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THE COUNTRY IS THE PLACE FOR CHILDREN. 
IV.—-ENCOURAGING AS IT DOES, SOCIABILITY AND THE SIMPLE LIFE. 
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THE DESTINY OF WOMAN 


(IDEALS OF EVERY-DAY LIFE—III) 
BY CHARLES WAGNER 
AUTHOR OF “‘ THE SimpLe Lire” 


mi N order to cultivate a practical 
ead ideal which shall culminate in a 
ita fruitful life, the first requirement 
Nara is to implant this ideal in our 
ae fate itself. By fate must be 
UPF understood, not a blind fatality, 
but a condition predestined by the Will which 
is above us, and of which the principal charac- 
teristics of our nature are the indication. 

As we use it to-day, putting into it the sig- 
nification of a blind and deaf power, the word 
fate actually answers to nothing real in the uni- 
verse in which everything occurs according to 
law. Nor does it correspond any better with the 
meaning given to it by the ancients. By the 
term “fatum ” they indicated the occurrences al- 
ready arranged for, and of which nothing might 
preclude the carrying out in their time. “ Fatum ” 
signifies “ the thing said.” Islam has made of it 
“the thing written.” The meaning is the same. 
The idea expressed is of a law superior to the 
will of all creatures, and which determines the 
general limits to which their activity may be 
carried. This is what we think of when we use 
the word fate. 

We say then, that to possess an ideal which 
shall flourish and be capable of translating it- 
self into acts and deeds, it is necessary to con- 
trol our aspirations, direct our desires, in such 
manner as to make them operate in the sur- 
roundings our fate has traced for us. 

Now woman’s fate is imbedded in the general 
human destiny. It is therefore necessary for the 
woman that she first of all place herself in ac- 
cord with the fundamental laws of human destiny. 
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Her ideal here merges itself with the universal ideal, with that of all the 
members of the human family. 

The gravest error a man can commit, the most baneful heresy, consists in 
being at variance with his destiny. If we are not in accord with the eternal 
will, which has desired that we shall be men, it is impossible to live a normal 
life and a useful one. 

Everything about us obeys this law. A bird is a bird; a flower is a flower, 
and, if I may be allowed to speak so of unconscious creatures, they are what 
they are with all their hearts. They have not, as have we, the ability to separ- 
ate themselves from themselves; of self-analysis; of debating within them- 
selves; of putting themselves in opposition to their destiny by an act of re- 
sistance or mistrust. 

It is a serious matter for a man to look into life opened before him as it were 
an avenue through which he must pass, but of which he may not say: “ That 
way displeases me. I am not disposed to travel that way.” 

How shall we utilize life if, at the root of all we are and do, that perni- 
cious worm exists which we cal] pessimism, and which continually questions 
even the matter of life itself, scorning the primal material which has been 
given us with which to work, and the mode of action with which we have 
been furnished ? 

It is not necessary, in order to enter into the intentions of the Will which 
makes us men, to have a system of carefully built-up doctrine, nor to possess 
a complete and complicated book of instructions in which are enumerated, 
paragraphically, a logical conception of the world, with precise glimpses of 
all things human and divine. What we here aim at are the essential and 
practical ideas of life, the fundamental doctrine of which consists in ap- 
preciating life itself, and valuing it as a precious treasure; as a good thing 
out of which good must come, and to be accepted as a superior gift of which 
we feel bound to make the best possible use. 

We have but to reflect seriously to discover that this doctrine is the bed- 
rock on which all lives rest and which confers upon them their solidity. When 
this first principle wavers in the mind it is the beginning of downfall and like 
a forerunner of destruction. 

Then, even though you may have a great number of qualities, artistic, 
mental, or even spiritual, if, at the hottom of all you think and do there is 
a doubt of the value of life itself, all your course will be blighted with 
sterility. You may write as a motto, over the building of your days, “ A quoi 
bon!” (“ What’s the use?”) You will labor but for ruin, bring forth only for 
death, for the tooth of annihilation will gnaw you at the root. 

Nothing that may be taught to youth, then, can take the place of that fund 
of confidence and of faith in life which should be lodged in the very centre of 
our beings, and communicate its worth to all that we are and produce. 

This is not a question; it is the question, the great question. 

Now, then, it is necessary to look our enemy in the face; nothing is gained 
by denying its existence and its strength. Our enemy to-day is want of 
faith in life. Our era, our day has many view-points, and by alarming 
symptoms reveals itself as diseased in all that concerns the fundamental 
question. Many persons are not satisfied men. By a satisfied man I do 
not mean a self-indulgent man, a bon-vivant, the man of superficial pleasures 
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who takes life as he samples a bit of fruit. This sort of man does not know 
what life is. He wastes the precious stuff, wastes it as the prodigal son wastes 
his patrimony. The life of self-denial, the life from which he so basely flies, as 
he flies from all patient effort and generous strife, is often the most fruitful 
and beautiful. 

By satisfied men, I mean those men who live life as the bird sings, as the 
flower unfolds, as the bee works, without doubting the value of their work, 
_and with the deep conviction that whether modest or brilliant, happy or sad, 
they are working out some good of a permanent value. 

Once this primal conviction is established it is necessary, in order to create 
a feminine ideal, to bring another factor into operation which shall be added 
to it, namely, a faith in the destiny of woman. It would be vain for her 
to think of life in its entirety, were she to doubt the beauty of the part which 
is especially assigned to her, for she would then have seen the promised land 
only to hear that she shall never enter it. 

The bitter suspicion as to the fate of woman has not entered into woman’s 
heart for the first time to-day. Baleful errors, sometimes transformed into 
conventions and sometimes into laws and made sacred by ancient tradition, 
encumber our thoughts upon this grave subject. 

There is an old Israelitish prayer in the Schahrit manuscripts, which forms 
part of the morning devotions, called Elchai Neschamah. Man, upon awaken- 
ing, finds himself once more facing the whole problem of life, and, just as he is 
about to take up his daily labor again, he replaces it with meditation, accord- 
ing to God’s will. The prayer is impregnated with joyous confidence in God, 
“ Master of all works, Sovereign of all creatures, Saviour of all souls!” 

“ Blessed be the Saviour, our God, King of the universe, who gives to the 
cock the intelligence to distinguish the day from the night! Who gives 
light to the blind! Who delivers prisoners. Who steadies the steps of men!” 

But there are certain expressions of grace in it which take on a negative 
form. 

“ Blessed be God who has not caused me to be born a pagan;... who 
has not made me to be born a slave.” And following these come two lines 
each in its way an enormity. If it is a man who prays, he says, “ Blessed 
be God who has not made me a woman!” Tf it is a woman who prays, she 
says, “ Blessed be God who has made me what He wished!” 

Man forgets to say, “ Blessed be God who has made me a man,” and only 
remembers the risk he might have run in being born a woman; but the 
poor woman, convinced that she is a despised vessel, and sharing man’s error 
in that which concerns her, has not the courage to complain. She remembers 
that the vessel may not say to the potter, “Why have you made me thus?” 
With the respectful reserve and timid submission of a slave, she thanks him, 
being unable to do otherwise; but, oh! the latent rebellion is there in that 
resigned gratitude! 

Behold, then, this pernicious and, at the bottom, impious and blasphemous 
heresy! It recalls the servant in the parable of the talents who scorns the 
gift received and buries it. This heresy is the greatest obstacle to the realiza- 
tion of the beautiful ideal for women to which we aspire. Wherever it is 
found it maintains in man the stupid pride -of the tyrant. With woman it 
results in the repressed intellect of the slave, and causes her to be regarded 
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as essentially an inferior being. From her infancy woman undergoes de- 
preciation as woman. The birth of a son is a happy event; that of a daughter, 
a trial. Doubtless a little common sense might make it plain to every one 
that parents already having several daughters would keenly desire to have a 
son, and would welcome his coming with joy; but, does this furnish a reason 
for imitating an old peasant of my acquaintance who, on the day on which 
his daughter-in-law brought a fourth daughter into the world, went out to his 
barn and wept long and copiously, and did not wish to see the new-born child 
or its mother, as if the latter, in not giving birth to a boy, had voluntarily 
committed a reprehensible act? 

We must cleanse our minds of these harmful, and at the same time un- 
healthy, brutal, and absurd, doctrines. 

The first requirement in the ideal of a woman is that she shall be a satisfied 
woman, and that she does not at all wish to be anything but a woman. The 
creed of pessimism and despair is, “Jt were better not to be!” yet I would 
give no more for, “J would greatly have preferred to be something else!” 

Woman should not be satisfied to accept herself at this valuation, though 
that, doubtless, is better than to revolt against her fate; but she should appraise 
herself, feel the high dignity of her position, recognize the advantages of life 
under the special form in which she receives it, and which, in nobility, is 
equal to that bestowed upon man. In a word, woman should have the courage 
and pride of her sex. 

We often meet young ladies who would like to be boys. In speaking among 
themselves of certain others of their set they say: “There is a girl who 
ought to have been a boy; she is a boy lost!” There is no harm in this 
inasmuch as it is no more than a joke and a fashion of speaking. It amounts 
to saying that certain young girls have aptitudes which ordinarily are 
characteristic of young boys. But these have never prevented a woman 
from being truly and gracefully womanly. 

What we wish to indicate and stigmatize here is silly scorn of that which 
we already possess; a refusal to put it into operation, to employ it, and the 
dangerous illusion which lies in thinking that we should have done greater 
work in this world if God had wished to make us something other than that 
which he has desired. 

Have you observed how some people always have these words on the tip of 
the tongue, “Jf I were rich”? When they are called upon to give to some 
generally useful work, they say, “ If I were rich I would give so much and so 
much!” Failing that, they give a ridiculous amount, very much below what 
they might give. Experience proves that this sort of people in general are of 
very little use to any one. They are the discontented and the selfish ones, 
and are actuated by the most evil spirit. In saying, “If I were rich,” they 
blame those who are rich, and accuse them of a want of generosity. On 
themselves, however, they bestow the gratuitous brevet of liberality. If they 
were rich they would give by handfuls! 

Like to these ill-balanced minds are the women who go about saying: 
“Tf I were a man I would do thus and so!” “If I were a man I would not 
permit this one or that one to do this or that injustice!” etc. Nine times 
out of ten these women are contented with the easy réle of critic, but the 
good they do is nil. 
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Does the wren say, “If I were a nightingale I would sing at night”? No! 
She is a wren and sings in the daytime and at her very best. Do likewise, 
young ladies! Do not waste your time in regretting that you are not men, 
but show us what may be done by a woman who is a real woman, a good 
woman, a woman after God’s own heart. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 

Translated by Ada Sterling. 





WHERE DID SPRING DIE? 
BY ZONA GALE 
Wuere did Spring die? I did not hear her go 
Down the soft lanes she painted. Flower-still 
She moved among her emblems on the hill 
And touched away their burden of old snow. 
Was it on some young down where young winds flow 
That the wild spirit of Spring went out to fill 
The eyes of Summer? Did a daffodil 


Raise the pale urn remote where she lies low? 


Oh, not as other moments did she die, 
That woman-season, outlined like a rose. 
Before the banner of Autumn’s crimson bough 
The Summer fell; and Winter, with a cry, 


Wed with March wind. Spring did not die like those, 


But vaguely, as if Love had prompted ‘“ Now.” 
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By Gerrtruns LAALLEN 


ILLUSTRATED BY ROSE 


RS. SNYDER’S cheery voice floated 
up the front staircase, down the long 
hall to the top of the back stairs, 


where it reverberated like a knell in the ears 
of her victim: 








She lingered now. 


Ceci, O'NEILL 


“Jim just ‘phoned me to come down to 
the store on business, so I’m going to leave 
Duddy with Willa. I tell Jim there ain’t 
many little girls I’d trust my baby with every 
day, but I have implicit faith in her; she’s 
so trustworthy. Darling, want to stay with 
Wee-wee? Yes, of course he does; he loves 
his Wee-wee.” 

Wilhelmina frowned darkly at the Persian 
designs in the back-hall wall-paper. Though 
the Snyders had lived in the neighborhood 
but two months, she had come to regard 
them as the Prayer-book bids us 
regard our misdoings: the remem- 
brance of them was grievous, the 
burden of them intolerable. But 
the weight of her affliction, the 
cross itself, was the irresponsible 
Duddy. 

She lingered now, hoping to hear 
Aunt Fanny firmly settle the matter 
once forever; but her aunt’s tone 
was the politely vacillating one com- 
mon with adults: “I think she was 
planning to play paper dolls with 
Aggie, but maybe—” 

“Oh yes! Well, she won’t go be- 
fore three, anyway, I’m sure, and it’s 
barely half past two now. I'll be 
back in half an hour. I left the go- 
cart outside and she might wheel him 
up and down a little—it’s such a 
grand day; and tell her, if I’m not 
back by half past three, to let him go 
to sleep. Land knows I ought to 
make some calls. I’ve neglected my 
social duties dreadful since I come 
here. The other day Mrs. Hauser— 


perhaps you know the Hausers; hus- 
band in the liq—” 























SHIFTING THE CROSS 


Willa turned away. Escape was now exi- 
gent, and it lay by way of the kitchen door, 
a hole in the fence, through a vacant lot on 
to Agatha’s street. She crept stealthily down 





He grasped a stick of peppermint. 


the stairs, lightly touching the wall on each 
side with her fingers; but, three-quarters 
down, her foot slipped and she entered the 
kitchen with noisy precipitation. Instantly 
she picked herself up, dashed to the door, 
only to find it locked. It was Annie’s after- 
noon off and she had taken the key. Willa 
turned wildly toward the dining-room, but 
it was too late; on the threshold stood Aunt 
Fanny with a heavy infant in her arms, 
which she set down solidly on the kitchen 
oilcloth. 

Duddy was twenty months old. His small 
blue eyes and four prominent upper teeth 
gave an impish cast to his radiant counte- 
nance. His disposition was sanguine, his com- 
plexion florid, and his hair stiff and white as 
the bristles of a tooth-brush. In his right 
hand he grasped a stick of peppermint candy, 
and it was the inevitable presence of this 
sticky solace which doubled the weight of 
the cross for Willa. To have it always be- 
fore her eyes, to scent its fragrance with her 
nose, to hear it dissolving with her ears, yet 
have her lips forbidden, was more than she 
could bear. 

“Tt’s too bad,” Aunt Fanny admitted, fore- 
stalling her niece’s lamentations; “but she 
has promised to be right back, and you know 
we have to be neighborly to get along in this 
world. Think how kind Mrs. Snyder is to 
us all summer long, lending us their hose. 
If it hadn’t been for her you wouldn’t have 
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had the green grass and the pretty flowers 
you are so fond of.” 

Willa deigned no reply to this fatuous phi- 
losophy; she turned and gazed bitterly out of 
the kitchen window at the tiny lawn and, 
just beyond it, the bushy nasturtium-vines 
escaping, as she wished to, through the back 
fence. Better far that the grass wither, the 
flowers fade, than that their lives be pur- 
chased at the price of slavery—her slavery, 
not theirs. 

At length, still without words, she went 
over and picked up the baby, ignoring the 
sunny confidence with which he reached out 
a glutinous hand to clutch her hair-ribbon. 
He had never discovered by word or deed that 
his Willa had wearied of his companionship. 

In silence she deposited him in his go-cart 
outside, buckling the strap over his plump 
little stomach. Then suddenly the fragrance 
of the peppermint caused her to relent; she 
dropped on her knee beside him. 

“Give Wee-wee a bite of your candy, dar- 
ling; just a little bite.” 

The action, if not the words, was compre- 
hensible. Duddy shrank to the opposite side 
of the cart, his eyes dilating with disappro- 
bation. “ No-no! no-no!” he wailed. 

“Then don’t, pig!” Willa gave the go-cart 
an angry shove and rose from her knee. 

In one way, she was relieved: this ex- 
hibition of selfishness seemed to make justi- 





Sy She picked up the baby. 
fiable any course she might choose to pur- 
sue. As she pushed the cart idly up the street 
her mind was engrossed in gloomy medita- 
tion. It did not lighten the cross to remem- 
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ber that it was she herself who at first had 
begged for its weight, and now Mrs. Snyder 
failed to realize that “In all pleasure there 
is satiety.” 

Suddenly the baby recalled her to her ob- 
ligations by beginning a series of what, to the 
uninitiated, might have seemed strange gyra- 
tions. He leaped from the seat and dived 
forward, threatening a somerset over the 
buckled strap. Willa well knew the meaning 
of thése motions, for even at this early age 
Duddy possessed the instincts of a chauffeur; 
he clamored for speed, and she, who was the 
motive power, must be taxed to the utmost. 

Though September had come, the day was 
hot; a few thinly leaved horse-chestnuts 
stretched between her and the sun. She wore 
a green linen frock, with taffeta hair-ribbons 
to match, standing out above her ears like 
huge four-leaf clovers, and hiding from view 
two small nuggets of golden hair. She wore 
tan stockings, and slippers with three straps 
across. She was in no mood for running. 

“ Go-go!” Duddy entreated, leaping from 
his seat. “Go-go!” He began to puff and 
pant with the exertion of lunging forward. 
For an instant Willa regarded him with the 
expression of one who suffereth long and is 
not kind. If he had been the usual attractive 
baby in white gown and cap she could have 
overlooked much; but he wore soiled denim 
bloomers, fastening above his shoulders, and at 








I) Weeping, Wilhelmina went. 


all times he had the same repugnance for a 
clean face that a baseball pitcher manifests 
for a clean, new ball. 

They had turned on to another street, where 
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there was no one in sight. The verandas were 
unoccupied and the window-shades drawn. It 
was the hour and spot for a foul deed. Willa 
stopped the go-cart abruptly and, with retrib- 
utive determination in her eyes, approached 
the occupant. Then, for the sins of his 
mother, she gave Duddy one sharp, smart 
pinch. 

He drew back in bewilderment, infantile 
wonder spreading over his pink, pudgy face. 
His beloved friend a Brutus! In grieved 
comprehension his brow puckered, his eyes 
narrowed, his mouth widened; suddenly, at 
this crisis, he spied Willa’s small brown hand 
still lingering near, and he instantly realized 
his mistake. This was no occasion for tears; 
it was but a new game, at which two could 
play. He leaned over, with a shout of glee, and 
dug his tiny nails deep into his nursemaid’s 
flesh. “Go-go!” he commanded, leaping from 
his cart. “ Go-go!” 

Weeping, Wilhelmina went. It seemed to 
her that she ran miles down one sunny street 
and up another, dashing across trolley tracks 
and zigzaging around corners until, breath- 
less and exhausted, she slowed up on a new 
street. It was an odd street; one side held a 
city block of gray brick houses all alike, with 
brown frame verandas and marble copings. 
Like the seven wicked sisters of the fairy- 
tale, each appeared uglier than the others. 
But across the street lay an open country 

meadow. A clump of goldenrod grew 
A in a nursery of infant pear-trees, and 
they thrust their yellow blossoms up 
and out among the branches and 
leaves, pretending they belonged to 
the trees. Still farther on was a small 
pond half hidden by bushes. 
Willa drew a deep breath 
of relief and mopped her 


damp brow. Not all the 
a Duddys in the world should 
make her run_ again. 


As she withdrew her handkerchief her eyes 
lighted on a boy perched on some steps, 
whittling. She feared boys, yet it was too late 
to retreat. Already he had stopped work to ac- 
cost her, and to cross the street would only al- 
low a longer range for his taunts. With avert- 
ed face she quickened her speed to dash past. 
His words burst and scattered about her 
like beads from a broken string. “ Ho-ho! 
crying ’cause she has to take little brother by- 
by! Cry-baby! Mamma made her take lit- 


tle brother by-by!” 
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At this juncture Duddy’s interest awakened. 


At these derisive words Willa halted, while 
pride struggled with her timidity. Could 
she allow such a misconstruction of the 
truth? Could she permit any one, even a 
hateful boy, to think that fat, red-faced, 
sticky baby a member of her family? She 
turned sharply and flung back an indignant 
denial, 

“He is not my brother.” 

“ Aw, he is too, and you are crying because 
you have to take him out.” 

“He is not my brother,” she repeated, firm- 
ly. “ He’s no relation. He belongs to Mrs. 
Snyder next door to us.” 

“But you are crying because you have to 
take care of him,” he maintained. 

“Maybe you’d cry if you had to take care 
of him every day and run all the time, when 
it’s so hot, and I promised Aggie I’d go over 
and play this afternoon. She’s waiting for 
me now.” Her voice came to a quavering stop. 

The boy gave her a long, curious look which 
took in her pink cheeks, the green linen 
frock, and the slippers with the three straps. 

“T say, that’s too bad,” he responded, with 
unexpected sympathy. “Can’t you pitch him 
out somewhere? There’s a pond opposite.” 
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Willa’s eyes widened. “That would be 
murder!” she cried. 

“Oh, well, if you are so particular!” He 
shrugged his shoulders and resumed his whit- 
tling. It seemed as though the door of his 
interest had suddenly slammed in her face. 
She hesitated whether or not to go on, and 
moved the cart irresolutely. 

In spite of his utter lack of principle, he 
was a handsome lad. His hair was dark and 
curly and he wore a gray cap perched on the 
back of it. His knickerbocker suit was gray 
too, and she approved of the pleated jacket 
with a belt. 

At this juncture Duddy’s interest awakened. 
He stretched both arms toward the stick the 
boy was whittling and chirped joyously. 

“He wants to come to you,” Willa inter- 
preted. 

“Say, he’s a cute little kid, ain’t he?” 
The boy gave Duddy a sweeping glance of 
admiration which at once aroused in Willa 
a maternal pride for her charge. It was as 
though Duddy had been awarded his creden- 
tials. 

“Yes, he is cute, and he doesn’t often like 
strangers,” she responded, tactfully, as she 
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leaned over to straighten the strap of his 
bloomers. 

“ Where’s Aggie live?” 

Willa told him. 

“That ain’t far from here. 
you want to stay there?” 

“Oh, maybe half an hour,” she found her- 
self replying, in Mrs. Snyder’s vernacular. 

“Get out! You can’t play anything in 
half an hour. Would you be through by—” 
With a haughty flourish he drew from his 
pocket a large nickel watch. “ It’s three now. 
S’pose you’d be through by quarter past 
four?” 

“Oh yes, yes!” 


How long do 





She covered ground with wonderjul fairy-tale strides. 


“Well, I'll tell you what I'll do. I’m going 
to be alone until half past. The fellows are 
coming around then. What’s his name?” 

“Duddy Snyder.” 

“ Where’s he live?” 

She gave the address. 

“I tell you what I'll do. He can stay 
here with me awhile, and you cal! for him 
at quarter past four. Don’t you forget, for 
I'd want to get rid of him before the bunch 
comes. I’m whittling a boat and I'll let him 
watch me, and then we’ll go over to the pond 
and sail it. Like that, Dud?” 

Duddy crowed. 

To Willa’s credit, she did not for an in- 
stant dream of hesitation. She had no com- 
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punctions. Mrs. Snyder had trusted the 
cross to her; why should not she repose an 
equal confidence in one so much older and 
wiser than herself, whose shoulders were far 
better fitted to carry the weight? Besides, 
Aggie was waiting. 

She wheeled the go-cart up close to the 
steps, mopped the baby’s sticky fingers against 
his bloomers, and went her way rejoicing. 

“Look here! Hi!” the lad shouted after 
her. “ He ain’t going to get hungry and cry, 
is he?” 

As Willa piped back encouragement, she 
realized that already he had begun to feel 
the weight of the cross which she was so 
cheerfully leaving 

As it was Mrs. Snyder’s 
custom to return from an 
afternoon expedition only 
in time to cook Jim’s sev- 
en-o’clock dinner, a sense 
of security was added to 
the truant sweetness of 
Willa’s hour of freedom. 
It was with no premonition 
of a Nemesis that, at four, 
she ran blithely out of 
Agatha’s house, down the 
sunny walk, to find it wait- 
ing at the gate. 

“ Where’s Duddy?” Mrs. 
Snyder’s brow wore an ap- 
prehensive furrow, and 
Willa noticed, as for the 
first time, her militant 
bearing and queenly pro- 
portions in the purple serge 
suit. 

“Tl get him,” she prof- 
fered, eagerly, veering her 
course toward the drive, only to be circum- 
vented by Mrs. Snyder’s unexpected flank 
movement. 

“Where'd you put my baby?” the mother 
demanded in quick alarm. 

By the force of the steely grip on her arm 
and much sharp questioning the story that 
fell from Willa’s lips surprised even herself. 
Trifles, too insignificant to occur to her be- 
fore, were rooted out by Mrs. Snyder and 
made to appear of ominous importance. She 
heard herself acknowledge her ignorance of 
the boy’s name; the name of the street was 
also unknown to her; and, as a climax, when 
ordered to act as guide, her bump of location 
dwindled into a treacherous hollow, 
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Mrs. Snyder’s clutch on her arm tightened 
and Willa found herself covering ground with 
wonderful fairy-tale strides. She saw people 
turn and look after them; she heard Mrs. 
Snyder’s heavy breathing, punctuated by con- 
stant reiterations that she was a wicked, 
wicked girl, and with dark hints and shadowy 
prophecies for her future. 

At last Mrs. Snyder paused. 
street?” she demanded. 

Here indeed were the meadow, the tree- 
nursery, the pond, and the row of ugly houses. 
At sight of them Willa’s heart bounded, then 
froze in its place, for the landscape was un- 
marred by human beings. Even the go-cart 
was missing. She glanced toward the pond 
with a sickening remembrance of the lad’s 
awful suggestion to herself. The next mo- 
ment she was roused by a vigorous shake. 

“ Now, which house is it?’ demanded Mrs. 
Snyder. 

Which indeed! Willa beheld the seven 
gray houses, the seven brown verandas, the 
seven green grass-plots, all hideously similar. 
Instinctively she closed her eyes to choose one 
at random, when Mrs. Snyder gave a lurch 
forward, upsetting her comrade on the soft 
turf. She had discovered a clue—one of the 
grass-plots was strewn with whittlings. 

Willa shrank behind the purple skirt as the 
bell pealed through the house. There was a 
harrowing silence. Then again the button 
was pushed. No one came. Afterward, as in 
a dream, Willa was conscious of mounting 
other steps. She heard repeatedly the same 
questions and the same answers. No one had 
seen a strange baby. The whereabouts of 
the guilty boy were unknown. 

At last, still writhing in her manacle, Willa 
was dragged across the asphalt street and 
jerked into the short meadow-grass, while, at 
their approach, belated dandelion-clocks sent 
their hours flying. Her legs were as tired as 
though she had been witnessing the acrobatic 
performance at the circus, and she had a 
strange feeling that everything within her 
was gone; the hollow ached. Half-way over, 
the woman stooped to pick up a long ir- 
regular-shaped branch with a forked end, and 
Willa realized its object with a shudder: It 
was to drag the pond for Duddy’s body. 
Though she closed her eyes, she beheld only 
more distinctly a small, still figure beneath 
the waters, one little arm raised as though 
for help—perhaps the very arm she had so 
brutally pinched. At length they stopped, 
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and, bracing herself against a bush, she open- 
ed her eyes. A few inches of clear water 
stretched before them. The baby was not 
there. 

Suddenly Mrs. Snyder gave a shriek and 
her hold on the little girl’s arm relaxed; she 
dived down the marshy bank to the edge of 
the pond and picked up something. Willa 
stared with wide, horror-stricken eyes. It 
was the remainder of Duddy’s peppermint 
eandy. At sight of the half-stick, smeared 
and porous, the pink obliterated, Mrs. Sny- 
der’s implacability gave way. 

“That boy’s stolen him for the reward,” 
she moaned; “that’s what he’s done.” 

Willa recalled the handsome face, the curly 
hair, the gray suit, and realized, for the first 
time, the perfidy of man. 

The walk home was a funeral procession to 
the grave. No longer held, Willa ran behind 
the chief mourner in dry-eyed agony. The 
predictions for her future were painfully clear 
in her mind, and at each corner she glanced 
with fearful expectancy for the “ black Maria.” 
Once, thinking she beheld it, her head swam 
and the sidewalk moved beneath her feet, as 
though she had just stepped off from the 
merry-go-round; but it proved to be only a 
millinery wagon. Even with Duddy gone, 
there were people in the world who could re- 
joice and buy hats. 

At their corner Mrs. Snyder strode against 
a small lad in a gray suit. He was alone and 
cheerily whistling. He waved a hand back 
toward the Snyder residence and spoke care- 
lessly, regardless that each word was a dia- 
mond falling from his lips. 

“The kid’s on the veranda asleep; nobody 
answered the bell.” 

The two children found themselves alone. 

“The fire-engines passed while we were 
sailing the boat,” he explained. “Gee! catch 
me taking a go-cart to a fire again! The cops 
kept driving us out of the street, so I left 
him with some folks in a yard. He liked it, 
though. Say, but he’s a cute kid—just as 
zood-natured! Never made a peep, and when 
I come back he was sleeping.” 

The hollow within Willa had regained its 
normal constituents when again she pursued 
her way and, in the recklessness of relief, 
sauntered boldly past her neighbor’s front 
door. Instantly it was flung open. 

“Wilhelmina Cortland, you come here!” 
The voice was a wintry blast cutting through 
summer garments, and Willa saw that, 
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though the storm had’ passed, it had left be- 
hind it ice and snow. The grim determina- 
tion on Mrs. Snyder’s face showed the futility 
of attempting to evade the hour of reckoning. 

The next moment the front door closed 
between Willa and the outer world, and she 
waited dully for—she knew not what. 

“Come in here,” her hostess commanded, 
leading the way to the sitting-room, where 
Duddy sat on the centre-rug, toying idly with 
a fresh stick of peppermint. Mrs. Snyder 
took from the mantel a square, flat parcel. 

“T just want to show you what you’d have 
got if you’d been a good little girl—that’s 
all. I bought a present for you on my way 
home, and you can see it, though now, of 
course, you can’t have it.” 

She pulled off the pink string and the yel- 
low wrapper and displayed to the wondering 
eyes of her guest a cardboard of colored 
plates. It was the one thing Willa and Aggie 
desired to complete their paper-doll family. 
No fairy-tale king, no Russian czar, had 
yearned for a son as they had, and here was 
a handsome lad with curly hair and six 
costumes ready to be cut out. Willa regarded 
it with a stony calm. There is a limit to 
human suffering, and during the last half- 
hour she had reached it. Nothing further 
but joy could move her. 

“Now, ain’t you ashamed?’ Mrs. Snyder 
urged, as she studied the culprit’s imperturb- 
able features. “ Now, ain’t you sorry you was 
so naughty leavin’ my baby with a strange 
boy? And wait till I tell you something else. 
You ean’t ever play with Duddy again. You 
ean’t ever take him out in his go-cart, for 
he’s going off to another city to live.” The 
suppressed satisfaction of her tone now burst 
forth. “Yes, we’re going Monday. Jim’s 
had a better position offered him in Duns- 
town, with two men under him, and he’ll 
zet a hundred dollars more a year; so we’re 
going to pack up to-morrow.” 

Willa regarded her with the long, inscru- 
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table gaze of childhood. Then, as the discus- 
sion seemed over, she turned toward the door. 

“Look here, Willa.” Mrs. Snyder spoke 
impulsively. “I guess I’ve got about all the 
truck I want to pack, without taking this 
along too, and you’ve always been a good 
girl until to-day. I guess I was to blame 
some, too; I guess I forgot you might want 
to play with other children besides my baby. 
And that boy you left him with wasn’t a 
bad boy, neither. He took first-rate care of 
Duddy. Here’s your paper doll, Willa. I 
want you should have it to remember your 
little friend by.” 

Willa found the package thrust into her 
hand, and her fingers closed over it. She 
opened her lips to murmur the conventional 
thanks, but no words came. 

“And if you want to, Willa, I guess you 
can come in after Sunday-school to-morrow 
and play with Duddy while I’m packin’.” 

With this last touch of magnanimity the 
barrier between them melted away. Willa be- 
held, with dazzled comprehension, the lofti- 
ness of Mrs. Snyder’s character, the generosity, 
the forgiveness, and crowding through it was 
a joyous sense of her own freedom. The 
burden was to be lifted from her weary 
shoulders; she was to be free like other chil- 
dren to openly come and go. , 

Just then her eyes encountered Duddy, who 
removed the candy from his lips and smiled 
roguishly up at his truant nursemaid. 

A pang went through her. After all, he 
was her friend; he loved her, and there had 
been a time when she had delighted in his 
companionship. To-day, perhaps, she had 
treated him unjustly. For a moment she con- 
templated with unshrinking earnestness the 
soiled garments and the smeared visage on 
which the stains of travel were held in place 
by a fresh coating of mucilaginous sweetness. 

Then, as one who buries a past in a single 
act of atonement, Wilhelmina stooped and 
kissed the cross. 
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Against the boulder piles the stream, 
Big eddies swirl and fill— 

Some see the backward swing and deem 
The river runs up-hill. 


HE mutability of life is a very oid ob- 
ug servation; the immutability of law is 

newly established; and it is always 
easier to believe old things than to under- 
stand new ones. 

This is why our immediate ancestors, in- 
cluding many worthy souls yet with us, 
thought that any change in the status of 
women would cause them to become unsexed. 

Some still think so; but they are relics of 
the ancient mind. Society has its anachron- 
isms as well as history or biology; there are 
many persons still existent—glaringly exist- 
ent—who no more belong to our age than the 
vermiform appendix belongs in our body. 

To this class of minds may be referred the 
fears regarding marriage; fears based on a 
hasty perception of some current facts, and 
unchecked by the wider knowledge of social 
and physical laws which ought to quiet them. 

What are the facts which can warrant any 
one in the view that marriage is going out 
of fashion? 

They are the higher education and increas- 
ing economic independence of women, on one 
hand; and the hoary prejudices of men— 
and women—on the other; together. with a 
small contingent of perverse bachelors. On 
the interaction of these, one result is that 
many women, some highly educated and self- 
supporting, are not asked to marry, and others 
who are asked decline. 

There follows the presence of a number 
of women who are not married and who are 
sufficiently prominent to make their condition 
widely visible. They are, moreover, offensively 
contented and prosperous—many of them,— 
so that instead of the scornful pity which used 
to be given to the “old maid,” we are giving 
alarmed attention to the “ bachelor maid.” 

A large surplus of unmarried women has 
never caused any such terrified speculation 
before. Since men invented war there have 
been “surplus women”; but they were de- 


sirable and useful possessions and were cheer- 
fully gobbled up by the remaining men. 

After monogamy was established one aven- 
ue of absorption was closed; but there re- 
mained a large accumulation of maiden aunts 
and unmarried sisters; and, underneath, the 
black unmeasured pool wherein are lost the 
“surplus women ” of the poor. 

These thousands never caused any fears 
as to the passing of matrimony. They were 
unmarried, but it was understood that each 
and all would be married if they could; and 
their numbers no more vexed the observer 
than do the numbers of starving “ unem- 
ployed” cause employers to fear the “ pass- 
ing of labor.” : 

But now appears a new portent upon earth 
—the woman who can be married and de- 
clines. Not only does she decline the patently 
undesirable and the dubious, but even the 
“good matches”; she objects to the status— 
she criticises and refuses the thing itself— 
matrimony! 

Another of those ancients we are so fond 
of quoting—as if the antiquity of a remark 
gave it truth and wisdom !—declares that there 
is no new thing under the sun. He should 
be introduced to a calm, handsome, healthy, 
well-dressed woman who prefers to go hus- 
bandless and childless rather than to have 
husband and children on the terms at pres- 
ent offered her. 

This is a new thing; it is a very impressive 
thing; and it is a base for most important 
conclusions; but these conclusions need not 
alarm us as to the maintenance of matrimony. 

Let us take an analogous case of more 
vivid extremes. There are people among 
whom the married woman is expected to 
blacken her teeth and pull out her eyebrows. 

Now let us suppose a generation of 
“ strong-minded ” women who developed a 
keen sensitiveness on their part and refused 
to marry—preferring white teeth and eye- 
brows to a home and family. Critics might 
blame this position as selfish, egoistic, un- 
natural, showing a lack of appreciation for 
true values. “What are a pair of eye 
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brows,” they would say, “to a good man’s 
love?’ “Can a woman prize the color of her 
teeth above children ¢” 

The answer is that if these physical in- 
juries and ignominies were essential to mar- 
riage and motherhood, the woman would ac- 
cept them. But they are non-essential; not 
only so, but they are inimical to the true 
spirit of marriage. They benefit no one; 
they injure both parties, and degrade the 
mother even in the eyes of her children. 

Women would be right in refusing matri- 
mony on these terms, because by such re- 
fusal they may alter and improve the con- 
ditions offered; they may make matrimony 
what they will. 

Our alarmists should learn that it is not 
matrimony which is passing, but certain ab- 
surd and unnecessary concomitants of matri- 
mony; as well as others still more evil and 
injurious to both mother and child. 

The better educated women of to-day are 
learning to appreciate the unnecessary evils 
of this ancient conglomerate institution of 
ours; and those who are self-supporting find 
themselves able to refuse it and still live. 

What they have not yet learned is to dis- 
criminate between the evil and the good in 
marriage; to see that its joy and beauty are 
the highest individual happiness we know; 
and that no man and no custom can long 
keep asunder the woman and the child. 

A happy marriage is the highest happiness 
of personal relation, but the human creature 
knows another grade of happiness, a happi- 
ness of social] relation, even beyond this. 

Suppose every man had to choose between 
marrying the woman of his choice and in- 
stantly becoming a janitor for life, or re- 
maining a bachelor and following the work 
he loved best, serving his fellow men and 
reaping honor and profit. 

The men whose work we most need, the great 
men, would hesitate. Offer a Washington, a 
Dickens, an Edison, a happy marriage, but 
nothing else—no high development, no great 
and growing service to the world, no joy of 
growth, no recognition from their kind, none 
of the larger human life—and imagine them 
contented with wife and home and “the 
world well lost.” Say to Dickens, “Give up 
writing”; to Washington, “Give up states- 
manship ”; to Edison, “Give up electric in- 
vention ”—“ Renounce all these for marriage 
—come and be the father of my children— 
and my cook!” Would they think it an hon- 
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or? Would not the pull of the larger serv- 
ice be stronger even than the natural in- 
stinct ? 

“Ah! but they do not have to!” says the 
average observer. “A man can do both. He 
can be a husband and father and a member 
of society as well. The woman must choose. 
She must renounce this idle shallow dream 
of self-realization for the great duties of 
motherhood—this is the maternal sacrifice.” 
Thus runs the patter. Always the woman 
must “give up” and “ renounce.” 

She need not shave her head and wear a 
wig like the orthodox Jewess; we do not now 
ask for black teeth and plucked eyebrows; 
we excuse her from the veil and purdah and 
the overhanging horror of suttee, but the 
creature must renounce something—there is 
no marriage without that! 

So we have plastered over our ancient 
Oriental instincts with the finely scientific 
phrase of “the maternal sacrifice.” Mater- 
nity is no more a sacrifice than paternity. A 
mother is competent for her great purpose 
and sacrifices nothing. Motherhood is a rich, 
adequate, overflowing power—not a sacrifice. 
The sacrifices have all been piled on to the 
woman not as duties of motherhood, but as 
purely adventitious features of a masculine 
method of matrimony. Methods of matri- 
mony may change, fortunately. They have 
changed so often, so widely, and so fast that 
one wonders at the blindness of those who 
see no chance of further progress. 

The hardened bachelor who abjures matri- 
mony is usually of the class whose women are 
wasters of money, expensive luxuries. The 
man can live in comfort alone on what would 
searce pay her dressmaker’s bills. 

Poor men can better afford to marry be- 
cause of the household labor of their women; 
yet even among them are some who cannot 
“support a wife.” 

We have so arranged life that a man may 
have a home and family, love, companion- 
ship, domesticity, and fatherhood, yet re- 
main an active citizen of his age and country. 

We have so arranged life, on the other 
hand, that a woman must “choose”; must 


either live alone, unloved, uncompanioned, 
uncared for, homeless, childless, with her 
work in the world for sole consolation; or 
give up all world-service for the joys of love, 
motherhood, and domestic service. 

Most women still prefer the latter alterna- 
tive; but an increasing number are taking 
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the former; and these are women so superior 
as to warrant our distress that they should 
“lead these graces to the grave and leave no 
copy.” 

There is another feature which alarms us 
about matrimony to-day, namely, its insta- 
bility. Not only do numbers of estimable 
women refuse the yoke, but further numbers, 
having accepted, repudiate. 

This is as unnatural and distressing as 
the other—and largely due to the same cause. 
It is a wrong that normal women should fail 
of life’s full purpose; should miss the beauty 
and the joy, the glory and the power, of wife- 
hood and motherhood. It is a wrong that any 
marriage of true love, meant to be a life- 
time’s strength and happiness, should fade 
and wither, leaving loneliness and sorrow, or 
recemented hearts at best. 

The wrong is not in sinful and arrogant 
womanhood, however, nor in the cruelties and 
infidelities of man—but in that very in- 
stitution we are so afraid of altering. 

Now let us look at this form of human re- 
lation, with honest, open, fearless eyes, will- 
ing to learn the truth. 

Let us see that monogamy is a natural re- 
lation, based on biological law; and that 
matrimony is a social relation based on social 
law. 

Social laws change; social institutions 
change; we need not worship our own prod- 
ucts. The claim that marriage is a sacra- 
ment was not put forward by the Christian 
church till some centuries after its begin- 
ning. Our own Puritan Fathers rejected 
this sacramental] idea; allowed marriage as a 
civil contract only, and forbade ministers 
to “solemnize” it. Monogamy is our ideal, 
and a most noble one. 

That one man and one woman shall love 
and mate for life is what we seek to establish ; 
and in our efforts to further this ideal we 
have brought to bear on it all the force of 
church and state; of social, civil, and moral 
law. When we consider that back of all 
these lies the biological law, which has fre- 
quently attained absolute monogamy among 
quadrupeds and birds, a monogamy so per- 
fect that in some species even the death of 
a partner is not followed by a second union, 
we should have more faith in marriage. With 
all this biological tendency toward monog- 
amy, proven in the human species by the 
fairly equal numbers of men and women, and 
augmented in our case by the social pressure 
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of our laws and customs, there must be some 
extremely powerful reasons for any decrease 
in marriage. 

The bachelor contingent is easily accounted 
for. Whenever a society reaches the stage of 
inordinate wealth in the hands of a few, as 
in the Roman Empire in its later years, the 
selfish extravagance of both men and women 
leads to bachelorhood among the rich; while 
the extreme poverty among the many leads 
to some degree of bachelorhood among the 
poor. This is not a condition of hallowed 
celibacy, not promotive of public welfare 
and good morals, and is rightly condemned 
by wise critics; but our present-day fears 
about marriage are not largely based on 
bachelor men; but upon bachelor maids, and 
on the painful frequence of divorce. 

It is woman’s refusal to marry, and wom- 
an’s restiveness in marriage—for the im- 
mense majority of our divorces are asked 
for by the wife—which so alarm us to-day. 

For both these facts there is the same ex- 
planation: the character of our women is 
changing faster than the character of matri- 
mony. The women of the past were as chil- 
dren compared with the women of to-day. 

Some few great names there always were 
to show what was possible to the sex; but 
the majority were ignorant, weak, and ab- 
solutely isolated. To-day in America our 
women are as well educated as men in many 
cases, often even more so; and then wide 
reading and general acquaintance with facts 
of life, past and present, together with rapid- 
ly increasing organization among them, gives 
them a character and courage previously un- 
known. 

This change is not, as some thinkers claim, 
a morbid demand for masculine power and 
privilege. It has nothing to do with sex. It 
is the development of the humanness in 
women, not maleness. This is a difference 
which ought to be clear to any fair observer. 
There are distinctions of sex, which we 
share with other animals and even plants. 
There are distinctions of species, which have 
nothing whatever to do with sex. 

Snakes are males and females, but their 
snakiness has nothing to do with it. 

Pigs are males and females, but their 
piggishness has nothing to do with it. 

Humanity is male and female, but its 
humanness has nothing to do with it. 

It is humanness which the women of to- 
day are so rapidly developing; and there is 
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not room for it in a matrimonial relation ar- 
ranged for the kind of woman found in 
past ages. What is this humanness which is 
neither male nor female, but distinctive of 
our race alone? Human characteristics are 
those which distinguish us from the other 
animals; those psychic and mechanical phe- 
nomena which we and we-alone make mani- 
fest. 

Morality is human, and has no sex. Speech 
is human, and has no sex. Agriculture, manu- 
facture, commerce, law, religion, finance, art, 
education, all those processes by which hu- 
man beings support and serve one another, 
and in which they find profit and progress— 
these are human. 

Caspar Hauser was a potential human be- 
ing, but deprived of his humanness by being 
treated like an animal—or vegetable almost, in 
his dark cellar. We were animals for a long 
time before we became human; we still re- 
main animals beneath our human develop- 
ment; and it is quite natural that we should 
overestimate the animal life-processes, and 
underestimate the human. 

The bearing of children is essential to the 
preservation of the human race; the teaching 
of children is essential to the progress and 
improvement of that race. Maternity is a 
function we share with the other animals. 
Education is a human function—and above 
sex. 

Both are necessary, both are valuable, but 
if you want to measure them, compare those 
people where mothers are plenty and teachers 
absent—as the African tribes, the Russian 
moujiks—with those who have added educa- 
tion to motherhood. 

If a woman gives her life service to educa- 
tion, she is serving the community better 
than the negress with her score of pica- 
ninnies. Washington was called the Father 
of his Country—though he left none to bear 
his name. 

The women of our time are rapidly de- 
veloping those human powers and faculties, 
interests and aspirations, so long forbidden 
them. 

They need for their souls’ health full ex- 
ercise of these human powers. 

Meanwhile matrimony, as existent, con- 
tinues to require of the woman not onty the 
love of the wife, the function of the mother, 
but the trade of domestic service. 

The modern woman, educated, intelligent, 
perhaps already experienced in business, re- 
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sents this demand, and refuses it. Or, be- 
ing married, and perhaps unconscious of what 
really ails her, she frets about her work, or 
in her idleness, and imagines that her un- 
happiness is due to her husband. 

Having been taught so long that “love is 
enough”; and finding themselves still un- 
satisfied, they clamor for more love or differ- 
ent love, and frequently jump out of the 
frying-pan into the fire in search of it. 

Whereas all the time it was not love at all 
which they needed—they had enough for all 
practical purposes; what they lacked was life 
—human life. The girl clamors for a “ ca- 
reer,” and we blame her as an egoist. It is 
not personal selfishness which urges her, it is 
the social instinct—our race distinction. 

It is not a sordid desire for money, though 
the woman should earn her own money, to 
be free; it is not pride, though she has a right 
to pride if her social service is valuable; it 
is not egoism; but it is the same pressure 
which fills the world with great work where- 
on we all depend, the pressure of social 
function demanding fulfilment. 

A human creature must do human work; 
and all women are no more to be contented 
as house servants and housekeepers than all 
men would be. 

Here is the line of change indicated to 
make marriage the natural status for all 
normal women. We need rearrangement, not 
in the vital principle of monogamy, which 
is good, but in the mechanics of the business; 
in the trades of domestic industry. 

When women are assured of the comforts 
of a home without imprisonment therein; 
when they can have love without losing lib- 
erty; when they may be proud, glad mothers 
without becoming nervous wrecks in essay- 
ing complicated care and Jabor for which they 
are not adapted—then they will marry fast 
enough. Let the ambitious girl have her 
“ career,” the earlier the better. The sooner 
she establishes herself in her profession the 
sooner she will find that no woman’s life is 
complete without love, marriage, maternity. 

There is no fear whatever that these basic 
necessities will ever be denied by the ma- 
jority. The pity is at present that so many 
of the finest women should have to give them 
up because the call of social service is even 
stronger than that of sex. Let women have 


their full development in human relation, and 
their children will be the nobler citizens. 
A more satisfying matrimony awaits us. 
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Wuew Follette returned from old Paris last year 
I ventured to call on her, hoping to hear 
Of wonderful things she had seen on the jaunt, 
Of Chateaux, and homes of the Ancient Romaunt; 
Of scenes that in history blazon the page, 
When Knights were chivalrous—O dead and gone age !— 
When tourneys were held and the troubadours sang, 
> And Palaces rang 
sd With the racket and clang . 
Of Princes and Nobles returning from war 
For God and for Country and King of Navarre! 
I longed for a hint of some wonderful scene 
Where strong hearts were pinned to the sleeve of a 
Queen ; 
Where life was worth living, but never so dear 
But men gave it up for a chance to appear 
As Lord of a Joust where a glove was the prize, 
A kerchief, a glance of a pair of blue eyes, 
A smile from a fair demoiselle of the Court, 
Or some other gift of a similar sort. 
I longed for a glimpse of the grim castle wall, 
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Www GO The dungeon, the drawbridge, the terrible fall 
SS = Of deep oubliette. 


Dark, danksome and wet; 
The dread prison-house of Marie Antoinette. 
I longed for a hint of those heroes of old, 
With hearts overbold, 
Who did without question just what they were told: 
Moved mountains, razed hills— 
Tho’ pestered by bills— 
Swam streams that were swollen and waded through 
gore 
To rescue some maid on some opposite shore. 
I wanted to see no more from afar 
Those haunts of Dumas! 
The scenes that e’er bring to my heart such a thrill 
I dream of them still, 
Though years have passed by since I read of the clan 
Of Athos and Aramis, brave d’Artagnan, 
Of Porthos and all of that wonderful crew 
Who, ’twixt me and you. 
Never could do 
The deeds that they did in those Days of Romance 
Had they like ourselves dwelt in Days of Finance. 
I wanted to hear of that beautiful spot 
Where Abelard lies, not wholly forgot, 
With fair Héloise planted there alongside, 
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The need of a rhyme gives my accent a wrench. 


And so if at times I get the terms twisted 
I’d say no male mortal that ever existed 







— In death his sweet bride— 





If IJ went to Paree 

That these are the things I’d endeavor to see. 

So, when Follette came back from that marvellous town, 
And was quite settled down, 

I ventured to call on her, hoping by chance 

To hear her rave over the glories of France, 
And thus she began :— 


Get them right.) 
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Se © fortunate pair thus wedded to be 
wat ig Through eternity, 
a oe ; With never a bid for an afternoon tea, 
| =~ To play at Bridge Whist, or yield up to the strife 
ee ” Of mad social life 
xD): With all its exactions, 
cf And dissatisfactions, 
Distractions 
And actions 
That build up two factions 
To mar the smooth lives 
Of men and their wives! 
I wanted a word of that marvellous tomb, 
( Majestic in gloom, 
Where rests all that’s mortal of him who picked up 
The Crown from the gutter, and grasped at the Cup 
Of Fame that’s Undying, whose Will was a Must, 
And winning all, turned like the rest—into dust! 
I wanted a glimpse of that marvellous Loover— 
The home of the Milo and other chefs d’oover,— 
Dear reader, excuse my American French; 





It has e’er seemed to me 


(I’m only a man, 


By main or by might 
Could quite 





And so, as I say, 
She began in this way:— 
“ Indeed it is true—that dear Paris is great 
And the things that I saw I couldn’t half state. 
Their art 
Is so terribly smart! 
Why, out in the Bois I was driving one day— © 
I guess, after all, ’twas the Champs-Elysées— 
A woman went by in an olive-green gown 
With pleated boleros, and stitched bands of brown 
That hung in festoons from a silver paillette 
Set off with a plastron of velvet and jet. 
Most beautiful thing—so simple and chic, 
Why, really I dreamed of it more than a week!” 
“Did you go to the Louvre?” I ventured to say. 
“Oh yes—to the Louvre and the big Bon Marché— 
I spent a whole day. 











’Twas a wondrous display. 
One street suit I saw there for two hundred francs 
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Most certainly ranks 
With any creation from out of Paree 
I’ve happened to see 
For many a moon. 
*T was purplish prune 
With gores on the bias and cuffs piped with green 
Panne velveteen. 
The underskirt flared, and the revers were pink, 
The whole thing topped off with an edging of mink, 
Then the taffeta gowns—O they’re truly immense 
The way they are fashioned in glorious France! 
Soft blue with black lace on white bordered with black, 
With little guipures slashed in at the back, 
With mousseline blouses, and gilt corded rope 
To hold up a guimpe in soft heliotrope. 
They do quite a lot with the cheviots too— 
I saw quite a few 
That come here next season of tan trimmed with 
leather— 





They’re fine for cold weather— 
And a theatre waist cut all in one piece, 
From yoke to pellisse, 
With ruffles in front, and lace edging behind 
Caught up with mauve chiffon, and wholly unlined, 
I saw the Jast night at La Thédtre Francaise,— 
There were also two plays, 
But just what they were I have wholly forgot. 
That waist was so fetching it knocked out the plot, 
The scenes, and the actors, and everything else. 


And Mercy! what belts—” 


Perhaps ’twas the heat in the parlor that night. 
Perhaps, too, my faculties weren’t working right. 
Perhaps I’m not bright— 

But just at this point my brain seemed to reel, 
And everything round me to whiz like a wheel, 
And when I came to some two hours later 
Fair Follette still spouted like some active crater 
On chiffons and laces and tulles and pink spats; 
On feathers and fal-lals and fetching French hats, 
Till midnight came by, when I bade her farewell 
And hied me back home to my Flat on the “ L,” 
Convinced that the Artist of Paris still rules 
By the dexterous use not of tools but of tulles— 
Not those that they used in the Ages of Yore 
When Art did not dwell in the Milliner’s store, 
When France was enthroned, like the Gods on their 

Hills, 
As Queen of Achievements more lasting than frills! 
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Miss Beatrice Herford. 


N the chorus of sighs over graces which 
| our hurrying generation has been obliged 

to discard—sighs for the lost art of con- 
versation, for which, so it is alleged, we have 
substituted slang and chatter; sighs for the 
lost art of letter-writing, which we are said 
to have replaced by the staccato brevities of 
telephonic and telegraphic communication; 
sighs for the abandoned art of tranquillity 
which went out with the patience-develop- 
ing stage-coach—in all this chorus of sighs 
one hears no moan over the lost art of facial 
expression. Yet it is an accomplishment 
which we have either long since lost or have 
not yet acquired in our creeping advance 
from the primitive stolidity of the savage. 

One has only to spend a half-hour in any 
place where human beings greatly congregate 
—in Peacock Alley at the Waldorf, in the 
Grand Central station, at the theatre, at 
market, at tea, or at mass-meeting, to realize 
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how little plasticity, how little elasticity, 
these features of our possess. Our faces, 
perhaps, show forth our characters. They 
seem incapable of intelligibly showing forth 
our moods. They declare us, it may be, 
ascetics or bons-vivants, shufflers with the 
truth or candid blunderers, worried mothers 
or conscientiously vivacious spinsters; but to 
anything more than broad classifications, as 
little deseriptive as a census report, they 
seldom attain. When we do see a face over 
which shift lights and shadows, a face ex- 
pressive of inner feelings, responsive to outer 
stimuli, it possesses a fascination greater 
than that of modelled beauty. 

There is one place where we look to see 
all this disproved—the stage. The art of 
acting we are almost ready to define, off- 
hand, as the art of emotional expression by 
means of face and body. Now and then— 
at drearily intervals—comes a pan- 
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Photographed by Sarony. 
Miss Elsie Fanis. 
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tomimist who convinces us that this is a ly for one’s cue on the stage produces about 
true definition, so vividly does he, without a the same facial result as listening merely 
spoken word, enact a drama. But for the for a chance to break into the conversation 
most part the art of facial expression is as does in casual social intercourse. Any one 


little practised on the stage as in 
the drawing-room. The wonderful 
little painted mannikins of the Italian 
marionette stage, Orlando and Rinal- 
do, gallant knights of Charlemagne, 
seem facially almost the peers of—dare 
one name them ?%’—well, of certain 
slashing swordsmen, frock - coated 
lovers, and epigrammatic villains of 
the Broadway footlights. 

It is this limited range of facial ex- 
pression among even the most popular 
of our actors and actresses which has 
developed the art of the imitator. Fay 
Templeton, in the always-to-be-regret- 
ted days when Weber and Fields were 
still managerial Damon and Pythias, 
could not have reduced the house to 
limp and helpless mirth by her imita- 
tion of Ethel Barrymore in “ Captain 
Jinks ” had Miss Barrymore’s piquant 
face been a running stream of chang- 
ing emotions; she could not have done 





Miss Herford imitates the Country Seamstress taking 
off her Veil on her arrival. 


a lachrymose Annie Russell to the life had who has ever told his favorite anecdote to a 
not Miss Russell’s perennially girlish counte- hearer whose lips were tremulous to cap the 
nance been set somewhat permanently in lach- tale with a witticism at the first possible 


rymose lines. And so with 
Cecilia Loftus in the days of 
her mimicries, and with her 
young follower in the gentle 
practice of caricature, Elsie 
Janis. The success of the 
caricaturist depends as much 
on the familiar immobility 
of the caricatured as on her 
own mobility. 

There is but one way, the 
older students of the stage 
arts declare, in which a 
young actor or actress can 
master the art of facial ex- 
pression. That is by master- 
ing the art of stage listen- 
ing. Let them forget the 
audience and listen to their 
fellow players, not for their 
cue, but to hear what is be- 
ing said as though they were 
indeed the people they repre- 
sent, hearing for the first 
time the remarks of their 








confréres, Listening mere- The Shop-girl to her Friend:—‘Who, Me? Oh, ain’t He awful!’ 
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second knows how little attractive that re- 
sult is. Any one who remembers the ex- 
pression achieved by the already-mentioned 
Mr. Weber, as he used to give all the powers 
of his mind to listening to the guileful plans 











The Mother Helping the Baby into the 
Tram-car. 


of his partner Fields, will admit that listen- 
ing produces the triumph of facial expres- 
sion. Those who remember still farther back 
to the days of the elder Salvini recall an 
even more striking example of this truth. 
He listened to the accusations and insinua- 
tions of Jago against Desdemona with a 
countenance recording all the gathering 
tumult of his soul. His audience forgot the 
speaker—even when that speaker was Booth. 
Had Jago whispered and not a word been 
audible to them, they could have followed 
his speech in Othello’s face. The end of it 
found them grasping the sides of their chairs 
and waiting for the spring af the furious Moor. 

In this power of listening, with its corollary 
of facial expression, the American dramatic 
students are particularly ill-taught. For it 
is substituted, apparently, a course in me- 
chanical facial gymnastics, painful to witness 
when they are remembered and practised, and 
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soon forgotten. The victims of this form of 
instruction flutter their eyelids, twist their 
mouths, struggle valiantly but vainly to de- 
clare coyness, sorrow, remorse, surprise, ac- 
cording to rule, and they only succeed in 
—“mugging,” the irreverent call it. They 
work their features as mechanically as the 
manager of the marionette show works his 
puppets; one can almost see the wires strung 
to their centres of control as plainly as those 
at the end of which the little tin knights of 
Charlemagne prance. In other words, they 
strive to express by the diligent following of 
rule what can be expressed only as a result of 
feeling. They belong, poor young ladies and 
gentlemen, to a race which prides itself on 
its unexpressiveness, which glories in meet- 
ing its long-lost friends and its creditors, in 
approaching matrimony, bankruptcy, and 
afternoon tea, with the same outward impas- 
sivity. No wonder they are something of 








Mother:—‘‘ Well, You may Kiss the Dog once 
—Behind the Ear—Not on the Mouth.” 


failures when it comes to declaring joy and 
grief, rage, hunger, cold, baffled villainy, and 
lofty renunciation through the medium of 
eyes and lips, especially if they have been 
taught that these varied emotions may be 
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portrayed by certain set, 
practiceable contortions of 
the facial muscles. No won- 
der they feel that they have 
done their full duty, earned 
their full salary, if they 
achieve two or three partial 
expressions in an evening. 
No wonder they feel that 
they are truly great if in 
the fulness of time they es- 
tablish an enduring reputa- 
tion built upon a pleasing 
pout, a graceful little trick 
of eyebrows or of throat, un- 
til the prudent dramatist has 
to write plays as especial 
vehicles for their attractive 
mannerisms! 

It is this lack of really ex- 
pressive faces on the stage which makes the 
fame and the fortune of the few which are 
expressive. It is this power of making a 

















At the Intelligence Office.—-‘‘Is She Deaf, 
Mrs. Kelly?” 


lifted eyebrow, a pursed-up mouth, a worried 
wrinkle, tell a story, reveal a character and a 
situation, which, for the past seven years, has 
reduced the audiences of Beatrice Herford to 
happy agonies of mirth. The talent—it is 





The Shop-girl —“ Yes, 








It’s just the same size, Madam!” 


indeed genius—which conceives her homely 
characters, making them live and breathe, 
giggle, stammer, break off their sentences, 
would be only half a marvel without the 
power of Miss Herford’s pink and white face 
to enforce the illusion her imagination has 
created. 

On the regular stage all the surroundings 
are arranged to produce and heighten de- 
ception. If it is desired that a young girl, 








Baby in the Tram.—Letting Baby give the 
Conductor the Money. 
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full of innocent gladness, be portrayed—be- 
hold, there is a rustic garden, a wicket gate, 
a trellis of roses, a maiden in pink calico and 
a sunbonnet. If it is desired to show a 
spoiled beauty, there is a room sumptuously 
furnished in satin brocade, and a pouting, 
bare-necked young lady flinging aside the 
contents of a jewel-box or basket of flowers. 
The miser has his closely barred room, his 
empty grate, and his one flickering candle; 
the French maid wears heels indicative of her 
race, and an apron proclaiming her pro- 
fession, to say nothing of displaying a feath- 
er duster and snubbing an adoring footman. 
No accessory which can aid in producing an 

















Photographed by Sareny. 


Miss +Fanis’s Impersonation of Anna Held. 


effect is omitted. The marvel of Miss Her- 
ford’s art is that she uses not a single ac- 
cessory to give atmosphere, or to prepare the 
minds of her audience for what they are about 
to receive. 

She comes out upon a stage set, it may 
be, with one table and a glass of water. She 
is a conventionally attired young woman, with 
soft, shining golden hair, parted and coiled 
decorously at the back of a very handsome 
head. Her fine skin has the bloom of ex- 
treme youth and proclaims her English stock. 
She uses no make-up. She might be a state- 
ly hostess advancing to meet a guest of whose 
identity she was not quite sure, and for whom 
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How Miss Fanis appears as Maude Adams. 


her manner is therefore a little colorless. She 
advances quietly toward the footlights and 
announces her selection. 

In another minute you are transported 
from the theatre. You are, let us say, in an 
air-tight, waxily clean New England room; 
the village seamstress, garrulous, precise, has 
come to help with the family sewing. She is 
rolling up her veil; she is producing her im- 
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Mrs. Leslie. Carter as Portrayed by Elsie Fanis. 
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the day. Suddenly you catch yourself with 
a start. New England is gone. A handsome, 
conventionally attired young woman is leav- 
ing the stage with much dignity. 

Half a dozen times in an afternoon or an 
evening does Miss Herford repeat the miracle 
for you. You are a somewhat vague, worried 
housewife from the suburbs; you are in an 
intelligence-office striving to persuade an able- 
bodied woman—any able-bodied woman—to 
come to your abode and work for you. You 
are painting the suburb in the rosiest pos- 
sible light and portraying life in your own 
home as nearly one long holiday as the 
remnants of a conscience and the desire to 
have the girl really work, will permit you. 








Her clever copy of David Warfield’s Smile. 


plements; she is making a human pin-cushion 
of herself; she is threading the needle; she 
is dispensing gossip and personal views, de- 
manding and giving instructions. The il- 
lusion is perfect. The voice is the high- 
pitched, nasal New England voice, the face is 
the prim, slightly acidulous face, the senti- 
ments are those of the village dressmaker by 
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As Edna May, Miss Fanis is Prim and Proper 


How far away is your suburb? Oh, only 
forty minutes—on the express trains only 
half an hour, of course. How large a family 
have you? You purposely evade mention of the 
baby and your brother-in-law, tossing them 
in later as unconsidered trifles, mere after- 
thoughts of domesticity. And when you have 
talked yourself quite hoarse and perjured 
yourself into who knows how many years of 
purgatory you have a sudden terror. Can it 
be that the unmoved individual who has 
i listened to your recital has not understood 

Photographed by Sarony you, after all?—“ Mrs. Kelly, is she deaf?” 


Miss Fanis's Carieature of Eddie Foy Your worst suspicion is realized. 
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Again, she transports you with the throng 
of your sisters to the bargain-counter. The 
familiar shop-zgirl, scarcely disdainful but cer- 
tainly bored, listens coldly to your queries 














Miss Fanis Impersonating Annie Russell. 


and remarks. She vouchsafes information 
with weary brevity. Suddenly her face lights. 
Human intelligence brightens it, human 
pleasure actually glows upon it. You and 
your stupid questions about the collars or 
the veils or the tidies are forgotten, ignored. 
Mr. Carter, happy aisle-man, perhaps, passes; 
the shop-girl becomes animated, gay; bits of 
persiflage fly across your head; you are rude 
enough to interrupt with a sharp demand as 
to price or size—and with lightning change 
the glazed, indifferent eyes, the dull, bored 
face are turned upon you. 

Sometimes Miss Herford will transport 
you to that spot which in life you would 
avoid almost as a plague-infested centre— 
the hotel piazza. There is the creak of rock- 
ing chairs in her voice; there are the preg- 
nant pauses of talk as So-and-so goes by 
for the second time to-day with That Young 
Man. There is the languid movement of the 
embroidery needle picking futile little bits 
of linen. There is the mother calling ad- 
monitions to her child below her on the lawn. 
There is the whole drowsy boredom and lit- 
tleness of the typical summer-hotel after- 
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noon reproduced for you with admirable hu- 
mor and wonderful restraint. 

It is this restraint which is one of the 
most remarkable features of Miss Herford’s 
gift. Her humor, although it portrays homely 
types, never degenerates into jocosity. Her 
expressions, whether of the nervous old lady 
searching frantically and witlessly through 
a time-table, or the equally nervous and wit- 
less old lady who, arrived at the station, is 
sure that most of her belongings have not 
arrived with her; or the platitudinous sub- 
urban club woman vaunting the necessity 
and beauty of the “ Let-Well-Alone Club”; 
or the eager, excited little waif of a milliner’s 
assistant bringing home a hat to a foot- 
light star—of whatever character, homely 
English or homely New-Engiish, are never 
overdone. 

The growth of Miss Herford’s art has been 
very gradual. Always, according to herself, 
she has liked to be some one else than herself. 
There are legends extant in Boston, where 
her fatlter, the Rev. Brooke Herford, was 
for many years pastor of the Arlington Street 
Church, that he once turned her away from 
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Miss Fanis’s Portrayal of Ethel Barrymore. 


her own door under the delusion that she 
was an overimportunate beggar whom the 
servants were powerless to drive off. That, 
however, was a youthfu) escapade, and im- 
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personations like it gave place, as she grew 
older, to less hazardous mimicries. For some 
time she “ took off,” at home and for the en- 
tertainment of her friends, the droll charac- 
ters whom she had seen or imagined during 





A Folly Laugh when She appears as 
Marie Dressler 


the day. Later, about seven years ago, she 
began her career as a professional monolo- 
gist, and it is safe to say that during that 
time she has had no rival in her art. She 
writes all her own monologues, and even if 
she did not act them they would be genuinely 
important contributions to the humorous 
character literature of the time. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
the interaction of the two arts of which she 
is mistress. In the early days of her imper- 
sonations she did not write the sketches out 
at all; there were variations in her rendering 
of them—such trifling variations as there are 
in the conversational manner of the same 
character from day to day. As Miss Herford’s 
accomplishment, however, developed into a 
profession, she began to write down her mono- 
logues. Now they are first written and then 
delivered, with such modifications as speech 
demands. It is Beatrice Herford, author, who 
supplies Beatrice Herford, impersonator, with 
material, not vice versa. 

Miss Herford takes her art very easily. 
She does not go about consciously seeking 
whimsical characters and situations. She 
does not rigidly study expression as she sees 
it in country trains, in country post-offices, 
and in all the places where she gathers her 
material. Her mind, she says, is something 
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of a rag-bag; when she needs a character she 
dives into it and generally produces some- 
thing tucked away long ago and half forgot- 
ten. She has never practised an expression 
before the mirror in the whole of her career; 
she only tries to be the character she is por- 
traying, and lets look, voice, and language 
more or less take care of themselves. That 
this method gives a wide range of expression 
a study of the series of photographs, taken 
for Harper’s Bazar, reveals. 

Last winter another young woman in New 
York discovered what fame might wait upon 
facility in facial expression. Elsie Janis, 
who has been mimicking everything since she 
was a baby—the parrot in the cage, the mon- 
key at the zoo, the cook in the kitchen, the 
clergyman making a pastoral call—took to 
mimicking the lights of the stage, and forth- 
with made the success of “The Vanderbilt 
Cup.” She is distinctly a mimic, as Miss 
Herford is an impersonator. Her mobile, un- 
touched young face—she is an exquisitely 
pretty, unspoiled child of sixteen or seven- 
teen—runs cheerfully through a long gamut 





Another Impersonation of Mrs. Leslie Carter. 


of distortions. With no other aid to the mo- 
bility of her features than a wonderfully ex- 
pressive mop of dark hair which she pulls 
this way and that as the necessities of her 
imitation require, she will “do” pouting 
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Maude Adams or turbulent Leslie Carter, 
sanctified Edna May, bizarre Anna Held, or 
piquant Ethel Barrymore; with entire absence 
of vanity she will screw her young face into 














Introducing the Presidents of the Two 
Women’s Clubs. 


the most maudlin expressions of Eddie Foy, 
or the most hideous contortions of Elfie Fay. 
Miss Janis’s method is as different from 
Miss Herford’s as is possible. She goes to 
the theatre and watches her intended victim. 
She studies every twist of the mouth, every 
lift of the eyebrows. Generally three or four 
observations of an actor or an actress in any 
part suffice for her purposes, and sometimes 
even one is enough. Her first attempts to 
reproduce the expression she wishes to cari- 
cature are made in the friendly darkness of 
her own room after she has gone to bed. In 
the morning she tries them before her mother, 
with whom she leads the life of a young 
schoolgirl when she is not on the stage. Mrs. 
Janis criticises, advises omissions and addi- 
tions, and by and by Elsie is able to practise 
before the mirror an expression which is often 
scarcely a caricature, but an absolute repro- 
duction. The pictures of her, taken for this 
article, are as admirable a testimonial to the 
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looking-glass method of preparation as 


Miss Herford’s dre for its opposite. Cer- 
tainly in the scene in “The Vander- 
bilt Cup,” in which she imitates Peter 


Pan making his heart-thrilling appeal 
to the audience for believers in fairies, 
she is not a laughable imitation of Maude 
Adams, but as moving a pleader as the real 
actress in the real play. Nevertheless, Miss 
Janis, in spite of the dramatic implications 
of such a bit of acting, declares herself en- 
tirely unambitious for the glories of a star, 
and perfectly contented to shine in the realm 
in which at present she has no rivals. Not 
even the lure of Juliet attracts her, as it has 
almost every young actress for generations. 
With the unabashed frankness of the Ameri- 
ean girl who can run her own motor-car, she 
declares the love-lorn damsel of Verona a 
goose, and disclaims the slightest desire to 
lean from the Capulet baleony. She modest- 
ly says that she knows she can imitate, and 
is not so sure of her ability to create a part. 








The English Aunt discovers her Purse. 


But there was Cecilia Loftus, who also could 
imitate. Miss Janis is very young. Am- 


bition may be a plant of later growth with 
her. 
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CHAPTER VIII—/(Continued) 
’ HEN she had finished reading 
Muh? Emile’s letter Hermione 
at, ~* sat quite still with it in 
¢ her hand, gazing at the white 
paper on which this cry from 
Africa was traced. 
called presently, without get- 
ting up from her seat. “I’ve had such a 
strange letter from Emile. I’m afraid—I 
feel as if he were going to be dreadfully ill 
or have an accident!” 

There was no reply. 

“ Eric!” she called again. 

Then she got up and looked into the bed- 
room. It was nearly dark, but she could see 
her husband’s black head on the pillow, and 
hear a sound of regular breathing. He was 
asleep already; she had not received his kiss 
or tucked him up. She felt absurdly un- 
happy, as if she had missed a pleasure that 
could never come to her again. 

Some time passed, and presently she heard 
a noise upon the terrace. She got up softly, 
went into the sitting-room, and looked out. 

Begun in Hagrer’s Bazar No. 1., Vol. XL. 







Lucrezia was laying the table for colla- 
zione. 

“Is it half past one already?” she asked. 

“ Si, signora.” 

“ But the padrone is still asleep!” 

“So is Gaspare, in the hay.” 

“Let them both sleep. They’ve been up all 
night. Ill eat alone. When they wake we'll 
manage something for them. Perhaps they'll 
sleep till evening, till dinner-time.” 

“Gaspare will, signora. He can sleep the 
clock round when he’s tired.” 

“And the padrone too, I dare say. All 
the better.” She spoke cheerfully, then went 
to sit down to her solitary meal. 

The letter of Artois was her only company. 
She read it again as she ate, and again felt 
as if it had been written by a man over whom 
some real misfortune was impending » The 
thought of his isolation in that remote Afri- 
can city pained her warm heart. 

“Poor old Emile!” she said to herself. 
only I could do something for him!” 

Lucrezia was standing beside Hermione. 
Now she turned to go into the house. As 
she did so she said, 


“ If 
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“Eeco, Antonino from the post-office!” 

“ Where?” asked Hermione. 

Lucrezia pointed to a little figure that was 
moving quickly along the mountain path 
towards the cottage. 

“ There, signora. But why should he come? 
It is not the hour for the post yet.” 

“No. Perhaps it is a telegram. Yes, it 
must be a telegram.” She glanced at the let- 
ter in her hand. “It’s a telegram from 
Africa,” she said, as if she knew. 

And at that moment she felt that she did 
know. 

Antonino came up to her, panting, and gave 
her the folded paper. 

“Go and get something to drink,” she said. 
“To eat, too, if you’re hungry.” 

Antonino ran off eagerly, while Hermione 
tore open the paper and read these words in 
French: 

“Monsieur Artois dangerously ill. Fear 
may not recover. He wished you to know.— 
Max Berton, Docteur Médecin, Kairouan.” 

Hermione dropped the telegram. She did 
not feel at all surprised. Indeed, she felt 
that she had been expecting almost these very 
words, telling her of a tragedy at which the 
letter she still held in her hand hinted. 
She did not hesitate for a moment as to what 
she would do. She would go to Kairouan, to 
close the eyes of her friend if he must die; if 
not, to nurse him back to life. 

Antonino was munching some bread and 
cheese and had one hand round a full glass 
of red wine. 

“T’m going to write an answer,” she said to 


him. “And you must run with it.” 

“Si, signora.” 

“T wonder,” Hermione thought, “if 
Eric—” 


She went gently to the bedroom. He was 
still sleeping calmly, and she returned to the 
sitting-room and wrote out the following 
telegram: “ Shall start for Kairouan at once. 
Wire me Tunisia Palace Hotel, Tunis.— 
Madame Delarey,” and sent Antonino with it 
flying down the hill. Then she got time-tables 
and a ;-uide-book to make out the journey. 

Alrvady she felt as if she were travelling. 
All sense of peace had left her. 

Swiftly, as one in haste, she wrote down 
times of departure and arrival. She would 
have liked to begin at once to pack, but all 
her things were in the bedroom where Eric 
was sleeping. She longed for him to wake, 
but she would not wake him. 
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The afternoon waned and still he slept. 
As she watched the light changing on the sea, 
growing softer, more wistful, and the long 
outline of Etna becoming darker against the 
sky, Hermione felt a sort of unreasonable 
despair taking possession of her. So few 
hours of the day were left now, and on the 
morrow this Sicilian life, a life that had been 
ideal, must come to an end for a time, and 
perhaps forever. The abruptness of the blow 
which had fallen had wakened in‘ her sensi- 
tive heart a painful, almost an exuzgerated, 
sense of the uncertainty of the human 
fate. 

It seemed to her that even with Eric in 
another place she could never know again 
such perfect peace and joy, and her heart 
ached at the thought of leaving it. 

The twilight was falling when he stirred, 
muttered some broken words, and opened his 
eyes. He heard no sound and thought it was 
early morning. 

“Hermione!” he said, softly. Then he lay 
still for a moment and remembered. “ By 
Jove! it must be long past time for dé- 
jeuner!” he thought. He sprang up and put 
his head into the sitting-room. “Hermione!” 
he called. 

“ Yes,” she answered, from the terrace. 

“ What’s the time?” 

“ Nearly dinner-time.” 

He burst out laughing. “ Didn’t you think 
I was going to sleep forever?” he said. 

“ Almost,” her voice said. 

He wondered a little why she did not come 
to him, but only answered him from a dis- 
tance. 

“Tl dress and be out in a moment,” he 
called. 

“ All right!” 

When, a few minutes later, he came out 
upon the terrace she resolved to tell him at 
once. 

“Eric,” she said, “ while you’ve been sleep- 
ing I’ve been living very fast and travelling 
very far.” 

“How, Hermione? What do you mean?” 
he asked, sitting down by the wall and look- 
ing at her with eyes that still held shadows 
of sleep. 

“ Something’s 


happened to-day that’s— 


that’s going to alter everything.” 
He looked astonished. 

you are! 

here ?” 


“This came.” 


“Why, how grave 


But what? What could happen 
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She gave him the doctor’s telegram. He 
read it slowly, aloud. 

“Artois!” he said. “Poor fellow! 
out there in Africa all alone!” 

He stopped speaking, looked at her, then 
leaned forward, put his arm round her shoul- 
der, and kissed her gently. 

“T’m awfully sorry for you Hermione,” he 
said. “Awfully sorry. I know how you 
must be feeling. When did it come?” 

“Some nours ago.” 

“And i’ve been sleeping. 
brute.” He kissed her again. 
you wake me?” 


And 


I feel like a 
“Why didn’t 
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“But then—what will you do?” 

“While you’ve been sleeping I’ve been 
looking out trains.” 

“Trains! You don’t mean—” 

“T must start for Kairouan to-morrow 
morning. Read this too.” And she gave 
him Emile’s letter. “ Doesn’t that make you 
feel his loneliness?” she said, when he had 
finished it. “And think of it now—now 
when perhaps he knows that he is dying.” 

“You are going away,” he said, “going 
away from here?” His voice sounded as if 
he could not believe it. “To-morrow morn- 
ing?” he added, more incredulously. 





ANTONINO WAS MUNCHING 


“Just to share a grief! 
been horrid of me, Eric!” 

He looked again at the telegram. 

“Did you wire?” he asked. 

“ Yes.” 

“Of course. Perhaps to-morrow, or in a 
day or two, we shall have better news that he’s 
turned the corner. He’s a strong man, Her- 
mione: he ought to recover.” 

“Eric,” she said, “I want to tell you 
something.” 

“ What, dear?” 

“T feel I must— 
news.” 


VOL. XL.—33 


That would have 


I can’t wait here for 


SOME BREAD AND CHEESE. 

“Tf I waited I might be too late.” She was 
watching him with intent eyes in which there 
seemed to flame a great anxiety. 

“How far is Kairouan?” 

“Tf I catch the train at Tunis I can be 
there the day after to-morrow.” 

“And you are going to nurse him, of 
course ?” 

“Yes, if—if I’m in time. 
pack before dinner.” 

“How beastly!” he said, just like a boy. 
“How utterly beastly! I don’t feel as if I 
could believe it all. But you—what a trump 
you are, Hermione! To leave this and travel 


Now I ought to 
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all that way—not one woman in a hundred 
would do it.” 

“Emile is more to me than any one in the 
world but you,” she said. 

Her voice changed, faltered on the last 
word, and she walked along the terrace to the 
sitting-room window. 

“T must pack now,” she said. “Then we 
can have one more quiet time together after 
dinner.” 

Her last words seemed to strike him, for he 
followed her, and as she was going into the 
bedroom he said. 

“Perhaps— Why shouldn’t I—” 

But then he stopped. 

“Yes, Eric?” she said, quickly. 

“Where’s Gaspare?” he asked. “We'll 
make him help with the packing. But you 
won’t take much, will you? It ‘ll only be for 
a few days, I suppose.” 

“Who knows?” 

“Gaspare! Gaspare!” he called. 

“Che vuole?” answered a sleepy voice. 

“Come here.” 

In a moment a languid figure appeared 
round the corner. Eric explained matters. 
Instantly Gaspare became a thing of quick- 
silver. He darted to help Hermione. Every 
nerve seemed quivering to be useful. 

“And the signore?” he said, presently, as 
he carried a trunk into the room. 

“The signore!” said Hermione. 

“Ts he going too?” 

“No, no!” said Hermione, swiftly. 

She put her finger to her lips. Delarey was 
just coming into the room. 

Gaspare said no more, but he shot a curious 
glance from padrona to padrone as he knelt 
down to lay some things in the trunk. 

By dinner-time Hermione’s preparations 
were completed. She came out on to the 
terrace, where the dinner-table was laid. It 
was a warm, still night, like the night of the 
fishing, and the moon hung low in a clear 
sky. 

They ate their dinner in silence for some 
time. Presently Eric began to crumble his 
bread. 

“Hermione,” he said, “look here—” 

“Yes, Eric?” 

“T’ve been thinking—of course I scarcely 
know Artois and I could be of no earthly use, 
but I’ve been thinkinz whether it would not 
be better for me to come to Kairouan with 
you.” 

For a moment Hermione’s rugged face was 
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lit up by a fire of joy that made her look 
beautiful. Eric went on crumbling his bread. 

“T didn’t say anything at first,” he con- 
tinued, “ because I—well, somehow I felt so 
fixed here, almost part of the place, and I 
had never thought of going till it got too hot. 
But why shouldn’t I come too, to look after 
you?” And he laughed. 

As he went on speaking the light in Hermi- 
one’s face flickered and died out. It was 
when he laughed that it vanished quite away. 

“Thank you, Eric,” she said, quietly. 
“Thank you, dear. I should love to have you 
with me, but it would be a shame!” 

“ Why ?”’ 

“Why? Why—it would be selfish to drag 
you across the sea to a sick-bed, or perhaps to 
a death-bed.” 

“ But the journey ?”’ 

“Oh, I am accustomed to being a lonely 
woman. Think how short a time we’ve been 
married. I’ve nearly always travelled alone.” 

“Yes, I know,” he said. “Of course 
there’s no danger. I didn’t mean that, 
only—” 

“Only you were ready to be unselfish,” she 
said. “Bless you for it. But this time I 
want to be unselfish. You must stay here 
to keep house, and I’ll come back the first 
moment I can, the very first.” 

Dinner was. soon over and Gaspare came 
to clear away. His face was very grave, even 
troubled. He did not like this abrupt de- 
parture of his padrona. 

“You will come back, signora?” he said, as 
he drew away the cloth and prepared to fold 
up the table and carry it indoors. 

Hermione managed to laugh. 
course, Gaspare! 
away forever?” 

“ Africa is a long way off.” 

“Only nine hours from Trapani. I may 
be back very soon. Will you forget me?’ 

“Did I forget my padrona when she was in 
England?” the boy replied, his expressive face 
suddenly hardening and his great eyes glitter- 
ing .._ ": sullen fires. 

Hermione quickly laid her hand on his. 
“T was only jesting. You know your pa- 
drona trusts you to remember her as she re- 
members you.” 

Gaspare lifted up her hand quickly, kissed 
it, and hurried away, lifting his own hand to 
his eyes. 

“These Sicilians know how to make one 
love them,” said Hermione, with a little catch 


“Why, of 
Did you think I was going 
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in her voice. “I believe that boy would die 
for me, if necessary.” 

“’m sure he would,” said Eric. “ But one 
doesn’t find a padrona like you every day.” 

She stood up. “Please God, we'll 
have many more nights together here,” 
she said, “many more blessed, blessed 
nights. The stillness of the hills is 
like all the truth of the world, sifted from 
the falsehood and made into one beautiful 
whole. Oh, Eric, there is a heaven on earth— 
when two people love each other in the midst 
of such silence as this.” Below them the sea 
zleamed delicately, almost like a pearl. In 
the distance, towering above the sea, the snow 
of Etna gleamed more coldly, with a bleaker 
purity, a suggestion of remote mysteries and 
of untrodden heights. Above the snow of 
Etna shone the star of Venus. Beside the sea 
shone the little light in the house of the 
sirens. 

And as they stood for a moment before 
the cottage in the deep silence of the night, 
Hermione looked up at the star above the 
snow. But Eric looked down at the little 
light beside the sea. 


CHAPTER IX 


NLY when Hermione was gone, when 
() the train from which she waved her 

hand had vanished along the line that 
skirted the sea, and he saw Gaspare winking 
away two tears that were about to fall on his 
brown cheeks, did Eric begin to realize the 
largeness of the change that fate had wrought 
in his Sicilian life. He realized it more 
sharply when he had climbed the mountain 
and stood once more upon the terrace before 
the house of the priest. 

He gazed at Etna, and thought, “ How 
extraordinary that I’m living up here on a 
mountain and looking at the smoke from 
Etna, and that there’s no English-speaking 
person here but me!” He looked at Gaspare 
and at Lucrezia, and thought, “ What a queer 
trio of companions we are!” " 

He had taken up a book, almost without 
knowing it, and now, holding it in his hand, 
he went to the head of the steps leading to 
the terrace and looked out. Gaspare was sit- 
ting by the wall with a very dismal face. He 
stared silently at his master for a minute. 
Then he said: 

“The signora should have taken us with 
her to Africa. It would have been better.” 
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“Tt was impossible, Gaspare,” Eric said, 
rather hastily. “She is going to a poor si- 
gnore who is ill.” 

“T know.” The boy paused for a moment. 
Then he said, “ Is the signore her brother?” 

“Her brother! No.” 

“Is he a relation?” 

“ No.” 

“Is he very old?” 

“Certainly not.” 

Gaspare repeated, “The signora should 
have taken us with her to Africa.” 

Suddenly Erie laughed gayly. “ Now I'll 
give you a lesson in English, and when the 
signora comes back you can talk to her.” 

The afternoon had gone in a flash. Eve- 
ning came while they were still under the 
oak-trees, and the voice of Lucrezia was heard 
calling from the terrace. 

“Tt isn’t dinner-time already?” said Eric, 
getting up reluctantly. 

“Yes, Meester Sir, eef you pleesi,” said 
Gaspare, with conscious pride. “ We go way.” 

“Bravo! Well, I’m getting hungry.” 

As Eric sat alone at dinner on the terrace, 
while Gaspare and Lucrezia ate and chattered 
in the kitchen, he saw presently far down be- 
low the shining of the light in the house of 
the sirens. It came out when the stars came 
out, this tiny star of the sea. He felt a little 
lonely as he sat there eating all by himself, 
and when the light was kindled near the 
water, that lay like a dream waiting to be 
sweetly disturbed by the moon, he was pleased 
as by the greeting of a friend. For he con- 
nected it with earthly things—things a man 
could understand. He imagined Maddalena 
in the cottage where he had slept preparing 
the supper for Salvatore, who was presently 
going off to sea to spear fish, or net them, or 
take them with lines for the market on the 
morrow. There was bread and cheese on the 
table, and the good red wine that could harm 
nobody, wine that had all the laughter of the 
sun rays in it. And the cottage door was 
open to the sea. 

He had finished dinner now, and he pushed 
back his chair and drew a cigar from his 
pocket. Then he struck a match. As he was 
putting it to the cigar he looked again 
towards the sea and saw the light. 

“Damn!” 

“ Signore!” 

Gaspare came running. 

“T didn’t call, Gaspare, I only said 
‘Mamma mia!’ because I burnt my fingers.” 
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He struck another match and lit the cigar. 

“ Signore—” Gaspare began, and stopped. 

“Yes? What is it?” 

“ Signore, 1—Lucrezia, you know, has rela- 
tives at Castel Vecchio.” 

Castel Veechio was the nearest village, 
perched on the hill-top opposite, twenty 
minutes’ walk from the cottage. 

“ Ebbene ?” 

“Ebbene, signorino, to-night there is a 
festa in their house. It is the festa of Pan- 
crazio, her cousin. Sebastiano will be there 
to play and they will dance, and—” 

“Tucrezia wants to go?” 

“Si, signore, but she is afraid to ask.” 

“Afraid! Of course she can go, she must 
go. Tell her. But at night can she come 
back alone?” 

“ Signore, I am invited, but I said—I did 
not like the first evening that the padrona 
is away—if you would come they would take 
it as a great honor.” 

“ Go, Gaspare, take Lucrezia, and bring her 
back safely.” 

“ And you, signore ?” 

“T would come too, but I think a stranger 
would spoil the festa.” 

“Oh no, signore. On the contrary—” 

“1 know—you think I shall be sad alone.” 

“Si, signore.” 

“You are good to think of your padrone, 
but I shall be quite content. You go with 
Lucrezia and come back as late as you like. 
Tell Lucrezia! Off with you!” 

Gaspare hesitated no longer. In a few 
minutes he had put on his best clothes and a 
soft hat, and stuck a large red rose above 
each ear. He came to say good-by with 
Lucrezia on his arm. Her head was wrapped 
in a brilliant yellow and white shawl with 
saffron-colored fringes. They went of to- 
gether, laughing and skipping down the stony 
path like two children. 

When their footsteps died away Delarey, 
who had walked to the archway to see them 
off, returned slowly to the terrace and began 
to pace up and down, puffing at his cigar. 

Eric recalled his conversation with Gas- 
pare, when the boy had asked him whether 
Artois was Hermione’s brother, or a relation, 
or whether he was old. He remembered Gas- 
pare’s intonation when he said, almost stern- 
ly, “ The signora should have taken us with 
her to Africa.” Evidently he was astonished. 
Why? It must have been because he, De- 
larey. had let his wife go to visit a man in 
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a distant city alone. Sicilians did not under- 
stand certain things. 

A new feeling began to stir within him, 
unreasonable, absurd. It was not anger. It 
was a faint, dawning sense of injury, but so 
faint that it did not rouse, but only touched 
gently, almost furtively, some spirit drows- 
ing within. 

He began to walk a little faster up and 
down, always keeping along the terrace wall. 

Suppose he had shown surprise at Her- 
mione’s project? Suppose he had asked her 
not to go? What would she have said? He 
did not doubt Hermione. No one who knew 
her as he did could doubt her, yet neverthe- 
less, now that he was quite companionless in 
the night, he felt deserted, he felt as if every 
one else were linked with life, while he stood 
entirely alone. Hermione was travelling to 
her friend. Lucrezia and Gaspare had gone 
to their festa, to dance, to sing, to joke, to 
make merry, to make love—who knew? And 
he—what was there for him in this night 
that woke up desires for joy, for the sweetness 
of the life that sings in the passionate aisles 
of the south? 

Delarey’s cigar was burned to a stump. He 
took it from his lips, and threw it with all his 
force over the wall towards the sea. Then he 
put his hands on the wall and leant over it, 
fixing his eyes on the sea. The sense of in- 
jury grew in him. He resented the joys of 
others in this beautiful night, and he felt as 
if all the world were at a festa, as if all the 
world were doing wonderful things in the 
wonderful night, while he was left solitary 
to eat out his heart beneath the moon. 

Leaning over the wall, he looked down upon 
the sea. The star that seemed caught in the 
sea smiled at him, summoned him. Its gold 
was like the gold, the little feathers of gold, 
in the dark hair of a Sicilian girl singing the 
song of the May beside the sea: 


“Maju torna, maju veni, 
Cu li belli soi ciureri—” 


He tried to hum the tune, but it had left 
his memory. He longed to hear it once more 
under the olive-trees of the Sirens’ Isle. 

Again his thought went to Hermione. 


Had she wanted him to go with her? In 
England he had never had a passing moment 
of jealousy of Artois; but now, to-night, 
mingled with his creeping resentment against 
the joys of the peasants, of those not far 
from him under the moon of Sicily, there 
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was a sensation of jealousy which came from 
the knowledge that his wife was travelling 
to her friend. His inaction and solitude be- 
gan to torture him. Suddenly he knew that 
he could not remain all night alone on the 
mountainside. 

Hermione was travelling 
to her friend. Must he re- 
main quite friendless ? 


CHAPTER X 


S dawn was breaking 
A Lucrezia and Gaspare 
climbed slowly up the 
mountainside towards the 
cottage. Lucrezia’s eyes 
were red, for she had just 
bidden good-by to Sebasti- 
ano, who was sailing that 
day for the Lipari Islands, 
and she did not know how 
soon he would be back. Se- 
bastiano had not cried. He 
loved change, and was radi- 
ant at the prospect of his 
voyage. But Lucrezia’s heart 
was torn. She knew Sebas- 
iano, knew his wild and ad- 
venturous spirit, his reckless 
passion for life, and the gifts 
it seatters at the feet of 
lusty youth. There were 
‘maidens in the Lipari Isles. 
They might be beautiful. 
She had scarcely been jeal- 
ous of Sebastiano before her 
betrothal to him, for then 
she had had no rights over 
him, and she was filled with 
the spirit of humbleness 
that still dwells in the wom- 
en of Sicily, the spirit that 
whispers, “Man may do 
what he will.” But now 
something had arisen within her to do battle 
with that spirit. She wanted Sebastiano for 
her very own and the thought of his freedom 
when away tormented her. 
Gaspare comforted her. 
near to the cottage he said: 
“Zitta, Lucrezia! The padrone is asleep. 
We must steal in softly and not waken him.” 
On tiptoe they crept along the terrace. 
“He will have left the door open for us,” 
whispered Gaspare. 
beside him and will not have been afraid.” 


When they drew 





“He has the revolver ' 
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But when they stood before the steps the 
door was shut. Gaspare tried it gently. It 
was locked. 


“Phew!” he whistled. “ We cannot get in, 


for we cannot wake him.” 


THEIR HANDS WERE LINKED TOGETHER. 


Lucrezia shivered. 
feel cold. 

“Mamma mia!” she began. 

But Gaspare’s sharp eyes had spied the key 
lying on the window-sill. He darted to it and 
picked it up. Then he stared at the locked 
door and at Lucrezia. 

“But where is the padrone?” he said. 
“Oh, I know! He locked the door on the in- 
side and then put the key out of the window. 
But why is the bedroom window shut? He 
always sleeps with it open!” 


Sorrow had made her 
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Quickly he thrust the key into the lock, 
opened the door, and entered the dark sitting- 
room. Holding up a warning hand to keep 
Lucrezia quiet, he tiptoed to the bedroom 
door, opened it without noise, and disappear- 
ed, leaving Lucrezia outside. After a minute 
or two he came back. 

“Tt is all right. 
bed.” 

Lucrezia turned to go. 

“ And never mind getting up early to make 
the padrone’s coffee,” Gaspare added. “I 
will do it. I am not sleepy. I shall take 
the gun and go out after the birds.” 

Lucrezia looked surprised. Gaspare was 
not in the habit of relieving her of her 
duties. On the contrary, he was a strict task- 
master. But she was tired and preoccupied. 
So she made no remark and went off to her 
room behind the house, walking heavily and 
untying the handkerchief that was round her 
head. 

When she had gone Gaspare stood by the 
table thinking deeply. He had lied to Lu- 
crezia. The padrone was not asleep. His 
bed had not been slept in. When had he 
gone? Where was he now? 

He went out on to the terrace and looked 
around him. The dawn was faint and pale. 
Wreaths of mist, like smoke trails, hung be- 
low him, obscuring the sea. The ghostly cone 
of Etna loomed into the sky, extricating itself 
from swaddling bands of clouds which 
shrouded its lower flanks. 

What could have kept the padrone from 
his sleep till this hour? 

Gaspare shivered a little as he stared over 
the wall. He was thinking—thinking furious- 
ly. Although searcely educated at all, he was 
exceedingly sharp-witted, and could read 
character almost as swiftly and surely as an 
Arab. At this moment he was busily recall- 
ing the book he had been reading for many 
weeks in Sicily, the book of his padrone’s 
character, written out for him in words, in 
glances, in gestures, in likes and dislikes, 
most clearly in actions. Mentally he turned 
the leaves until he came to the night of the 
fishing, to the waning of the night, to the 
journey to the caves, to the dawn when he 
woke upon the sand and found that the pa- 
drone was not beside him. His brown hand 
tightened on the stick he held, his brown eyes 
stared with the glittering acuteness of a great 
bird’s at the cloud trails hiding the sea below 
him. 


He is sleeping. Go to 
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He knew that his padrone was where he 
had been in that other dawn, when he slipped 
away from the cave where his companions 
were sleeping. 

Surefooted as a goat, and incited to abnor- 
mal activity by a driving spirit within him 
that throbbed with closely mingled curiosity, 
jealousy, and anger, Gaspare made short work 
of the path in the ravine. In a few minutes 
he came out on the road by Isola Bella. On 
the shore was a group of fishermen, all of 
them friends of his, getting ready their fish- 
ing-tackle and hauling down the boats to the 
gray sea for the morning’s work. Some of 
them hailed him, but he took no notice, only 
pulled his soft hat down sideways over his 
cheek, and hurried on in the direction of 
Messina, keeping to the left side of the road 
and away from the shore, till he gained the 
summit of the hill from which the Caffé 
Berardi and the caves were visible. There he 
stopped for a moment and looked down. He 
saw no one upon the shore, but at some dis- 
tance upon the sea there was a black dot, a 
fishing-boat. It was stationary. Gaspare 
knew that its occupant must be hauling in 
his net. 

“Salvatore is out, then!” he muttered to 
himself, as he turned aside from the road on 
to the promontory which was connected by 
the black wall of rock with the land where 
stood the house of the sirens. This wall, for- 
bidding as it was, and descending sheer into 
deep sea on either side, had no terrors for 
him. He dropped down to it with a sort of 
skilful carelessness, then squatted on a stone 
and quickly unlaced his mountain boots, pull- 
ed his stockings off, slung them with the boots 
round his neck, and stood up on his bare feet. 
Then, balancing himself with his outstretch- 
ed arms, he stepped boldly upon the wall. It 
was very narrow. The sea surged through it. 
There was not space on it to walk straight- 
footed, even with only one foot at a time upon 
the rock. Gaspare was obliged to plant his 
feet sideways, the toes and heels pointing to 
the sea on either hand. But the length of the 
wall was short, and he went across it almost 
as quickly as if he had been walking upon the 
road. Having gained the further side, he put 
on his stockings and boots, grasped his stick, 
and began to climb upward through the thick- 
ly growing trees towards the house of the 
sirens. His instinct had told him upon the 


terrace that the padrone was there. 
As he drew near to the cottage he walked 














THE CALL 
carefully, though still swiftly, but when he 
reached it he paused, bent forward his head, 
and listened. At first he heard nothing except 
the faint murmur of the sea upon the rocks. 
Some five minutes passed. Again and again, 
with a measured monotony, came to him the 
regular lisp of the waves, And then, as if in 
reply, he heard the sound of human voices. 
They were distant and faint almost as the 
lisp of the sea, and were surely coming to- 
wards him from the sea. 

When Gaspare realized that the speakers 
were not in the cottage he crept round the 
angle of the wall, slipped across the open 
space that fronted the cottage door, and, gain- 
ing the trees, stood still in almost exactly the 
place where Eric had stood when he watched 
Maddalena in the dawn. 

The sounded again and nearer. 
There was a little laugh in a zirl’s voice, then 
the dry twang of the plucked strings of a 
guitar, then silence. After a minute the 
guitar strings twanged again and a girl’s 
voice began to sing a peasant song. “Zam- 
pagnaro.” 

At the end of the verse there was an imi- 
tation of the ceramalla by the voice, hum- 
ming, or rather whining, bouche fermée. As 
it ceased a man’s voice said: 

“Ancora! Ancora!” 

The girl’s voice began the imitation again, 
and the man’s voice joined in grotesquely, ex- 
aggerating the imitation farcically and clos- 
ing it with a boyish shout. 

In response, standing under the trees, Gas- 
pare shouted. He had meant to keep silence; 
but the twang of the guitar, with its sugges- 
tion of a festa, the singing voices, the youth- 
ful laughter, and the final exclamation ring- 
ing out in the dawn overcame the angry and 
suspicious spirit that had hitherto dominated 
him. The boy’s imp of fun was up and 
dancing within him. He could not drive it 
out or lay it to rest. 

“ Hi—yi—yi—yi—-yi!” 

His voice died away, and was answered by 
a silence that seemed like a startled thing 
holding its breath. 

He called again lustily, leaped out from the 
trees, and went running across the open space 
to the edge of the plateau by the sea. A 
tiny path wound steeply down from here to 
the rocks below, and on it, just under the 
concealing crest of the land, stood the pa- 
drone with Maddalena. Their hands were 
linked together, as if they had caught at each 


voices 
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other sharply for sympathy or help. Their 
faces were tense and their lips parted. But 
as they saw Gaspare’s light figure leaping 
over the hill edge, his dancing eyes fixed 
shrewdly, with a sort of boyish scolding, upon 
them, their hands fell apart, their faces re- 
laxed. 

“ Gasparino!” said Eric, 
called !” 

“Si, signore.” , 

He came up to them. Maddalena’s oval 
face had flushed, and she dropped the full 
lids over her black eyes as she said, 

“ Buon giorno, Gaspare.” 

“Buon giorno, Donna Maddalena.” 

Then they stood for a moment in silence. 
Eric was the first to speak again. 

“But why did you come here?” he said. 
“How did you know?” 

Already the sparkle of merriment had 
dropped out of Gaspare’s face as the feeling 
of jealousy, of not having been completely 
trusted, returned to his mind. 

“Did not the signore wish me to know?” 
he said, almost gruffly, with a sort of sullen 
violence. “I am sorry.” 

Eric touched the back of his hand, giving 
it a gentle, half-humorous slap. 

“Don’t be an ass, Gaspare. But how could 
you guess where I had gone?” 

“Where did you go before, signore, when 
you could not sleep?” 

At this thrust Eric imitated Maddalena 
and reddened slightly. ; 

“ Signorino, you should trust me,” 
the boy, sullenly. 

Erie said nothing in reply. Maddalena 
was there. They walked in silence to the cot- 
tage door, and there, rather like a detected 
schoolboy, he bade her good-by, and set out 
through the trees with Gaspare. 

“That’s not the way, is it?” Erie said, 
presently, as the boy turned to the left. 

“Tlow did you come, signore?” 

“ 1 ” 

He hesitated. Then he saw the uselessness 
of striving to keep up a master’s pose with 
this servant of the sea and of the hills. 

“T came by water,” he said, smiling. “1 
swam, Gasparino.” 

The boy answered the smile, and suddenly 
the tension between them was broken and 
they were at their ease again. 

“T will show you another way, signore, if 
you are not afraid.” 

Eric laughed out gayly. 


“Tt was you who 


returned 








“The way of the rocks?” he said. 

“Si, signore. But you must go barefooted 
and be as nimble as a goat.” 

“Do you doubt me, Gasparino ?” 

He looked at the boy hard, with a deliber- 
ately quizzing kindness, that was gay but 
asked forgiveness too, and surely promised 
amendment. 

“Do like this, signore!” 

Gaspare slung his boots and 
round his neck. Eric imitated him. 

“And now give me your hand—so—with- 
out pulling.” 

“But you hadn’t—” 

“ Give me your hand, signore!” 

It was an order. Eric obeyed it, feeling 
that in these matters Gaspare had the right to 
command. 

“Walk as I do, signore, and keep step.” 

“ Bene!” 

“ And look before you. 

“Va bene.” 

A moment, and they were across. Eric blew 
out his breath. 

“By Jove!” he said, in English. 

He sat down on the grass, put his hand on 
his knees, and looked back at the rock and at 
the precipices. 

“T’m glad I can do that!” he said. 

“ Signore, why did you go down to the sea 
instead of coming to the festa?” 
Eric did not answer at once. 
ing himself Gaspare’s question. Why had he 
gone to the Sirens’ Isle? Gaspare continued: 

“ May I say what I think, signore? You 
know I am Sicilian, and I know the 
Sicilians.” 

“What is it?” 

“Strangers should be careful what they do 
in my country.” 

“Madonna! You call me a stranger?” 

It was Eric’s turn to be angry. He spoke 
with sudden heat. The idea that he was a 
stranger in Sicily seemed to him ridiculous, 
almost offensive. 


stockings 


Don’t look down.” 


He was ask- 
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“Well, signore, you have only been here 
a little while. I was born here and have 
never been anywhere else.” 

“Tt is true. Go on then.” 

“The men of Sicily are not like the Eng- 
lish or the Germans. They are jealous of their 
women, I have been told that in your coun- 
try, on festa-days, if a man likes a girl and 
she likes him he can take her for a walk. Is 
it true?” 

“ Quite true.” 

“He cannot walk with her here. He can- 
not even walk with her down the street of 
Biondino alone. It would be a shame.” 

“But there is no harm in it.” 

“Who knows? It is not our custom. We 
walk with our friends and the girls walk with 
their friends. If Salvatore, the father of 
Maddalena, knew—” 

He did not finish his sentence, but, with 
sudden and startling violence, made the ges- 
ture of drawing out a knife and thrusting it 
upwards into the body of an adversary. Eric 
stopped on the path. He felt as if he had 
seen a murder. 

“ Ecco!” said Gaspare, calmly, dropping his 
hand. 

“ But—but—I mean no harm to Madda- 
lena.” 

“Tt does not matter.” 

It seemed to Eric that he was with an in- 
flexible chaperon, against whose dominion it 
would be difficult, if not useless, to struggle. 

“Gasparino,” he said, meekly, “I want 
you to look after me. But don’t be unkind 
to me. I’m older than you, I know, but I 
feel awfully young here, and I do want to 
have a little fun without doing any harm to 
anybody or getting any harm myself. One 
thing I promise you, that I'll always trust 


you and tell you what I’m up to. There! 
Have you quite forgiven me now?” 
Gaspare’s face became radiant. He felt 


that he had done his duty. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 

















Herbs, too, she knew, and well of them could 
speak, 
That in her garden sipped the silv’ry dew. 
—SHENSTONE’S “ Schoolmistress.” 


HE good old days, nearly two centuries 
i old now, when this ancient dame rested 
from her mental labors and the taming 
of unruly pupils by taking healthful exercise 
in her garden, are in a way coming back io 
us. Fresh-air work is the order of the day, 
and almost every one finds an hour or so at 
least in the twenty- 
four to devote to the 
culture of something 
in the flowering line. 
And this old “ Goody ” 
of the eighteenth cen- 
tury sets us a most 
charming example. 
She providently 
planted many birch- 
trees near her thatched 
cottage, from which to 
cut the “baleful 
twigs,” her sceptre and 
sign of awful power. 
And what a quaint 
picture she makes sit- 
ting in the summer 
sunlight in her shelter- 
ed gafden, erect in her 
elbow-chair, sceptre in 
hand! We can hardly 
hope to follow her to- 
day in all the varied 
industries her rustic 





“ PRETTY MAIDS ALL 


the planting of a new garden, which is to vie 
with hers in sweetness: “the tufted basil,” 
“pun-provoking thyme,” with sweet marjor- 
am, balm, and rosemary; above all, and in the 
sunniest corner, the blue lavender, to per- 
fume the family linen-chest: 


And lavender, whose spikes of azure bloom 

Shall be, ere-while, in arid bundles bound, 

To lurk amidst the labors of her loom, 

And crown her kerchiefs clean with mickle rare 
perfume. 

We may plant our 
herbs in odd corners 
of a garden already 
laid out, and we may 
make a new herb-gar- 
den, large or small, as 
space offers. But if we 
are so fortunate as to 
choose a new spot for 
the permanent growing 
of herbs, let us select a 
plot of ground some 
eighty feet long by 
fifteen feet wide, some 
corner of land that is 
likely to be left undis- 
turbed, lying not whol- 
ly in the sun nor yet 
too much in the shade. 

It is well to plough 
deep and dress heavily 
with well-rotted ma- 
nure, as some of our 
beds will need no re- 


IN A ROW.” planting for many 
garb implies: her years, and this first 
snow-white cap and apron of harebell blue preparatory work should’ be _ thorough. 


are made of linen for which she herself has 
grown the blue-eyed flax; her russet gown is 
of homespun from the wool of sheep she her- 
self has tended. 

And what a sweet occupation her garden 
affords her, between the busy hours in school 
and the long evenings spent in carding, spin- 
ning, and weaving! Here she raised all the 
aromatic herbs we must note in our list for 


Through the centre lay out a path for the 
entire length and fully three feet wide, as 
vigorous root-stocks are sure to encroach on 
this space, from both sides, as the herbs 
spread with each year’s growth. 

A simple trellis of cedar posts, ten feet in 
height and eight feet above the soil, may be 
built to shut in this space and afford sup- 
port for the vines which will form an ef- 
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fective background as well as a shelter for our 
flowers and herbs. These posts should be 
joined together by more slender branches, the 
bark and rough knots being retained if a 
rustic effect is desired. As a matter of fact 





A BUNCH OF FENNEL IN A JAR, 


the design of the trellis matters little, as after 
the second year the vines entirely cover it. 

To cover the square arch and the four 
posts that mark the end of the garden where 
one enters, plant six crimson ramblers; train- 
ed and trimmed with care, they will rapidly 
form a green archway, and the mass of crim- 
son bloom in early June can hardly be ex- 
celled in sweetness and beauty. The yellow 
rambler is also a good bloomer. 

On the right we may alternate the many 
varieties of sweetbrier roses with the wild 
grape-vine or the Isabella grape. These are 
all rapid growers, especially the wild brier; 
they fill the air with the rarest fragrance 
when in bloom, while their foliage too is 
perfumed, and of lasting beauty. Beyond 
these plant the Japanese honeysuckle for the 
sake of its pure white flower and honey-sweet 
breath; a Clematis paniculata will make a 
beautiful show of white bloom here azainst 
the dark green of hop-vine leaves. The hop 
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blossom, too, forms a graceful contrast in 
paler, yellower green. 

The Akebia quinata has a chocolate-pur- 
ple flower and curious, deep-cut leaf that 
could only come from Japan, and when this 
vine coils round the tall new shoots of 
a sweetbrier, and the shining leaves 
of the wichuriana rose strive to fol- 
low suit in its heavenward course, the 
tangle formed is a very pleasing one. 

On the left we may continue to cov- 
er our sheltering trellis with the Rosa 
multiflora: the snowlike masses of tiny 
flowers are followed by full sprays of 
brilliant red berries which are gay 
against the real snow of winter. Here 
bees will swarm and butterflies hover, 
while the rarer humming-birds dart in 
and out—there is no lack of pleasant 
companionship in your true herb-gar- 
den,—and here comes in the pussy to 
rub and sniff and purr and roll over 
and over—when once the heat has be- 
gun its good work. 

Now, in direct defiance of our dame 
with the birchen rod, for she allowed 
no gaudy bloom in her sombre, purely 
utilitarian and medicinal herb-bed, we 
will boldly plant on our right a long 
row of hollyhocks, single and double, 
pink, yellow, white, and purple-black. 
If we can get plants a year old, so 
much the better. If not, we must 
plant the seed in a long drill some two 
inches deep—these will require thinning,— 
and wait a year for the bloom. 

On the left let us put in every variety 
of foxglove—these also bloom the second 
year ;—white, pink, and yellow are the main 
colors of the graceful spotted bells German 
children call “thimbles.” Now we shall have 
established two lines of good form and good 
color just inside our vine-covered trellis, 
decorative in design and ready to supply us 
with endless seeds for neighborly exchange. 

So much for our perennial background 
which may be left well to itself after the first 
year, save for the annual trimming and— 
weeding! the never-ending weeding which we 
have always with us! 

For the first year, if over-impatient for the 
colors that make for cheerfulness, we may 
put in rows of nasturtiums, quick to “ ar- 
rive,” and of late years most beautiful in 
their variety of color. 

And now for the long-delayed herb seeds, 











HERB AND ROSE 


sweet-smelling even in their sealed packets, 
a promise of joy to come! 

We have left now on either side of our 
long central path two beds of finely prepared 
soil, some three feet in width. Let us divide 
these, for future convenience in sowing, weed- 
ing, and future cutting of stalks and flowers, 
into beds some six feet in length, making our 
side paths two feet wide. 

In all these beds the drills should be made 
about two inches deep and eighteen inches 
apart. The soil should be well pressed down 
over the seed, to keep in the moisture; this 
may be done with any flat board about a foot 
square with a handle on the upper side. The 
drills are conveniently drawn by an old 
wooden hay-rake with the teeth extracted, leavy- 
ing gaps of eighteen inches. For this saves 
much stooping when the first busy day comes 
in late April or early May, when the 
soil is warm, and we want to plant 
everything before the sun sets! And 
a longish pad of old carpeting to lay 
under one’s knees when planting or 
weeding saves another set of bones 
which are bound to come to much 
wear and tear before the autumn 
frosts kill the weeds. 

Let us plant on the right the peren- 
nials that may be left undisturbed 
year after year, beginning with sage 
—Salvia officinalis—“the wholesome 
saulage” Spenser calls it. This is 
surely one of the many herbs “ whose 
names express their natures.” Salvia 
is from the Latin salvo, I heal, and 
its reputation as a valuable medicinal 
herb has remained unshaken through 
the centuries. The Arabs wrote long 
ago ofits healing power, and the line 
“cur morietur homo cui salvia crescit 
in horto” is perhaps the origin of the 
rather crude English couplet: 


He that would live for aye 
Must eat sage in May. 


Evelyn boldly asserts: “ The assiduous 
use of it is said to render Men im- 
mortal!” and adds that the Japanese 
and Chinese merchants gave triple 
the quantity of their own choicest teas 
in exchange for the dried leaves of sage! A 
cup of sage tea, made like other tea, with a 
somewhat longer brewing, is to-day a refresh- 
ing cure for feverish colds. Its main excuse 
for being, however, is its delightful flavor 
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in stuffing for poultry; cream cheeses are 
marbled with its gray-green leaves, and it 
adds a poetic glamour even to roast pork. But 
anything prettier than a silvery bed of sage, 
shining in the.dew of a summer morning, it 
would be hard to find! It should be cut for 
drying, as should all other herbs, just before 
it begins to bloom. Very often a third or 
fourth crop may be cut; spread the tender 
branches on newspsper in some sunny room, 
and turn daily until perfectly dry; then rub 
the leaves off from the tough stalks—which 
are of no service,—and preserve them in 
air-tight tin boxes or glass jars. 

Next may come a bed of mint, redolent of 
cooling drinks, of spring lamb, and other 
warm-weather delights. Mints require shade 
and much watering. They grow wild by 
many a shallow stream, of pleasant memory. 








SWEET MARJORAM 


AND FENNEL, 


We'll make the mints remembered spices serve 
us, 
For Autumn as for Spring. 


Our common mint is mentha viridis, or spear- 
mint. The peppermint leaves, full of pun- 
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gent flavor, always produce that curious chill 
which the round white candies they are used 
in making leave on the tongue. 

Let us plant next the lemon-balm—Cit- 
ronen melisse—whose shining, bright green 
leaf, fully as sweet as the lemon verbena, has 
charm enough to allow of a whole bed of it. 
That and the French marjolaine, or marjo- 
ram, with its purple-pink blossoms, makes a 
pleasing border for a bouquet of mignon- 
ette and sweet peas, so we may place them 
side by side. 

The sweet fennel—Anethum faeniculum— 
proverbially symbolical of flattery both in 
English and Italian, makes a pretty addition 
to a bouquet, with its plumelike leaf and 
bright yellow umbelliferous flower. The 
seeds, either green or ripened, are pleasant to 
the taste, and in old times were used by the 
poor “to relieve the pangs of hunger on 
fasting days.” After two hours of hot weed- 
ing it will still be found to have a most re- 
freshing and staying power, stalk, leaf, or 
seed. This is true of lovage—Levisticum of- 
ficinale—as well. In fact, the leaves and seeds 
of almost all the herbs are delightful to 
browse on, and help to revive our “little 
Mary,” as Barrie has taught us to name that 
portion of our anatomy noted for its recep- 
tive powers! f 

It may be said of all herbs that they have 
a certain old-time flavor, but this is peculiar- 
ly true of lovage. The root makes a delicious 
confection when sliced thin and candied, and 
was as popular as fennel seed, coriander, and 
caraway for “meeting-house” purposes in 
the good old days when hymns were “ deacon- 
ed out” in an atmosphere redolent with such 
simple restoratives. A word of warning 
should be given concerning these last umbel- 
bearing plants: anise (Pimpinella anisum), 
coriander (Coriandrum sativum), caraway 
(Carum carui), and dill (Anethum graveo- 
lens), which gives a pleasant flavor to pickles, 
—all ripen far more seed than can possibly be 
used unless one is supplying a confectioner 
with the materials for “comfits” or provid- 
ing a distillery with the necessities of phar- 
macy. Unless the seeds are cut before ripen- 
ing they rapidly spread beyond all control. 

Beyond our lovage we may start our bed of 
bergamot; the oval leaf with its fine, pene- 
trating, “ exhilarating” odor is suggestive of 
the days when powdered beaux with dainty 
lace frills and jabots carried enamelled snuff- 
boxes in the pockets of their embroidered 
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satin vests. “My mother,” says Mrs. Ew- 
ing’s Phebe, “always says there’s nothing 
like red bergamot to take to church. She 
says it’s a deal more refreshing than old- 
man, and not so common.” This is a near 
relative to the red-balm, or bee-balm, on 
which we may count for a brilliant bit of 
color as well as for an aromatic perfume. 

“QOld-man” is also called “ lad’s-love,” 
which would seem to indicate a certain gay 
irresponsibility often met with in the popular 
naming of common flowers. The real name, 
southernwood — Artemisia abrotanum,— be- 
longs properly to a rather shrubby, tall-grow- 
ing herb, with deep-cut silver-gray leaves of 
very penetrating odor and strong medicinal 
properties. It is found in almost all old 
gardens. Indeed, if one has friendly “ old- 
fashioned ” neighbors, the planting of many 
of our beds may be simplified by a method of 
amicable exchange which is never robbery. 
The latest novelty from a “city” catalogue, 
the newest variety of sweetbrier rose, is often 
gladly welcomed in return for roots of lov- 
age, bergamot, lad’s-love, and the humble 
catnip,— for some corner we must find 
for this weed which is at once pussy’s pleas- 
ure and panacea. 

The bitterness of the world, it would seem, 
has been concentrated in the gray-leaved 
wormwood—Artemisia absinthium. This is a 
handsome foliage plant, a tall grower, with 
heads of yellow blossoms in panicles; leaf 
and bud are alike “ silky-hoary,” and like the 
Umbellifere it does its own sowing! In its 
least innocent form, distilled into the French 
absinthe, it recalls little white tin tables 
crowded together on the sunny sidewalks of 
the boulevards in Paris. Here tiny thimble- 
fuls of this strong poison are measured out 
and poured into tumblers filled with water, 
at the social “green hour,” “lUheure verte” 
of late afternoon, when a gay crowd as- 
semble to chat and read their papers. 

No one interested in the culinary art will 
omit to order the roots of the true tarragon, 
whose small, linear-shaped leaf flavors vinegar 
and salads so pleasantly. This cannot be 
raised from seed, and the roots require trans- 
planting after three years’ growth. 

Nor could a French chef be content without 
a plentiful supply of the fine-leaved thyme 
—Thymus vulgaris—of a very pungent taste, 
much. used in soups, sauces, and salads. It 
forms a part of every bouquet of “ fines 
herbes,” a bunch of sweets sold in every 
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French market, which comprises parsley, 
mustard-seedlings, chevril, tarragon (es- 
tragon), broad-leaved sorrel, pepper-grass, 
and many another subtle scent and savor. 
The difficulty of finding these herbs, 
fresh or dried, in our mar- 
kets is the source of much 
hair-tearing on the part of 
imported and _ ambitious 
chefs——and to tear one’s 
hair is a bad habit in a 
cook! 

This pink-flowered thyme, 
which keeps fresh and green 
throughout our winter, has 
many poetic associations as 
well as practical ones. It 
is the “ wild thyme ” known 
to Oberon and Puck, and 
dear to those who are so 
fortunate as to have had 
the leisure to lie on the 
sunny banks covered with 
its bee-haunted, honey- 
sweet bloom in the south 
of France. It grows in 
perfection not far in re- 
ality from that other bank 
of Monte Carlo, but far removed from it in 
ideality ! 

Now in direct defiance of our practical 
“gossip” who will no doubt have approved 
thus far of our choice of herbs, barring, per- 
haps, the gay bee-balm, I venture to pro- 
pose here, right across the “resting” end of 
our garden, a bed of brilliant poppies, Shir- 
ley, Japanese, and all the charming pinks, 
whites, yellows, ard scarlets of the varied 
annuals. In the background let us put in a 
line of the tall perennial “ orientals” of the 
searlet and black livery of Mephisto himself, 
and then all the yellow, orange, and white 
Iceland varieties, about the earliest to bloom 
among all perennials. Unlike their frailer 
sisters, these hardy Icelanders retain their 
crumpled petals for weeks when kept in wa- 
ter, especially if picked in the bud. The 
large white opium poppy—Papaver somnif- 
erum—belongs by good rights in an herb-bed, 
and is a very beautiful addition to any gar- 
den. The poppies, too, do their own sowing, 
and their lively colors are most cheering after 
a morning spent in toilsome w— But | 
have mentioned that before! 

A great log of Norway spruce lies across 
the path here in the garden I have in mind, 
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shaded after six years by a tangled growth 
of hop-vines, sweetbrier—Rosa setigera,—and 
other sweet-smellers. This is a good place to 
rest, to look down the path and plan out our 
beds of annuals, in which some of our peren- 
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nials must find room after all. We ace bound 
to have a greater difficulty with our blue- 
spiked lavender than did our English dame, 
resting in her elbow-chair! It is really a 
perennial, but like the rosemary—Rosma- 
rinus officinalis—requires a much more care- 
ful protection through the winter than our 
others; a light covering of pine needles and 
boughs of Norway spruce is quite enough for 
those already mentioned, whereas the laven- 
der should be covered much deeper, and with 
great care. Nothing can be more tantalizing 
to your true lover of lavender, living in New 
England, than the pictures of whole fields of 
the blue and gray herb as it is raised for the 
market in old England. Even the vigorous 
growth in the wide borders of some English 
gardens are enough to fill one with envy. 
Here we must raise the seedlings in some shel- 
tered sunny room, and transplant them only 
when the soil is really warmed through in 
May; and we must give them the sunniest 
exposure and the greatest care. 

To turn from the linen-shelves to the 
pantry again, the two herbs next in impor- 
tance to the sage are surely sweet-marjoram 
—Origanum majorana,—and summer savory 
—Satureia hortensis——and we must plant an 
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ample supply with neighborly intent. The 
former stands first among all herbs in con- 
centrated sweetness, as you will soon per- 
ceive when crushing a single dried leaf. The 
latter has such a pretty purple-pink blossom 
that it is quite worth while to leave two or 
three drills uncut, when harvest-time comes. 
And in the autumn leaf and flower turn to 
dark shades of purple. 

Now come several herbs that are interest- 
ing to grow for one season, perhaps, but are 
hardly of permanent value. Saffron is one 
of these, and its name is a synonym of the 
shade of yellow dye its sap is used in making. 
Its thistlelike bloom must be cut before the 
winged seeds have a chance to sail away into 
all the other beds. 

Blue borage, blue as any Swiss gentian in 
color, has also a hoary-silver leaf, a pretty 
finish to float on red claret “cup” or on the 
amber of sherry cup. 

Sweet basil carries in its white labiate 
flower a pleasant suggestion of the “ Isles of 
Greece” where it is called the flower of 
welcome, and also of Keats and his Isabella. 

Rosemary with its silvery-gray leaf and 
dull blue flower is a shrublike growth, used 
for flower borders in some cloistered gardens 
in Italy, cut as we cut box here. But, like 
the lavender, with us it is hard to protect 
through a severe winter. 

The different camomiles, the pennyroyal, 
the flaxes blue and red, the gay marigolds 
whose orange petals are pretty to scatter in 
soup or in finger-bowls, rue with its deep-cut 
silver-green leaf and yellow flower, the hys- 
sop of the Bible with its purple spike—all 
these are charming herbs to grow and to know. 
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The sweet woodruff which German poems 
celebrate under the name of “ Waldmeister ” 
(“master of the forest”), and is used always 
to perfect their “ Bowle” or punch, has thus 
far refused to grow in my garden. I always 
hope some happy chance will bring me a plant 
that will bear transplanting, or seeds that will 
germinate here. 

Of course the first planning of such a gar- 
den, the choice of locality, etc., is best done 
in the autumn; then the land chosen may be 
cleared if necessary; the dressing left in piles 
during the winter may be ploughed in as 
soon as the frost is out of the ground, and 
made ready for the fine seeds in late April 
or early May, not forgetting Lowell’s saying 
that it is often “uncommonly like Mayn’t,” 
in which case May 15 is a good date for plant- 
ing. 

Gardeners who are impatient for the first 
bloom of snowdrops, squills, crocuses, and 
other very early bulbs could plant the beds 
cleared of annuals in late autumn, just be- 
fore the winter covering of dried leaves or 
pine needles is spread, and enjoy them through 
the month of April, if the sun shines on their 
work. 

The celandines, pimpernels, yarrows, spicy 
bay-trees, and other treasures dear to readers 
of poetry and so often introduced into books 
on herbs, suggest a “ poet’s garden,” a sort 
of “university extension” of an herb-gar- 
den, as a pleasing sequel. But that is an- 
other story! Even of herbs there are some 
three hundred varieties! 


Thus ends in brief of herbs the chief. 
To get more skill, read whom you will! 
—Old song at close of Tusser’s “ List of Herbs.” 
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ment consequent upon making 

ready the necessary spring out- 
fit there comes a quiet season when 
the summer wardrobe is planned, and 
the attractive gowns intended for wear 
during the hot weather are planned 
and made. In this climate it is a 
hard task to know ex- 
actly what weight of 


A FTER the great rush and excite- 


gown should be cho- 
sen, for there is no 
way of predicting 


whether we shall have 
a cool or a hot sum- 


so 


mer. And while it is 
most uncomfortable 
not to have the thin- 

nest of clothes in 

the really tropical 

weather __ that 

often prevails, 

it is also 

quite as 

uncom- id 

fortable bi 

to be with- 

out seasonable clothing 

when the days are cool. 

In truth, it is neces- 
sary to be provided 
against the possibili- 
ties of both warm and 
cool weather, and al- 
though Fashion has de- 
creed that the thin- 
nest of fabrics be worn 
this summer, she has also decided that 
there shall be extra coats and wraps of 
all sorts provided which are a part of 
the costume and yet possible to wear 
with other gowns. 

Veiling ‘gowns, which are so tre- 
mendously in favor this summer, have 
silk waists and jackets, as have also 
the batiste and chiffon gowns. An in- 
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B.iouses of tucks of fine linen lawn and 
insertion, with embroidery 
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definite number of different styles are 
constantly being brought forward. The 
boleros, Etons, and the other small 
jackets, all on the elaborate style, have 
been talked about and written about 
for so long a time that they cannot 
be classed as novelties, but it is a de- 
cided novelty to see a veiling gown 
with a fitted silk waist 
that has quite the ef- 
fect of a jacket. A 
pale blue veiling is a 
smart model, the wide 
skirt trimmed most 
simply with five deep 
tucks. The waist is of 
blue taffeta, with collar 
and cuffs of blue vel- 
vet, and ruffles of Va- 
lenciennes lace. It is 
a model that looks well 
in almost any color as 
well as in black or 
white, and is especially 
becoming to a slender 
figure. 

Veiling, batiste, chif- 
fon, and a variety of 
fabrics under strange 
names, but all much 
alike, are in great de- 
mand for the gowns 
that are so useful 
for cool days in 
summer. The serges, 
light in weight and 
wiry of texture, which 
are much the same thing as some of 
the grades of voile, are used for out- 
ing gowns, and are popular in white 
for coat and skirt costumes. There 
is nothing smarter for summer than a 
simple tailored white serge suit, al- 
though the white linen gowns are 
coming to be very definite rivals, 
and the heavy white rajah silk. The 
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4 styles vary greatly, for while many at- 
tractive gowns are made up most 
elaborately and with expensive trim- 
ming, others are almost aggressively 














| YAcuTinG surt of blue serge trimmed with tiny plissée frills of white foulard with blue dots 


simple. Lace and embroidery are con- 
sidered very smart in trimmings, and 
the figures or medallions both in lace 
and in embroidery are most effectively 











SUMMER: FASHIONS FROM PARIS 


SMART TENNIS CosTUME with short skirt and bolero of écru linen trimmed with a darker linen braid. 


employed, while the yokes and guimpes 

of lace or lingerie are almost invari- 

ably becoming. The skirt with three 

deep tucks or flounces, each flounce 
VOL, XL.—34 


headed with elaborate herringbone or 
feather-stitching and with lace ap- 
pliqué designs on each flounce, is an 
effective one in any of the thinner 
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materials. Either Irish or Cluny laces 
should be used instead of the thinner 
laces, which this season are apparent- 
ly relegated to silk or batiste gowns. 

Never before were so many gowns 
trimmed with Irish lace as now. 
The real Irish crochet lace, which 
is made by the peasant women, is 
having a tremendous vogue, and 
the “baby Irish” in finer, more 
delicate patterns, both real and imita- 
tion, is much used also, 


WHITE LINGERIx HAT with chou of soft satin and white ostrich feather falling over the right side. 
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Bridesmaids’ gowns for the June 
weddings are almost without excep- 
tion on the picturesque order, and this 
season the bridesmaids have a wonder- 
ful opportunity to be becomingly 
gowned, as the picturesque models 
have much that is attractive about 
them. The taffeta-silk coats and 
picture-hats worn with gowns of lace, 
voile, or net are not a new fashion by 
any means, but then the number of 
different coats to choose from is un- 
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usual; the Directoire coat, the Louis 
XIV. and the Louis XVI. are, as al- 
ways, in demand, but there are also 
this year the fascinating bolero and 
sleeveless cape coats of plain or flower- 
ed taffeta worn with skirts to match, 
or, as has been said, with the net or 
lace skirts. 

Both the princesse and the Empire 
styles are also in fashion, and the lat- 
ter seems to be steadily gaining in 
favor. It is a fashion that requires 
most careful handling, and should 





SUMMER FASHIONS 


WHITE L&SGHORN HAT with wreath of roses and white applique-lace veil draped around the crown 


FROM PARIS 


never be attempted rashly, for there 
never was a style that lent itself so 
readily to caricature; and not only 
must there be a good figure to start 
with, but the services of an artist in 
the dressmaking profession should be 
secured. The mysteries of the prin- 
cesse gown have been cleverly solved by 
the great majority, and the lines seem 
to be generally understood, so that it is 
even possible to buy princesse gowns 
ready-made—that is, for the woman 
with the average or very slender fig- 
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CutLp’s Gown of white batiste with coat effect in all-over embroidery. 


ure. In the Empire style the lining 
must be on the same lines as the 
princesse, and then the material can 
fall loose from the shoulders in full 
folds; but these folds must be shaped 
in at the sides so as not to be too 
thick. A charming model that has 
beer extensively copied is of white 
dotted mousseline de soie made over 
a colored satin lining. A bolero of 
Venetian lace is outlined with velvet 


of a deeper shade than the lining, 
while around the foot of the skirt is 
a wide band of the lace and an elabo- 
rate design in the velvet. A wide hat 
of the same color as the velvet or 
white is trimmed with a twist of vel- 
vet around the crown, a broad gold 
buckle, and long ostrich plumes. Hat 
and gown are on the most picturesque 
order and extremely effective, especial- 
ly in a bridal procession. 

Bridesmaids’ frocks of taffeta in 
light shades made in elaborate design, 
with lace jackets, and worn with broad 
hats profusely trim- 
med with roses, are also 
effective for the June 
weddings, and while 
the design may not be 
so novel as the Empire 
gown just described, 
they are certainly most 
becoming and effect- 
ive, and after all it 
is the effective that 
must be considered in 
choosing what one’s 
bridesmaids should 
wear. 

Linen gowns are to 
be in great demand 
this summer, and all 
grades of weight are 
fashionable, from the 
sheerest to the heavi- 
est. Embroidery and 
lace are both fashion- 
able trimmings, and 
while there is such an 
overwhelming amount of so-called 
hand embroidery as to make one fair- 
ly tired of it, it must be admitted that 
the handsomer embroidered linen 
gowns are most beautiful. The price 
asked for the most expensive of these 
puts them beyond the reach of the 
great majority, but fortunately for this 
same majority there is a great va- 
riety of pattern robes at remarkably 
low prices, easily made to look well. 
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attractive, and the between-sea- 

sons gowns are now well worth 
looking after, but the summer ward- 
robe does appeal irresistibly to women. 
The summer girl may be a favorite 
topic for fun and caricature, but she 
is an all-important individual all the 
same, and both women and men de- 
light in her dainty, fresh appearance 
when, as this season, she is gowned 
modestly, simply, smartly, and in 
most instances tastefully. 

Lace and embroidery are beautiful- 
ly feminine, always becoming, and as 
a rule expensive, and it would not be 
wise for any woman to select her 
summer wardrobe rashly; but a lit- 
tle time and thought will work won- 
derful results in choosing these fasci- 
nating gowns suitable for summer 
days. The embroidered linens are 
here to stay; at least that is a safe 
statement to make if one can judge 
from the number that are turned out 
by al] the dressmakers as well as 
those for sale in the shops. The 
heavier-weight linens with the solid 
embroidery display exquisite hand- 
work, while the perhaps too heavy 
appearance is materially lightened by 
the Irish and guipure lace which is 
now so fashionable. The lighter 
fabrics in lawn, muslin, and batiste 
are also made up with Irish lace, but 
of the baby Irish, as it is known— 
a much lighter texture and effect— 
and with the Valenciennes and more 
sheer patterns, Valenciennes being, 
by the way, extremely popular this 
season. 

Hand-work and real lace cannot 
fail to make a gown expensive, and 
some that are turned out are well 
worth the prices asked, although, 


G ternet clothes may seem most 


of course, absurdly high figures 
are quite often demanded. The 
princesse style for the transparent 


SMART COAT AND SKIRT of white linen, pique, or serge, trim- 
med with black velvet ribbons, turned back to show the satin side. 
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Gown of dull blue mousseline over white mousseline ; trimmings of 
bands of blue velvet and iridescent paillété swallows. 








gowns is the most fash- 
ionable, and while the 
wide satin and silk gir- 
dles are yet considered 
very smart, the wide 
belt or girdle of either 
lace entre-deux or rows 
of shirring or tiny tucks 
is quite the feature of 
the more expensive mod- 
els. 

Short or long coats of 
lace or embroidery or of 
the two combined are 
extremely smart; they 
are worn over skirts of 
the same material or of 
fine lawn, net, or batiste. 
The silk coats in bolero 
shape with short elbow 
sleeves or sleeveless are 
newer than the lace, 
and quite transform a 
gown by adding a dif- 
ferent color. Then silk 
coats with wide bodices 
or sashes with long ends 
will be quite a fad this 
summer and ean be 
made in any color. 

The combining of silk 
of different colors with 
the thin summer gowns 
is a new style this year, 
and the silks, plain or 
with figured borders, 
that are made to wear 
with the batiste or net 
gowns are to be found 
in great variety of color- 
ing and design. All 
light colors are chosen, 
however, for, although 
the dark shades have 
been tried, they have 
not found favor, the 
contrast being too great. 
A pale yellow muslin, 
with coat of yellow with 
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OUTDOOR COSTUMES 





border of yellow roses 
and long sash ends of 
the same, makes a 
charming costume that 
is further improved by 
a pale yellow crin hat 
trimmed with darker yel- 
low roses. The materi- 
als for such a costume 
are not necessarily ex- 
pensive, but it is the 
coloring and general ef- 
fect that make it so 
smart and distinctive. 

A curious effect is 
gained by the lining 
used in some of the 
flowered muslins so 
fashionable this year. A 
pale gray muslin with a 
border of black and 
white is completely trans- 
formed by bands of rose- 
pink chiffon or mousse- 
line de soie put under 
the border. The interlin- 
ing need not be pink—on 
the contrary, a very pale 
gray or white seems 
rather better to preserve 
the gray tone, but the 
pink can be emphasized 
by the sash or belt, and 
by pink roses in the 
hat. 

Lirgerie and lace are 
to be found this year 
even in hats, and noth- 
ing daintier or more be- 
coming than this style 
of hat can well be im- 
agined. The finest of 
lace and lingerie is 
used for the ones in- 
tended to be worn with 
the more elaborate 
gowns; for the heavy 
linen costumes there are 
embroidered linen hats. 


SMART AUTOMOBILE OR bDRIVING COAT of light-weight dusi-color 
woollen material inlet with bands of tucked silk of the same color. 
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Votts Gown with inset motifs of lace and narrow insertion or fagot- 
ing joining bands to skirt. 
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cleaned or laundered. Among 
the newest models are broad 
hats of this description trim- 
med with drooping ostrich 
plumes, while others have 
the finest of flowers in pale 
pink or yellow roses nestled 
in the lace under the brim 
or at one side of the crown. 

Outdoor sports now are so 
all important that in choos- 
ing the summer wardrobe 
the tennis, yachting, and 
golfing costumes must not 
be forgotten. The tennis 
gown is much more at- 
tractive than formerly, and 
while the skirt must be 
plain the waist can be as 
elaborate as desired, while 
the smartest of lingerie hats 
are thought quite in keep- 
ing. The _ short - sleeved 
waists and the styles cut 
without collars, or what is 
known as the Dutch collar, 
are worn by women who 
prefer the more elaborate 
style of dress, while the 
plainer fashion of shirt-waist 
worn with a stock is quite 
smart also for the severe 
style. 

Pleated and circular skirts 
cut short enough to clear 
the ground and made of lin- 
en or mohair are the best 
models, but they must be 
carefully fitted or they will 
be unbecoming. The serge 
gowns are made in the same 
style, but have jackets or 
coats to match. 

There is no absolute rule 
as to the style for yachting 
gowns; the plainer the style 
the smarter is the only rule, 


(3° Eyelet embroidery is most fashionable, and always with short skirt. Serge is 
? . . 

and many of the hats are so fashioned the best material for a yachting cruise, 

that they can be taken apart and but in these days of luxurious yachting 
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the mohair and linen costumes 
elaborately braided and trimmed 
are included in ‘the list. This sea- 
son the short fitted jacket is more 
fashionable than the long coat, but 
there should also be a long coat as 
well to slip on over the entire gown 
in ease the wind be too fresh. 

As the more elaborate lace and 
linen gowns are never laundered 
and always cleaned, there is no rea- 
son why velvet ribbons and gilt 
buttons should not be part of the 
trimming for any wash gown. A 
smart model illustrated is one of 
the latest designs; it is of fine 
white linen or piqué and trimmed 
with sapphire-blue velvet ribbon. 
An Irish-lace blouse is the only 
lace or embroidery used on the 
gown, and yet the effect is not too 
severe and plain and the style has 
already found favor. Just here 
it must be noted that the more 
elaborate linen gowns are all made 
with long skirts, the short skirt be- 
ing relegated to sports. 

The new veils are fascinating 
and novel. There are, as always, 
the plain and dotted nets, the chif- 
fon in every color, and the sheer 
lace veil, but the latest fad is the 
lace mesh as sheer as possible, with 
round dot woven in, and the veil 
two yards long, edged on either 
side and at the ends with narrow 
pleatings of chiffon or silk. These 
are in all colors and can be draped 
easily and in becoming fashion 
so that the ends fall at the back. 

The plaid mohairs are thought 
much smarter than the plain, and 
make up most attractively in coat 
and skirt costumes. Although 


these new weaves of mohair seem 
much softer, more pliable as it 
were, they are not so satisfactory 
for waists as any other material, 
so that the chiffon, silk, or crépe 
de Chine waist 


is chosen 


instead 




























































Corse.eT skirt of taffeta with shoulder trimming to 
match, over a mousseline blouse. 


when a waist of the same color as 
the gown is preferred. The lingerie 
or lace waist which, as has been 
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said, seems this year 
to be more than 
ever fashionable, is 
still not so suitable 
for such mohair 
gowns. There is 
a shade of blue, 
rather dark, that is 
most generally be- 
coming, but in 
brown, light gray, 
and tan are some 
effective designs 
that meet with uni- 
versal approval. 
While cut on the 
rather severe tailor 
order, these gowns 
are not severely 
plain. The skirt in 
the new shape, with 
eircular sides and 
the inverted box 
pleats in the back 
and front, often 
has quite elaborate 
trimming of mohair 
braid or bias bands 
of taffeta; while the 
short coat is braid- 
ed, and has also a 
narrow braided silk 
waistcoat, or 
one of silk 
with narrow 
taffeta pleat- 











































BripesmMatp’s Gown of Venice lace and white dotted mousseline 
with lace yoke and sleeve puffs; velvet ribbon trimming 





ings. Checks and 
plaids and stripes 
are fashionable in 
these mohairs, and 
the only danger is 
in that they may 
become too popular, 
for it is almost an 
ideal fabric for hot 
weather. 

There are more 
wash materials, 
under new names, 
to be had this sea- 
son than surely ever 
before gladdened 
the eye of woman. 
The mercerized and 
silk-finished fabrics, 
such as taffeta ba- 
tiste, and crystal- 
line, look like silk, 
and are so delight- 
fully cool and soft 
that the hottest of 
weather has no ter- 
rors for the woman 
whose summer 
wardrobe is made 
up principally of 
these materials. 
The embroidery in 
the same color is 
the smartest trim- 
ming for the taf- 
feta batiste, and 
the  three-flounced 
skirt in corselet 
shape to be worn 
with a short em- 
broidered bolero 
over a lace waist is 
a favorite model. 
The princesse gown, 
with the embroid- 
ery forming a bod- 
ice effect, is another 
favorite model, and 
both these gowns 
can be as elaborate- 
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ly and simply braid- 
ed as desired 

In the other wash 
materials a favorite 
design is the skirt 
with rows of tucks 
of graduated width 
and the waist with 
rows of tiny tucks, 
the only trimming is 
a square yoke and 
high collar of baby 
Trish lace with cuffs 
to match. Ging- 
ham, with the silk- 
finished effect and 
in all checks, is es- 
pecially smart made 
up in the style of 
gown first described, 
and will be most 
popular for travel- 
ling in and out of 
town or in place of 
the silk shirt-waist 
gown that is so 
marked a feature of 
hot weather. It is 
scarcely necessary to 
say that these tuck- 
ed skirts require to 
be well hung and 
well fitted, for, after 
all, the material in 
itself is not espe- 
cially attractive,and 
it is really the style 
of the gown that 
makes it so smart, 
while it is so prac- 
tical. 

The linen suits 
are one of the chief 
features of this 
summer’s fashions, 
and they are more 
charming than ever 
before. Not only 
are the colors dainty 
and artistic, but the 
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weave is most at- 
tractive. These lin- 
ens are made up in 
suits, dresses, and 
in separate coats to 
be worn over white, 
and for use as dust 
cloaks in driving 
and travelling. 

For morning suits 
there is nothing 
more satisfactory 
than linen. It has 
all the coolness and 
comfort of a fou- 
lard with the added 
advantage that it is 
washable. As a rule 
these linens are 
made unlined, even 
as to the coats. The 
shirt-waist suit of 
colored linen, with 
trimmings of bands 
of embroidery, is not 
new, but it is made 
on new lines this 
season. The prin- 
cesse or corselet ef- 
fect is much in fa- 
vor, and with a lin- 
gerie waist 
and a little 
jacket to be 
worn over it 


BRIDESMAID’s Gown; tucked white mousseline skirt over white; 
pale blue satin or taffeta coat with blue velvet collar and cuffs 
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Corsetet skirt with bretelles of blue linen and English embroidery; blouse 
of blue-and-white figured dimity 











flat at the top, 
which curve it 
in to the corse- 
let, is one of the 
easiest to fit. It 
is becoming be- 
cause the lines of 
the tucks or pleats 
have a tendency to 
reduce the size of 
the waist in ap- 
pearance—an_ ef- 
fect which all 
women are now 
desiring. 

The trimming 
on the linen suit 
illustrated is espe- 
cially effective. It 
is of all-over eye- 
let embroidery set 
in in bands, and 
the seaming cov- 
ered by a narrow 
stitched bias band 
of the linen. The 
jacket to be worn 
with this is fitted 
at the shoulder 
and below the bust 
with little tucks, 
which are much 
more satisfactory 
for an unlined 
jacket than are 
the conventional 
darts. The trim- 
ming is the same 
as on the skirt— 
bands of eyelet 
embroidery finish- 
ed with bias strips. 

The same mod- 
els are used for 
linen and for pon- 
gee and rajah silk. 
The cotton em- 


such a costume is charmingly fresh broideries are used on these raw silks, 
and summery. The skirt, which is too. Irish-lace collars are to be used 
made in tucks, or pleats, stitched on the linen suits, and a pale color, 
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with a handsome Irish 
collar is a sufficiently 
smart gown for sum- 
mer morning calls. 
The pale shades of 
blue, raspberry red, and 
green are all seen in 
both linen and pongee, 
and the natural linen 
color, too, is very pop- 
ular for women who 
can wear it. It is a 
color which is apt to 
be trying to women 
unless the complexion 
is fresh and clear. A 
plain natural-color lin- 
en suit shown lately in 
a smart exhibit was 
made with the usual 
short bolero jacket and 
a circular skirt. Four 
bias bands of the lin- 
en, each about two 
inches wide, trimmed 
it around, set at some 
distance apart. They 
ended at a few inches 
from the front, each 
having a flat smoked- 
pearl slide and a tab as 
a finish. 

In spite of the fact 
that it is announced 
that all of the skirts 
except those for sports are to be 
made long, these linen and pongee 
suits are usually made in walking 
length. So, also, are the cheviots 
and other simple tailored woollens. 
The more elaborate linen gowns with 
embroidery and heavy lace trimming 
are usually longer, although these 
frocks do not have a long train, as 
does a house gown. 

Almost none of the suits are made 
without a little bolero jacket which 
may be worn on cool days. These 
jackets are the feature of the season. 
There is a return to simpler styles 


Boero to be worn with skirt and blouse on the opposite page. 


from the overelaborately embroidered 
lingerie waist and the shirt-waist on 
which are worked all the flowers that 
ever grew. The tucked waist or one 
with simple conventional embroidery 
is considered smarter now. Festoons 
of simple dots or eyelets, hand-run 
tucks, and simple patterns are newer 
and in better taste. Yet many of 
the waists exhibited have elaborate 
medallions and lace insertions. 

Piqué is in favor again for suits, 
in both white and colors. But the 
white is most favored, because of its 
wearing qualities. 
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HE woman who makes her own 
B clothes or assists in the making 

thereof will have a decidedly 
busy time this season if she keeps her 
wardrobe up-to-date, for there are 
many details about the latest fashions 
that cannot be really simple. 

To satisfactorily work out the 
clothes problem this year there are 
many important points that should be 
understood before embarking too rash- 
ly upon a sea of indecision. One 


Smart Gown for an elderly lady, may be worn with or without a lace or 
mousseline guimpe; black mousseline trimmed with black satin. 





must consider the number of gowns 
that are necessary, and whether they 
shall be on the plainer order or 
elaborately trimmed. 

Fortunately if the decision is made 
in favor of much trimming it is not 
at all impossible for a slender purse 
and only amateur work to accomplish 
good results, for never was there a 
time when it was such a simple task 
to buy trimmings of every kind all 
ready made and good in style. 

Yokes, chemisettes, 
and guimpes, with 
deep cuffs to match, 
are to be found at 
small cost, while the 
short boleros and Eton 
jackets in embroidery 
and lace are also to 
be found, and at 
quite low prices. The 
waist of an old gown 
will look like new 
when retrimmed, 
while the most elabo- 
rate of shirt-waists 
can easily be evolved 
with only the small 
amount of material 
needed for the body 
of the waist and the 
upper part of the 
sleeve. Then skirts 
are in graceful lines 
and not impossible 
ones. The pleated 
skirt may be made at 
home from a good 
pattern, while at the 
small sum asked for 
erépe de Chine and 
veiling an extremely 
smart gown can be 
accomplished for 
really very few dol- 
lars, if one has skill. 
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Silk gowns and silk costumes are 
considered very fashionable, but the 
smartest novelty as yet is the fancy 
silk bolero that is to be worn with any 
gown or waist. These small boleros 
and Etons made of taffeta silk are 
most expensive if bought of any of 
the leading dressmakers, but the fash- 
ion is not intricate in the least, and a 
good pattern and any idea of dress- 
making can easily accomplish marvel- 
lous results in this latest fad. Made 
in colored taffetas, the fashion is to 
wear them with veiling, lace, or em- 
broidered linen gowns, and they are in 
truth somewhat on the order 
of a wrap. With a veiling 
gown trimmed with bands of 
taffeta such a jacket makes a 
most charming finish. 

Waists, whether the sepa- 
rate lingerie ones or those to 
match skirts, can be most at- 
tractively trimmed with me- 
dallions, or irregular medal- 
lions and motifs of embroid- 
ery or lace, and it is merely a 
matter of individual taste 
combined with the expendi- 
ture of time and care, to turn 
out waists that are so smart 
and distinctive that they in- 
variably win approval from 
the most fastidious. In truth, 
the arrangement of the trim- 
mings works a perfect trans- 
formation in most instances. 
The lace and embroidery jackets will 
make the most inexpensive waist look 
elaborate in design, and another point 
to be considered is that such a jacket 
will make a low gown into a high one 
without any other change. 

Summer gowns are very attractive 
at all times, and now there seem to be 
more charming materials than usual 
among the so-called cheap fabrics. 
The result is that the woman who can 
make her own clothes has a splendid 
opportunity to have a most complete 
wardrobe, while the woman who is 


obliged to have her clothes made will 
















Otp tapv’s gown of dimity or foulard; black pipings and black 
lace; yoke and collar of mousseline. 


find this is a season when she will 
have to curtail the number of her 
gowns, unless her dress allowance is 
very large. 

Never have such prices been asked 
by dressmakers and tailors, and at the 
same time be it understood that never 
has there been a season when it was 
so possible to buy materials for almost 
nothing. 

There are rare bargains, too, to be 
discovered in the ready-made clothes, 
but much money can be wasted by 
buying them made, to avoid the 
trouble of making them. 
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Better materials, a more distinctively 
smart appearance, and a better fit are 
claimed for the clothes made to order, 
but the woman who can buy her gowns 
ready-made, without having to spend 
an extra sum on alterations, can often 
find real bargains that make her much 
to be envied. 

Figured muslins, batistes, and all 
wash materials are inexpensive this 





VorLe with tiny checks in two shades ; trimmings 
of velvet ribbon ; lawn and embroidery yoke and cuffs. 





YounG Girt’s stmpLe press of embroidery and 
chambray or linen in colors or in white. 


season, while in silk, pongee, and crépe 
de Chine is a more than ever wide 
choice in coloring and design. Veil- 
ing and such fabrics as come in double 
width are less expensive, as a general 
rule, but as has been said many times, 
the veilings require to be worn over 
a silk skirt, while the silk gowns can 
have a much less expensive lining or 
can be worn over a silk petticoat with 
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and ties that are worn with every kind 
of gown. The corselet skirt does not 
need a belt, and the lace and lingerie 
waists are supposed to be finished by 
unlined lace collar which is part of 
the waist, but there are many other 
styles of dress with which a fancy belt 
and tie are absolutely essential. To 
wear with the plainer linen gowns and 
lingerie waists are many charming 
novelties in belts—made of linen, 
leather, ribbon, or silk. The leather 
belts this season are fascinating and 
there is a great variety. The broad, 
pliable ones that are fastened with a 
narrow or broad buckle, as is most be- 
coming, are very smart and attractive. 
=. Ree se pe 











EnGiisn mopet for a boy’s belted jacket and knick- 
erbockers of simple plaid in tweed m dark brown 





only the deep inside flounce to give 
the gown the desired flare. 

It is a mistake, when life is com- 
plex and there is not a surplus of 
time and strength to bestow upon the 
clothes question, to attempt too elabo- 
rate a style of dress. The skirt, for 
instance, that is quite devoid of trim- 
ming save a flounce, ruffles; or bands 
around the foot, is just as smart if 
not smarter than the style that calls 
for entre-deux of lace, narrow pipings, 
many ruchings, ete. If the waist be 
elaborately trimmed the skirt is never 
noticed, and it is far better to pay at- 
tention to the cut and the hang being 
right than to the sewing on of yards 
of narrow velvet ribbon edging or lace. 

All the details of dress cost so much 
in these days that when expense has 
to be considered, it is necessary to take Girv’s stip of wash goods with yoke and separate 
time in choosing the belts and collars _ belt of English embroidery ; green lawn blouse. \ 
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Fin® BATISTE BLOUSE tucked and inlet with Valenciennes lace and appliquéd with old embroidery designs. 


The gold and silver ribbon belts, not 
the cheap trash imitations, with pretty 
buckles, look well with the lingerie 
waists, while the soft kid and the satin- 
finished elastic ribbon also fastened 
with an effective buckle will be found 
very satisfactory for every-day wear. 

Colored ribbons, plain and flowered, 
are used also as belts, and if worn with 
the lingerie gowns have sometimes 
long sash ends. These colored belts 
and ribbons make a variety, too, that is 
attractive, especially when the number 
of gowns in the summer outfit is limit- 
ed. The embroidered linen belts look 
well with the plainer linen or piqué 


shirt-waist gowns, but are not so smart 
as the leather ones, which can be had 
in every color. 

The stock-collar of embroidered lin- 
en with two ends is a useful style to 
wear with the plainer style of waist, 
but the fad now seems to be quite an 
elaborate embroidered collar of linen 
or piqué with even the plainest style 
of shirt-waist. When the lingerie 
waist is not finished with a collar, then 
a lace collar with lace ends is worn, 
and there is evidently to be a revival 
of the lace tie long enough to cross in 
the back with the ends brought for- 
ward and tied in a bow. 






































Panis, May 1, 1906. 

HROUGHOUT last summer American 
women tourists flaunted before me the 
pleasure they had experienced in the 
Presidential election at home, and I was 


envious. This year I am telling them of my 
participation in the election of the President 
of France, and once again I am feeling that 
life in Paris has always a compensation for 
whatever one may miss elsewhere. 

The election of a French President, like 
every other function of the French Republic, 
forcibly reminds the American of his own 
democracy for the piquant reason that it is 
all so different. Instead of being elected by 
a direct vote of the people, the President of 
France is elected by the Senate and Chamber 
of Deputies sitting in joint session. For 
this function, Parliament assembles in the 
famous chateau of Versailles where the coro- 
nations of kings and emperors of France 
onee took place, where the King of Prussia 
with splendid effrontery was acclaimed Em- 
peror of Germany following his triumphal 
entry into France in 1870. 

I went to Versailles for the election by train 
along the route followed by Parliament and 
the Presidential candidates. The whole length 
of the railroad from the Gare des Invalides 
in Paris to the station in Versailles was 
guarded by soldiers. From Potinville had 
come the firm assurance that if Doumer, the 
reform candidate, should be elected there 
would be riot and bloodshed. As a matter 
of fact, one believed implicitly in the en- 
during domination of the bloc, the govern- 
ment, and confidently looked for the election 
of Falliéres. At the same time, the revolu- 
tion may never be lost to sight in French 
political affairs, and if the effect is at times, 
as along the route to Versailles, disquieting 
to the nerves, it still provides picturesque 
situations and emotional experiences which 
an American is bound to enjoy for their 
novelty. 

Before the chateau in Versailles the mili- 
tary display was overwhelming. The roads 
leading to the gates of the chateau were 


guarded by a double line of soldiers forming 


two solid walls of armed men which extended 
away across the vast square on which the 
chateau faces. In the ignorance of my 
American conception of the public character 
of a Presidential election, I traversed the 
square diagonally, thinking thus to avoid the 
embarrassment. of passing between the long 
lines of military, which were placed there, I 
supposed, for theatrical effect; but when I 
sought modestly to cross the line of soldiers 
at a point near the main entrance, behold! 
the army of France resisted my American 
enterprise and an officer demanded my cre- 
dentials. I said, “I am the guest of Madame 
de .’ naming the wife of the government 
official lodged in the chateau, “and I wish 
to go to her apartment.” At this the officer 
bade me then return to the end of the mili- 
tary line and there announce myself to the 
civilian who alone had the right to accord 
admission to the chateau. -Back I travelled— 
it was pouring rain and there had been not 
a sign of a voiture at the station; the civilian 
to whom I made known my innocent desire 
to penetrate the apartment of Madame de 
looked me over critically from the 
feather on my hat to the tip of my square- 
toed boots, and being satisfied apparently that 
I was not the revolution in the disguise of a 
respectable American cifoyenne, he in turn 
bade me mount the road between the walls 
of soldiers, announce myself to the officer in 
command at the top, who would then desig- 
nate a soldier to accompany me to the door 
of Madame de This I did, feeling that 
a brass-band accompaniment and a flag would 
be a fitting completion of the part I was 
taking as I marched au pas militaire between 
the long lines of men and guns, and finally, 
with a nice young soldier at my heels to make 
sure that I was not deceiving the army and 
the government as to my destination, I ar- 
rived under special military escort at the 
door of my friend. 

The entrance to the Congress was directly 
opposite the entrance to my friend’s apart- 
ment. Here the soldiery and the police were 
massed in magnificent array, and here also 
were the pompiers—the fire department. The 
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excuse for assembling the pompiers was that 
upon the occasion of the election, electricity 
(profanation of progress!) had been intro- 
duced into the venerable chateau and there 
was a chance that wires might become crossed 
and a conflagration ensue. Without this ex- 
cuse, no doubt the pompiers would have still 
been there, for they are everywhere, an all 
but indispensable feature of the glory of 
France. In the provinces, it is commonly 
the pompiers who act as the guard of honor 
of the Maire whenever that eminent person- 
age girds himself in his red, white, and blue 
sash and goes forth to lend civie dignity to 
festive occasions. When riots occur the 
pompiers assist in the defence of peace and 
order, and literally throw cold water upon the 
ardor of the revolutionists, as happened late- 
ly during the manifestations in the churches 
of Paris upon the first formal application of 
the law separating Church and state. Thus, 
to think of proceeding to elect a President 
of France without the assistance of the pom- 
piers would be a gross neglect of precedent 
and a certain menace to the Republic. 

The spectacle of the actual operation of 
electing the President differed chiefly in de- 
tails of dress from the spectacle of a session 
of the Chamber or Senate. There was the 
same stifling air—the same awful want of 
ventilation which makes the odor of sanctity 
enveloping most solemn functions and his- 
toric places in France indistinguishable from 
a simple horror demanding sanitary reform, 
and characterizing the scene were the royal 
traditions and souvenirs which are substan- 
tially the same in all the palaces wherein the 
French Republic is accustomed to transact 
its business. Inseparable as the pompiers 
from the great events of modern France is 
the habit—what we call evening dress for men. 
To elect a President, therefore, Senators and 
Deputies appeared dressed as if going to a 
ball or a wedding. Monsieur Falliéres is 
ordinarily so negligé in his appearance that 
the opposition has styled him “ Loubet sans 
bretelles”; but for the election he not only 
wore the habit carefully donned, but he was 
coiffé, pommadé, calamnistré—he had been 
artistically combed, oiled, curled by a pro- 
fessional hair-dresser, as if nobly striving to 
overcome the distrust which the populace had 
expressed in his ability to look the part of 
the office to which he aspired. Very few 
women were present to witness the election 
of the President. They were altogether ex- 
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cluded from the corridors where the Parlia- 
mentarians thronged, so that after the voting 
was under way, the stifling air and the tedium 
of the spectacle soon drove me forth to the 
cour dhonneur of the chateau. There I 
happened to encounter the Baronne C de 
L——, with whom, to while away the time 
pending the announcement of the ballot, I 
went en auto for tea to the golf club, a few 
kilometres distant. This provided at once an 
agreeable interlude and a stirring finish of 
my first Presidential election in France. 

The Baronne herself is in striking and 
delicious contrast to the theoretical democracy 
of the function I had come to Versailles 
to witness. Daughter of the Marquis D 
de M , member of the Institut, she is 
monarchist and clerical and prays for a king to 
come to redeem France from the present state 
of decay into which she believes it is fallen. 
Her life is constructed upon all the old tradi- 
tions of France and still embraces countless 
modern improvements. She golfs, drives her 
own auto upon occasions, speaks English and 
believes that she is very English, while at 
the same time she looks like a French poster, 
and she was married recently to a man whom 
she had seen just twice before her wedding- 
day. She confided to me that she had meant 
to be a religieuse when she was five years 
old. Later her ideas quite changed. Her 
early tendency she attributed to the influence 
of an aunt, a religieuse of the Sacré Ceur, 
one of the teachers by whom she was educated. 
During the war in 1870, this aunt promised 
Almighty God that if her brother, an officer 
in the army, should be delivered she would 
consecrate her life to religion; and upon the 
safe return of the brother to his family at 
the close of the war, she devoutly redeemed 
her promise. The Baronne further confided 
to me that, outside of religion, the young 
French zirl has no hope on earth but in 
marriage. Personally, her dream of a really 
happy life, she says, is to be an American 
young girl, and then, when the novelty and 
charm of youth decline, to beéome a married 
French woman. The combination, in her 
opinion, would embrace everything which the 
idea of liberty properly includes. 

As we drove forth from the grounds of the 
chateau the rain was still falling, and the 
crowd assembled behind the wall of military 
was stolid, sombre, silent. But on our return, 











just as we came in sight of the Place des 
Armes where the people and the military 
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were massed, a wave of motion proceeding 
from the seat of the Congress was spreading 
with great rapidity, though still in perfect 
silence. “ Quick, quick!” said the Baronne to 
her chauffeur, and at great speed we dashed 
up between the lines of soldiers as other auto- 
mobiles were rushing down; men on bicycles 
were departing hither and thither, and the 
soldiers with a flourish that seemed to threaten 
bloodshed drew forth their bayonets and fixed 
them in their guns, presenting a most bris- 
tling array. As we reached the entrance to 
the abode of my friend in the chateau, facing 
the entrance to the Congress, a double line 
of gendarmes had formed in the cour d’hon- 
neur, guarding the way to the door from 
which the President-elect was to emerze, and, 
below, the cuirassiers were marching in to 
provide the new President’s escort to the rail- 
way station. This ever-increasing show of 
armed force was not more novel to my Ameri- 
can conception of a Presidential election than 
was the utter silence prevailing. It was 
known that Falliéres had been elected, but 
the news had been received without a sound. 
From the baleony above I looked down into 
the cour d’honneur upon a scene that, save 
for the military features displayed, gave one 
the feeling commonly experienced while wait- 
ing for the passing of a funeral. I chanced 
to let my umbrella fall to the pavement be- 
low, and in the silence the sound was so 
terrible that something like a panic resulted. 
A dozen gendarmes bezan scolding me at 
onee, and when I said, sarcastically, “ Any 
one would think that I had thrown a bomb,” 
the Baronne explained that that was precise- 
ly what everybody thought had happened. 

An interminable line of Senators and 
Deputies passed out before Monsieur Fal- 
liéres appeared. 

Finally several landaus of a rural pattern, 
the cocher of the first wearing the tricolored 
cockade on a most ancient and venerable 
hat, proceeded to the door of the Galerie de 
Bustes. “ Quelles trisies voitures!” exclaimed 
a young royalist standing beside me who was 
continually bemoaning the lack of splendor 
of this republican manifestation. At last, 
voila Monsieur Falliéres. He took his seat in 


a carriage with the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs and the Vice-President of the Senate 
and the cortége was on the way. A Parlia- 
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mentary claque started the ery, “ Vive Fal- 
liéres!” It was echoed’ mechanically by the 
crowd and varied with, “ Conspuez Falliéres.” 
Thus, amid a demonstration that expressed 
nothing so much as lack of real interest on 
the people’s part, the newly elected President 
of France proceeded to the train. On the way 
in to Paris one discerned through the shadows 
and the downpour the brave and patient 
soldiers still standing with shouldered guns, 
defending the Presidential route against 
revolutionary intrusion. In the Gare des In- 
valides at Paris, the military and police force 
present conveyed a really awe-inspiring sense 
of the greatness of the evil in France to be 
overcome in defence of the government. 

Outside, a small crowd awaited the appear- 
ance of Monsieur Falliéres, who, as he entered 
his carriage, was again greeted with feeble 
cheers of “ Vive Falliéres” and counter cries 
of “ Conspuez Falliéres.” Then his carriage 
whipped off into the night, an escort of 
cuirassiers clattering beside him, and as I 
watched him depart I was left in doubt as 
to whether, after all, anything had hap- 
pened. 

I drove to the Boulevards. It was, however, 
the hour of dinner, and of course all Paris 
was conscientiously devoting itself to the 
function of which no Frenchman ever dis- 
putes the importance—eating. Knowing that 
if a revolution were to occur in France it 
would not interfere with the sacred function 
of dinner, I waited patiently until, the 
stomach being filled, the mind of the people 
would be free to turn to the consideration of 
the new President. But it was still the same, 
Throughout the evening there were no “ ex- 
tras” being cried in the street; there was no 
“ta-ra-ra” of triumphant brass bands, no 
blowing of blatant horns, no gleam in any 
direction of bonfires, torchlight processions 
—nothing of the rejoicing that in the United 
States marks the great occasion when a new 
chief of the nation is chosen by the people. 
However, the difference is easily explained. 
One has but to read the current history of 
the French Republic to know that the Presi- 
dent of France is not the chief of the nation, 
nor is he placed in office by the will of the 
people. Representation in government is the 
“iridescent dream ” of democracy in France, 
and the “ bloc” is more than king. 
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ORE and more deeply, as we go wearily 
M from one wall-paper establishment to 
another are we impressed with the 
fact that the supply of wall-papers suited to 
all needs but our own is apparently inex- 
haustible, while our wishes are ever unattain- 
able. When in search of a yellow paper for 
a dark room we are met upon all sides with 
beautiful blue papers for light rooms, and 
vice versa; when the library is in need of 
repapering we see plainly how very simple it 
would be to find an attractive paper for the 
living-room or bedroom. It may be that 
as the need becomes a present necessity the 
critical faculties become exacting. Undoubt- 
edly it is so that vague furnishings of 
the future appear simpler than the necessities 
of the present; but the fact remains that it 
is difficult, extremely difficult, to find what 
one wants in wall-papers, although the supply 
is getting more varied and more beautiful 
every year. If one starts out without pre- 
conceived ideas and definite ideals, trusting 
to the judgment and recommendations of 
an inexperienced, ill-advised, or inartistic 
salesman, the problem is more easily settled, 
but the results are bound to be unsatisfac- 
tory. 

There are always certain existing and un- 
compromising conditions, and the deepest 
consideration should be given to them before 
laying one’s self open to the blandishments 
of skilful salesmen or to the charms of inap- 
propriate papers. A room is either large or 
small, high or low, dark or light, and it has 
its character to maintain as _ living-room, 
dining-room, hall, or bedroom. For a large 
room one may have a paper with a large 
figure or a paper that is very nearly if not 
quite plain. For a small room a large figure 
is an impossibility. Plain papers or those 
with a figure so indistinct that they are very 
nearly plain are advisable, since a figured 
paper with a design of any prominence, even 
if the detail is not large, advances toward the 
eye, while a plain paper retreats from it. 
Colors have more of an influence upon the 





apparent size of a room than we realize. 
Certain colors are known as the advancing 
colors, making the room appear small, and 
others as the retiring colors, making it appear 
larger. The more luminous colors advance, 
while the colder, duller tones retire. Ar- 
ranged in the order of their luminosity they 
stand in this way; yellow, orange, green, red, 
blue, and purple. We must also remember, 
however, that light tints, even of the more 
luminous colors, retire, while strong, dark 
colors advance. 

In considering a room in relation to its 
lighting it is necessary to arrange the colors 
in the order of their warmth. In this classi- 
fication the yellows, red-browns, reds, and 
olive greens fall under the warm tones; and 
blue, blue-green purple, and the neutral 
shades of the warm colors under the cold 
tones. The warmer colors, especially the yel- 
lows and browns, bring sunshine and light 
into a room, while the colder colors, the cold- 
est of which is blue, may be depended upon 
to soften too brilliant a glare. Red, although 
a warm color, is inclined to absorb light, so 
that although very rich and warm in sun- 
light or even in an artificial light, it makes 
a room seem dark, even gloomy in ordinary 
daylight. This twofold quality makes it a 
very difficult color to handle. 

A high room allows of a frieze, upper third 
treatment, or drop-ceiling, while a low room 
is very much improved by an indication of 
vertical lines in a design or by an arrange- 
ment of vertical panels. The ceiling may be 
lowered in appearance by being tinted or 
papered, but if it is papered it is better to 
use a plain color rather than a design. A 
very common mistake in the country has been 
in the past to paper the ceilings even of low 
rooms with paper of heavy color and promi- 
nent design. The result makes one invol- 
untarily bend the head upon entering the 
room and the disagreeable feeling of oppres- 
sion is one that never disappears. 

The methods of putting paper on the wall 
are becoming more and more varied. The 
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trend is toward originality and individuality 
of treatment as well as design, and designs 
are being made with this in view. Small 
rooms, unless they are very high and, con- 
sequently, adapted to a frieze treatment, are 
usually improved by the greatest simplicity 
and most inconspicuous arrangements and 
designs. Either a plain paper or a quiet all- 
over pattern running to the ceiling is gen- 
erally most satisfactory. In 
large rooms we may have 
either a bold all-over design 
in self tones or rich harmoni- 
ous colors, an upper third in a 
strong design with an al- 
most plain paper harmonizing 
with it below; a_ self-toned 
side wall, with a bold land- 
seape or floral frieze; a fig- 
ured side wall with a plain 
frieze or upper third; or 
newer still, a panel ar- 
rangement. The panels may 
be plain, with architectural 
outlines of the woodwork it- 
self, as in many of the Arts 
and Crafts rooms, with or 
without a frieze above which 
in itself appears to be a part of 
the architectural construction 
of the room, or the panels 
may be made by the paper it- 
self. Many original arrange- 
ments are possible with the 
panel as a foundation, utiliz- 
ing the beautiful new land- 
seape friezes. The simplest 
method is, of course, to al- 
low them to run straight 
around the top of the room, 
the strongest color of the 
frieze in the plain panels of 
the side wall below, and the 
sky color on the ceiling; but 
in many instances portions 
only of these friezes are used 
over the mantel or in an al- 
cove perchance in_ vertical 
panels on either side of a door 
or fireplace. For instance, a 
bit of one of the beautiful 
marine friezes was introduced 
over the mantel in a seaside 
cottage with a greenish-blue 
side wall and green wood- 





charming. A Swedish designer is responsible 
for introducing many of these original treat- 
ments, especially those around doors and win- 
dows and even in the door-panels. These 
ideas are in their infancy, and we may look 
for development along these lines. The paper- 
hangers are beginning to make the develop- 
ment possible with their original designs and 
long repeats. 








work, and the result was A MODERN ART PANEL EFFECT KNOWN AS THE TUDOR ROSE. 
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Already we have our panel effects in the 
wall-papers themselves with an infinite va- 
riety of combinations. Most of these are 
distinctly eighteenth-century in spirit, and 
unusually well adapted to carrying out Adam, 


THE HONEYSUCKLE PAPER. 


Sheraton, and Chippendale or French in- 
teriors. Each paper is made up of many 
parts, if one may express it in that way. 
There is the ground pattern, possibly a tiny 
rosebud upon a plain satin or moiré back- 
ground. Then there are the narrow borders 
to go around the panels, usually stiff flower 
garlands wound with ribbon or the straight- 
line effect of the Adam brothers. With 
these must come the corners in a separate 
part so that the panels may be made of any 
desired size, the plain background, and pos- 
sibly small extra crown panels and a delicate 
frieze border for the top of the room. These 
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papers are complicated, but not necessarily 
expensive. They come at all prices, and the 
daintiest effects may sometimes be obtained 
with the cheapest papers. One extremely at- 
tractive paper of this kind has a background 
of tiny green and yellow 
rosebuds, borders of gray- 
green and yellow, and a 
general background of plain 
white. 

Papers with flower stripes 
are frequently cut up, and 
large plain stretches of paper 
matching the background ar- 
ranged between them. These 
stripes may be run around 
doors or windows. In one in- 
stance a room was papered 
with old-rose self-toned moiré 
paper, with a flower border in 
dull rose and old-blue run- 
ning around the windows and 
doors. The flower friezes 
which may be cut out at the 
lower edge are still new to 
some. 

The artistic decorator cuts 
out sprays of flowers in 
floral papers as well as in 
friezes, and adapts them to 
his uses, pasting them on as 
he pleases. One rather new 
design which may be used in 
this way is of large blue hare- 
bells. A lower wall of light 
blue, and an upper third or 
frieze of these harebells cut 
out and adapted to any in- 
dividual treatment, would be 
very effective. There are new 
and extremely beautiful wis- 
taria designs which are par- 
ticularly adapted to this purpose. In one 
paper a bamboo arbor is indicated on the side 
wall, and the frieze itself has such an un- 
usual effect of perspective that at a short 
distance the wistaria blossoms seem to be 
drooping from the entire ceiling as from an 
arbor. The honeysuckle is treated in a simi- 
lar way, although a little more delicate in 
color. This comes in pink and green, and the 
wistaria in the natural colors. In this same 
group of papers there are rose and grape arbor 
effects. Slightly different are the garden 
papers with the growing plants, their blossoms 
forming a crown frieze. The one known as 
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the old-fashioned garden is particularly in- 
teresting. Some of the more original nat- 
uralistic designs, although beautiful, are 
appropriate only for country houses where 
the rooms are used only for a_ short 
season, and that the gay out- 
of-door season when color and 
brightness are in the air, and 
we want them everywhere. 
For the all-the-year-around 
country house, the flower 
friezes, cut and adapted in as 
original a method as one 
pleases, and the all-over flower 
papers, are more desirable. 
These are used principally 
in the dining-room or in bed- 
rooms. 

Some of the most fascina- 
ting bedroom papers are the 
quaint little English floral 
papers which are particu- 
larly appropriate for Colonial 
rooms with old mahogany 
furniture. There is one stiff 
little rose pattern in yellow 
or pink particularly suggest- 
ive of ye olden times. There 
is an attractive primrose de- 
sign in true primrose yellow 
and a soft gray-green which 
makes an extremely effective 
upper third used with a fine 
green stripe below. This also 
comes in the Gothic blue and 
red, which would be attractive 
with écru or with blue below. 
Another fascinating design is 
more of conventionalized nas- 
turtiums in soft red, with 
gray-green leaves and an écru 
ground. This would make an 
effective upper third with a green paper be- 
low. There is a dainty pink poppy paper 
which could be used in this way or for 
an entire wall. This comes in yellow 
also. One of yellow crocuses is very 
attractive. These English floral papers are 
especially tempting on account of the soft- 
ness of color as well as the originality and 
artistic simplicity of the designs. For bed- 
rooms there are also the chintz effects, large 
floral designs with hangings to match, and 
many dainty satin stripes with self-toned fig- 
ures or moiré stripes with a white ground 
and dainty little floral festoons in colors on 


the stripes. In fact, most of these floral 
papers, with the exception of the large floral 
designs to be used with cretonnes, are very 
reasonable in price, ranging from thirty cents 
a single roll up. 





AN ADAPTATION TAKEN FROM AN OLD NEW ENGLAND HOUSE. 


The papers particularly adapted to the liv- 
ing-room or library are the self-toned fabric 
effects in soft, rich colors. One known as 
the burlap weave is particularly effective. 
These average about ninety cents an English 
roll in the best quality. If one wants a green, 
a blue, or a red it is better to get the best 
quality; but these better papers are being 
copied in the cheaper American papers at 
possibly forty cents a roll, and if one wishes 
a yellow or a brown it is quite safe to use 
them. The plain cartridge-papers are a 
snare and should be avoided usually, unless 
one is ready to change paper every year. 
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Green is a particularly fleeting color and 
should never be trusted in paper at less than 
ninety cents a roll, There is a beautiful silk 
fibre paper in the market now at a dollar a 
roll which comes in a most artistic line of 





A PAPER IN SHAND KYDD COLORS AND DESIGN. 


colors. The greens, browns, and yellows are 
particularly good. Colors in the satin-stripe 
and silk-finish papers last much hetter than 
in the plain ingrains, so that it is possible to 
trust the cheaper papers of this style. 

Next to the fabric effects in beauty for 
living-rooms, hall, or dining-room are the 
conventionalized floral designs. The best are 
quite large in detail, but strong and beautiful 
in design. Some are self-toned. There are 
extremely beautiful green. yellow, and old- 
blue papers of this nature. Others come in 
harmonious color combinations, many of 
them rich and warm. There are blue and 
green combinations, green and tan, green and 
old-rose, red and fawn, yellow and a touch of 
green, yellow and golden brown, ete. There 
are designs of tulips, poppies, fleurs-de-lis, the 
Tudor rose, hop-vines, snowballs, ete. These 
papers received their impulse from the won- 
derful floral papers of Shand Kydd, a well- 
known Scotch designer. Some of them may 
be used for the entire wall and others as upper 
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thirds, with plain fabric effects below and 
hangings to carry out the color harmony. 
The friezes have been mentioned, but one 
cannot refrain from describing some of them, 
they are so beautiful. Among the landscape 
friezes there is the “ Lombardy Poplar ” frieze 
in soft shadowy olive greens and greenish yel- 
lows, and one also in reds. There are, besides, 
“The Brook” (this in gray-greens with a 
hint of yellow and blue in the sky), and one 
known as “ The Birches,” which is very grace- 
ful. “The Crusaders” in rich warm colors 
is full of action and good strong drawing. It 
would be very handsome in a dining-room or 
library. There are also the “ Peacock ” frieze, 
the “San Toy” frieze, a Venetian frieze, a 
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fishing fleet called the “ Ebb Tide,” several 
marine friezes, and Shand Kydd flower friezes 
in his beautiful shaded colors. 

There are dadoes, crown friezes, and panel 
effects in rich browns and greens—appropri- 
ate for a hall, dining-room, or living-room in 
Arts and Crafts style. These designs are be- 
coming more popular. The Tudor rose is a 
favorite motive. 

















BY HELEN 
T is an exceedingly interesting study for 
a housekeeper to note the differences in 
marketing in a city and in a village, both 

as they are to-day and as they were a few 

years ago, for changes have been taking 
place rapidly everywhere. 

In a city now, for instance, instead of 
being dependent on the seasons for one’s vege- 
tables, fruit, and game, practically anything 
can be had, at any time. Where once aspara- 
gus came in May and June only, it now ap- 
pears in February and stays till July. Straw- 
berries come in January; indeed, one can 
find them al] the year round in the best fruit- 
shops. Game, thanks to cold storage, is to 
be had from fall to spring. If only one has 
a large income—and it needs a very large 
one,—she can have anything she fancies on 
her table at any moment. 

The village woman, however, has to go on 
very largely in the old ways. Her butcher 
and grocer are still more or less dependent 
on the farmers who bring supplies to them, 
and vegetables and fruits still come to her 
about as nature originally planned them. 
She has pease in July and melons in Septem- 
ber, and her cucumbers disappear after the 
first frost. In winter fresh vegetables are 
unknown and she must use tinned ones till 
spring comes around again. But her com- 
pensation lies in the proud consciousness of 
her economy. Even though her table may be 
a generous one, it costs her little to live com- 
pared with her sister woman in the city. Yet 
the price of foods has gone up alarmingly 
everywhere. In ten years meats, butter, eggs, 
poultry, fruits, and even vegetables have 
risen a third in value, and in some cases 
half. So while things cost more in town 
than in the country, all women alike have to 
study prices to-day as never before. 

City meats seem to show the most aston- 
ishing change. Beefsteak, for one, instead 


of costing eighteen cents a pound, is now 
from twenty-five to twenty-eight cents; roast 
beef is twenty-two cents; lamb and veal quite 
as much; while poultry is often twenty-two 
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cents before it is dressed, and at holiday time 
may be any price. 

In the village meats are distinctly cheaper 
than this, but then they are not as good. The 
butcher has but a small ice-house, and finds 
it the easier way of managing to sell the 
meat as soon as possible after it is killed, 
rather than let it hang, so that even though 
his beef may be fifteen cents a pound, it is 
dear, since it is tough and stringy. The en- 
terprising housekeeper has often to build a 
small ice-house for herself and have it filled 
each winter with ice from some _ neighbor- 
ing pond, so that after buying her meat she 
may have it hung till it is in good condition 
for the table. 

One of the poorest of village meats is 
steak, and this because in addition to cut- 
ting it before it is tender the butcher cuts 
it in thin slices, and from almost any: part 
which happens to strike his fancy. He needs 
to learn that the best steaks are cut just 
before the tenderloin begins to show; that is, 
before the porterhouse steaks are cut; these 
are called club, or Delmonico, steaks, and if 
they are two inches thick and kept for at 
least a week they will be certain to equal 
those bought in town at a far greater price. 

Veal cannot be had in country places ex- 
cept in the spring, and then one must be 
quite sure it is old enough to eat with safety. 
When it is in season it is well to inquire 
very particularly what becomes of the 
sweetbreads, since butchers have been known 
to throw them away; if they are kept they 
may often be purchased for twenty-five cents 
a pair, instead of the seventy-five cents or a 
dollar one pays for them in the city. Besides 
these delicacies, calf’s liver, which is now 
seldom to be found in town, and then at a 
large price, may be bought for ten or twelve 
cents, and a roast of liver is one of the most 
delicate of dishes, while fried liver and bacon 
are a staple for breakfast. 

Lamb, when it is to be had at all, is far 
cheaper in a village than in a town. There 
the costly crown roast is unknown, and a leg 
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of lamb may be had for fifteen cents, and a 
fore quarter for twelve. The kidneys, which 
most men consider a great delicacy, are often 
given away, or sold for a few cents a dozen. 

The city woman who has to economize 
on meat has learned the value of chopped 
meat as she never knew it till now. She 
buys it for fourteen cents and has a Ham- 
burg steak occasionally, or a beef loaf, or 
better still, a veal loaf, and pays a third as 
much for them as for a roast. These things 
few country women have yet had to learn. 

As to poultry, here the village woman has 
vastly the advantage over the one in town. 
The housekeeper who contemplates the icy, 
blue, undressed, long-dead fowl dragged from 
its packing of ice, often turns away in dis- 
gust, while the village woman complacently 
buys freshly killed chickens, dressed, with 
bright skin and soft yellow feet, at half the 
cost of the unpleasant ones bought in the city. 

But when it comes to fish, the town house- 
keeper again has the better of things, for ex- 
cept in a seashore place, the village woman 
has to put up with little fish, and that not 
of the freshest. In a city one can buy oys- 
ters, clams, crabs, lobsters, and all sorts of 
fish sent direct from the sea or the lake; but 
in a small] place one must take one’s chances 
on their freshness, since the supply of ice 
sent with them may have given out on the 
road; and at best they are costly because of 
the extra handling and express. In many places 
housekeepers have to rely entirely on small 
fish caught in some neighboring stream. 

In the way of variety and cheapness the 
city woman does better than the one in the 
village when it comes to vegetables and fruit. 
The markets are crowded with everything in 
warm weather, and one can buy ten sorts of 
vegetables, or six kinds of berries, while in 
the country one must take the only sorts 
which happen to ripen that particular week. 
Strawberries must be eaten every day in 
succession before raspberries come, and they 
in turn must be on the table daily till black- 
berries take their place; and so with pease 
and corn and tomatoes and all the other good 
things. But in the city one can have some- 
thing different every day in the week, and 
at a very moderate price indeed, scarcely 
more than is paid in the village. One won- 
ders who can possibly profit when a box of 
strawberries sells for nine cents and delicious 
heads of lettuce for five, while cucumbers sell 
for as low as three cents apiece and tomatoes 
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are often only five cents a quart. The one 
great exception to the rule of cheap vegeta- 
bles in town in their season is asparagus, 
which is never anything but dear. It can 
seldom be bought under twenty cents a 
bunch, and ranges from there up to forty, 
dealers claiming that not enough is raised 
to permit them to lower the price. 

Of course the village woman’s vegetables 
are far fresher and more delicious than any 
to be bought in the city. Pease are seldom 
worth buying in market at any price, since 
they, like green corn, cannot stand transpor- 
tation, but must be eaten as soon as they are 
gathered. Here the country woman has a 
decided advantage, for there are no vege- 
tables like those to be had where they come 
from the garden to the table. If there is an 
exception it should be made for lettuce. That 
sold in town is what is called Boston lettuce, 
raised under glass, usually, and growing in 
round, firm heads made up of tender white 
leaves. Country lettuce is apt to be green, 
tough, and very inferior, and the wise village 
woman never buys it at all, but raises it in 
her own little garden plot, planting seeds 
every two weeks, so that she may have it 
young and tender all summer. 

Eggs and butter are luxuries in town, for 
the former cost from forty to fifty cents a 
dozen in winter, and the latter is seldom be- 
low thirty-five cents a pound. It should be 
remembered as an offset to this, however, 
that there are plenty of fresh eggs always to 
be bought, and butter is invariably good at 
the price,—two things not always true in a 
village. Milk, on the contrary, is never quite 
fresh in town, and costs eight cents a quart, 
with cream forty cents a quart, prices which 
are much higher than in a village. 

When it comes to groceries the scale again 
swings in favor of the city woman. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to get good coffee and tea 
in a village, while if olive oil, mushrooms, 
capers, olives, fine tinned soups, shelled al- 
monds, fancy cheeses and the like are ob- 
tainable at all, they are always far too costly. 
In a city every corner grocery keeps all these 
things at a moderate price. Many a village 
housekeeper has learned to buy her olives 
in town in a small keg and keep them in- 
definitely rather than get small and expen- 
sive bottles at the store, and to order each 
winter a box of delicacies sent out by the 
city grocers for occasional home use and 
for an emergency rather than either go with- 
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out these things or get them from a possibly 
old stock at a high price. 

On the whole, as far as cost goes, the vil- 
lage woman has a great advantage over the 
city woman; she can set her table for half 
what it would cost her in town; but she re- 
members, when she is inclined to rejoice, that 
she has tougher meat and poorer groceries 
and fewer fresh vegetables and fruit in win- 
If she has good poultry she must put 


ter. 
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up with little fish, and if her milk and cream 
are cheap and good, her butter and eggs are 
often of inferior quality. The city woman 
should not grumble too much at the cost of 
things when she considers how very much she 
gets for her money—delicious meat and fish, 
eggs and butter, fresh vegetables all the year, 
and fruits in season and out. Providence 
has equalled things rather comfortably, when 
one comes to think about it! 





THE LAST WORD 


BY 


THEODOSIA GARRISON 


You who once loved me, let me not unheard 


Go from you to the night. 


Only for old love’s sake I claim the word 


That is the dying’s right. 


Well have you done to turn your eyes from mine. 


My sin hath locked your door. 


I touch and taste of friendship’s bread and wine 


In sacrilege, no more. 


Not this the punishment I needs must bear, 


Nor even yet the thought 


That your old tenderness that was my share 


To-day is less than naught. 


But this my whip of thorns by night and day 


My penance ever new 


Oh, you who once loved me—I go my way 


Still loving you. 
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DINNER-TABLE in summer should 
A have a look of coolness, and this is de- 
lightfully suggested by a central dec- 
oration of snowballs. Arrange a large, loose 
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VANILLA ICE-CREAM SNOWBALLS. 


mound of the smaller flowers in the middle of 
the table with an edge of their own leaves, 
and slightly veil the whole with a few sprays 
of asparagus fern. The candles may be white 
with soft white shades, each with a spray 
of artificial snowball and leaf attached, and 
the place-cards may carry out the same idea 
by having a little water-color flower painted 
on a plain card. The tall glass compotes may 
hold white bonbons and little iced cakes. 

There is a beautiful white, opal- 
escent glass in the shops now which 
costs but little, and is most attrac- 
tive for a white table in the warm 
weather. If one does not care for a 
snowball decoration, vases of this 
glass may be filled with white roses; 
the candle-shades may be of white- 
rose petals, with cards to match, 
and the opalescent finger-bowls may 
hold each a petal or two. 

Still another lovely decoration 
for a table in June may be ar- 
ranged by putting a large cut-glass 
vase on a round Sheffield tray on 
feet, filling the vase with roses, pink 
or white, with four or six smaller bunches 
of roses about the table. The candles should 
match the color of the flowers, and the shades 
be made of silk rose petals. 


There is a fancy just at present for omit- 
ting the usual course of soup at dinner, hav- 
ing first, if the meal is sufficiently formal to 
warrant it, a canapé, then a course of fruit, 
then the fish. In summer some host- 
ess may find it a pleasant change to 
follow this passing fashion. 

Canapé of anchovies and pimento. 

Strawberries. 
lobster with 

sauce tartare. 

Peppers stuffed with asparagus. 
Crown roast of spring lamb, with 

new pease and potatoes. 
Lettuce and tomato salad, with hot 

cheese fritters; wafers. 
Vanilla cream snowballs, with sua- 
terne sauce; fancy cakes. Coffee. 
To prepare the anchovy canapés, have 
made some small circular pieces of toast 
and spread each one first with butter, 
then with anchovy paste. Sprinkle with 
lemon juice, and lay on each piece two 
strips of pimento, at right angles. Arrange 
all the rounds on a small, flat dish, and sur- 
round with lemon quarters and quarters of 
hard-boiled egg, alternating. 

The strawberries are to be served as usual; 


Planked 


cucumbers, 





CUCUMBERS FARCIS. 


very large ones laid around the edge of a 
small plate on a paper doily, the green hulls 
toward the centre, where is sugar. These 
plates are to be laid on the place-plates. 
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The lobster is to be a fine large one, strict- 
ly fresh, which must be killed, split open 
lengthwise, and fastened to a board especial- 
ly made for planking fish; this board will 
be found at any house-furnishing shop. It 
may be tacked where that is necessary to 
keep it in place. Melted butter is to be put 
on it as it cooks, and when it is done it 
should be sprinkled with salt. This dish 
may be served either hot or cold, but it must 
always appear on the plank, though it may 
be cut in convenient pieces while retaining 
its shape. If the company 
is a large one three lob- 
sters or more will be nec- 
essary. The blackened 
board may be. slightly 
covered by a _ border of 
white lettuce hearts and 
egg quarters, or the cu- 
cumbers may edge it, with 
lettuce. As, for conve- 
nience, the board is usually 
laid on a platter, lettuce 
may be so put around as 
to half conceal it. The 
sauce is passed in a bowl. 

The entrée is quite a new dish and a very 
nice one. Cut off the stem end from green 
peppers, remove the inside, and put them into 
a kettle of hot water and gently simmer them 
for five minutes; drain them carefully, turn- 
ing the opening down; prepare a mixture 
made of one cup of grated bread crumbs, one 
tablespoonful of melted butter, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, a teaspoonful of mushroom 
catsup, half a pint of cold boiled asparagus 
cut in small, even pieces, a tablespoonful 
of olive-oil, and a teaspoonful of lemon juice. 
Mix thoroughly ; fill the peppers; put them into 
a shallow baking-dish, and cook for half an 
hour in a moderate oven, basting frequently 
with brown stock or hot water mixed with 
a teaspoonful. of kitchen bouquet and as 
much melted butter. Arrange around a 
mould of hot boiled rice, and garnish with 
large pitted olives, made hot in what is left 
of the stock. 

The crown roast may have the centre filled 
with forcemeat balls made from the trim- 
mings of the meat. Chop fine, season highly 
with salt and pepper, mix with an unbeat- 
en egg, and roll into balls as large as a 
hickory-nut; sauté quickly in butter in a 
hot frying-pan, and fill the centre of the 
meat. Mint sauce or mint jelly should be 
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served, with a brown gravy and the vegetables. 
The jelly is made by bruising a bunch of 
mint and adding it to an ordinary lemon 
jelly, straining out the mint before setting it 
in the mould. A little green coloring will 
be needed to make it look as it should. 

The salad may be thin slices of tomatoes 
laid on lettuce with French dressing, and 
these delicious little brown cheese balls may 
be passed with wafers: Grate dairy cheese 
until you have a cup and a half; mix with 
this a tablespoenful of bottled Parmesan 
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cheese, a tablespoonful of flour, a quarter of 
a tablespoonful of salt, and a sprinkling of 
cayenne. Fold into this the stiff whites of 
three eggs, make it into small balls, and roll 
each one in fine bread crumbs. Fry quickly 
in a wire basket in deep fat, and serve very 
hot, on a folded napkin, or laid on the salad- 
plates, if they are prepared before sending 
to the table. Have nice thin crackers to eat 
with the salad. 

For the ice-cream, scald a pint of thin 
cream with a cup of sugar, and when cold 
beat well, and add a pint of whipped cream. 
Freeze as hard as possible, and let it stand at 
least two hours to ripen, without the dasher. 
When needed, take two tablespoonfuls and 
mould the cream into balls as it i3 taken out, 
and roll each of these in grated cocoanut. 
These may be arranged on a platter with 
whipped cream, or may have a delicious sau- 
terne sauce, hot or cold. To make this dis- 
solve a cup of sugar with a tablespoonful of 
water, and let it boil for two minutes; cool, 
and add a pint of sauterne, mixing thorough- 
ly, and pass with the snowballs. For a 
summer dinner perhaps this sauce is better 
well chilled rather than hot. Small cakes, 
iced in white, accompany the cream, and the 
coffee is served in the drawing-room. 
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Another dinner suitable for June may have 


a soup, which may be used heated or iced, 
as the weather dictates. 





STRAWBERRY ICE-CREAM IN ANGELS’ FOOD. 


Iced red currants. 
Jellied bouillon, with buttered strips of brown 
bread. 
Large smelts, broiled, sauce tartare. 
Cucumbers farcis. 

Large squab, stuffed; fresh mushrooms on 
toast; new pease; small new potatoes. 
Tomatoes filled with sweetbreads and mayon- 
naise, 

Strawberry ice-cream in angels’ food with 
fresh berries; cakes. Coffee. 

For the fruit course select fine large cur- 
rants with small seeds; crush them with a 
silver fork, sweeten with sugar-and-water 
syrup, and put them into a small pail; bury 
in ice and salt for two hours; and then beat 
up well and serve in tall glasses. For the 
seup, make a strong bouillon the day before 
it is needed, and after straining thoroughly 
set it away; the next day, if it is not firm 
enough to break into bits, melt it and add a 
little gelatine, with salt, cayenne, and sherry 
to taste. Serve in large, flaring cups which 
have been chilled, and pass buttered strips of 
Boston brown bread with it. If it is desirable 
to have this a hot course, serve the bouillon 
with a thin slice of lemon in each plate, or 
omit the lemon and pour it over a cup of 
whipped cream just before serving. All hot 
soups at dinner are served in the usual soup- 
plates, but an iced soup in a large bouillon 

bowl or cup. 

For the fish get the largest-sized smelts and 
split them lengthwise; rub each with French 
dressmg; and broil on a buttered gridiron so 
quickly that they will not be dry; put water- 
cress and lemon quarters around them and 
serve them very hot. 
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To prepare the entrée, peel large cucum- 
bers, split them, and scoop out the seeds. 
Chop very fine a cup of cold roast veal or 
chicken, mix with a cup 
of fine, soft white bread 
crumbs and half a cup of 
white sauce; season very 
highly with salt and cay- 
enne, and stuff the cucum- 
bers, filling each half even- 
ly. Lay the two pieces to- 
gether and wrap in a long 
strip of cheese-cloth and 
simmer gently, in water 
enough to cover them, for 
twenty minutes, Unwrap 
them and arrange them on 
a flat dish, and put a 
spoonful of rich white sauce made with 
cream over each one. 

The butchers now call the pigeons meant 
for roasting “Jumbo squab,” and it is well 
to ask for them by that name. Prepare a 
stuffing by browning a slice of onion in two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, and after removing 
the onion, put in two cups of soft, white 
bread crumbs and brown, seasoning with salt 
and pepper. Roast the birds, with constant 
basting, and serve with fresh mushrooms, 
broiled, on toast and new pease, fried potatoes, 
and currant jelly. 





WHITE OPALESCENT GLASS FOR THE DINNER-TABLE. 


The salad .may utilize the fresh tomatoes, 
now at their best. A delicious combination is 
to mix dice of cooked sweetbreads with 
mayonnaise and fill seooped-out tomatoes, 
passing cream cheese and wafers with them. 
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HE Gittertyl work that has been intro- 

duced as a Danish embroidery is really 

a survival of the filet embroidery which 
at the Renaissance was one of the most popu- 
lar methods of needlework. Then, the 
groundwork of square-mesh net was called 
“réseau,” and changed its name to “ lacis” 
when a design was darned upon it. 

Catherine de Medicis is said to have had 
a bed draped with it, and there are still in 
existence bed-hangings, coverlets, and altar- 
cloths that were made of it in England in the 
sixteenth century. It became one of the 
stitches taught to all young gentlewomen, 
and letters written in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries contain many references 
to it as a favorite form of needlework. Ad- 
vice regarding the propriety of using it for 
different articles was sought and given, and 
opinions of the varied patterns went back and 
forth between the lady em- 
broiderers of the day. After 
this period it seems to have 
received little notice in Eng- 
land or America until its 
recent revival, when we 
recognize it as an old friend 
with a new name, but as 
late as the eighteenth cen- 
tury it was taught in the 
of Germany, and 
probably in other Continent- 
al countries. Such a wealth 
of romantie and _ historical 
associations, combined with 
its simplicity and effective- 
ness, makes it of more than 
passing interest to the mod- 
ern needlewoman, and im- 
parts a keener desire to at- 
tempt some of it. 

Since its revival it has 
been used mostly for trim- 
ming shirt-waists and frocks 
or as an insert for table-lin- 
en, but it is seen to best ad- 
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work that require heavier and bolder designs. 
This and the fact of-its hanging gracefully 
make it especially suitable for curtains, and 
offer an excellent opportunity for the am- 
bitious needlewoman to embroider artistic 
and individual draperies in designs and col- 
ors harmonious with their surroundings. 
Formerly the square-mesh filet was made 
by hand with a netting-needle and gauge, 
but we are spared that tedious task, as it is 
now woven ready for use, and may be. bought 
in different widths and of various sized mesh. 
The stitch is so simple—even a novice at 
needlework need not fear to attempt it— 
that any one with application may accomplish 
good results. It is mefely a darning stitch, 
done straight with the mesh or in a diago- 
nal direction. The needle is slipped over 


and under alternate threads of the mesh, and 
in the next row it is slipped over the one 
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it went under and under the one it went over 
in the previous row. Enough rows are made 
to fill the mesh, the number, of course, de- 
pending upon the size of the thread used 
and the size of mesh to be filled. 

One of the curtains shown in the illus- 
tration is made of pale greenish-gray filet 
with five meshes to an inch, and is embroid- 
ered with dark gray-green and terra-cotta 
Bulgarian cotton. The straight bars on 
either side are done with green in straight 
darning. The clustered scrolls are also in 
straight darning, but are of terra-cotta. The 
four lines diverging from the centre of the 
terra-cotta figures are of green diagonal darn- 
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ing, and the leaflike figures 
on each side of the border 
are alternately green and 
terra-cotta in diagonal darn- 
ing, the green leaves com- 
ing in line with the terra- 
cotta figures. Curtains of 
this sort have a richitess not 
seen in the ordinary thin 
curtain found in the house- 
furnishing shops, and are 
admirably adapted to rooms 
where the light must be 
shaded without being ex- 
cluded entirely. 

Another illustration is of 
a half-curtain of white filet 
forty-two inches wide, with 
eight meshes to an inch. It 
is embroidered with Delft 
blue and white French cot- 
ton No. 16, and the front 
and lower edge are finished 


with white cotton ball 
fringe. The pointed design 
forming the sides of the 


border is done with white in 
straight darning. The zig- 
zag squares between are of 
blue in diagonal darning, 
and the little figures scat- 
tered over the curtain inside 
the border are of white in 
straight darning. A _ blue 
and white bedroom would 
be attractively unique with 
curtains like this at the win- 
dows, and a coverlet for the 
bed of filet embroidered in 
the same manner. 

When a half-curtain in 
one piece is preferred, it should be made 
with a hem at bottom, and a border worked 
straight across. To have small figures 
powdered over the surface would be a matter 
of taste in most curtains, but is rather neces- 
sary in. the half-curtains, for that most prac- 
tical of all draperies is seldom used when a 
screen is not required, and most people would 
consider the filet too transparent without the 
all-over design. 

Charming sash or glass curtains are also 
made of filet. As they hang between the 
shade and window, the outside effect is of 
paramount importance, so it is better to em- 
broider them with Bulgarian or other heavy 
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cotton in a design of sharply 
defined lines that would 
show distinctly at a dis- 
tance. The illustration shows 
one of white embroidered 
with two shades of gray- 
green in straight darning, 
and finished at the front 
and bottom with white tas- 
sel fringe. If one has a 
fancy for ruffed curtains the 
edge may be finished with a 
ruffe of the filet, but the 
fringe lends a quaint charm 
reminiscent of Colonial fur- 
nishing that is unobtainable 
with any other finish. 

With a little ingenuity the 
worker may design her own 
embroidery for these cur- 
and 


tains, so make them 
peculiarly individual and 
harmonious with their en- 


vironment. The square mesh 
imposes a limitation that 
forbids the use of natural 
forms, and _ simplicity 
the key-note of success; 
geometrical figures, straight 
lines, and the well-known 
Grecian key may all be used 
with good effect, and it is 
an excellent plan to study 
the rugs that are to be used 
in the room with the cur- 
tains; there is nothing that 
exemplifies so well the value 
of simple form and repe- 
tition, and usually there is 
some small figure that could 
be reproduced in the cur- A 
tain border. If the design- 
ing is too difficult a problem to solve without 
assistance a cross-stitch pattern may be used. 
The filet comes in white, cream, and two 
shades of green—a pale grayish green and 
a yellowish green, almost a pea zgreen,—and 
may be procured of any dealer in embroidery 
materials. Where other colors are desired 
to match the rugs and wall-paper or to give 
contrasting effects, the white can be dyed 
any shade wished: The dyeing may be done 
by professionals, or at small expense of time 
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and money a woman may do it for herself 
in her own home with one of the numerous 
dye preparations now on the market. While 
experience has proved that the dyeing may 
be done successfully with the commercial 
dyes, any one who will take the trouble to 
use the vegetable coloring matter, like that 
used by our ancestresses, will be rewarded by 
the beautiful soft tints and superior wearing 
qualities that cannot be obtained with other 
dyes and less troublesome. 
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Seduction 


By Gide Sterling. 





AN it be done? Assuredly! But 
( medicines for that purpose are so 
costly, and, moreover, they are put 
upon the market by quacks; institutions 
where superfluous flesh is trained down are 
expensive both in the matter of time required 
and charge for treatment. Is it our intention 
to tell of or recommend such things? Not 
at all.. The remedies which can be relied 
upon to reduce flesh and to induce health can 
only be purchased with the coin of personal 
exertion and resolution to pursue the course 
necessary to attain the desired end. 
Superfluous flesh, or fat, as it is ultimately 
called, is a disease, often very slow in its 
development, but once it begins to accumu- 
late steadily, very sure in its results. It 
often begins to form when, returning from 
school or college, where physical activity is 
obligatory, and to which, in consequence, we 
have become habituated, we change our 
habits and settle down to what is termed the 
“business of life.” With some exceptions, 
this business entails a sedentary habit. The 
accumulation of fat is not, as is so often light- 
ly said, the result or the accompaniment of 
laziness. Often it is due to a too great men- 
tal activity, a strenuous ambition to accom- 
plish more than the ordinary day provides time 
for. As a rule, stout persons are very active 
with hands and brain, but they sacrifice physi- 
cal activity to this other activity. The muscles 
of the body, which should move even more 
systematically than the brain, are allowed 
to become torpid, lax, fat-grown. The con- 
venient street-car has caused even the poor 
to abandon the homeward walk in the open, 
ever the antidote to long sitting in a room 
where the air necessarily has lost its fresh- 
ness. The office clerk jumps into the car in 
order to get home the quicker; the house- 
keeper avails herself of it to shorten her ab- 
sence from her sewing, her kitchen, or the 
eare of her children. All overlook the real 
need of the tired system. Usually they look 
to the dinner-table for refreshment, and once 
there they resort to appetizers to create a 
zest for the food before them. Tingling with 
the exhilaration of a walk, their appetites 





would need no artificial whettings. In the 
course of time every muscle of the body be- 
comes as jaded as the palate, and requires a 
spur, The complexion loses its freshness, and 
the body its elasticity and its curves. On the 
heels of this come a dissatisfaction with things 
generally, also melancholy, and even pessi- 
mism, for the reciprocal effects of body upon 
mind and of mind upon body are every day 
shown in some new juxtaposition. 

Too many teachers of ethics attempt to 
instil in the minds of their readers and hear- 
ers a disdain for the body and a submission 
and resignation in the face of acquired dis- 
figurements as if they were inevitable; some- 
thing to be succumbed to or to be patiently 
borne. In the case of increasing flesh, resig- 
nation is not a virtue. It is a confession of 
weakness, carrying in its train endless physi- 
cal ills, which physicians are obliged to tabu- 
late under various names as organ after organ 
becomes affected by the general disorder into 
which the body has fallen. 

Supposedly we eat to live. Just as coal 
is put into a stove to create heat, so food is 
put into the body to create the warmth neces- 
sary to life and motion. If, after creating 
this force, the force itself is not used up in 
action, it becomes reactionary. When a 
stove is allowed to become filled up with ashes 
and clinkers below, and the circulation of the 
air is thus restricted, however much new 
fuel may be heaped upon the top the fire soon 
becomes dull and useless. No amount of 
watching and nursing will bring it to a 
healthy burst of flame. The glow gradually 
disappears, giving place to murky, smoky ex- 
udations and gases, and at last, despite the 
shining coal on the top, the fire dies out. 
The same insidious and deceptive destruction 
of fair forms and fair lives goes on in the 
human body when the fuel we put into it 
is allowed to smoulder on dully instead of 
being driven into prompt combustion and 
consequent destruction by means of those 
dampers and regulators which we call muscles 
and sinews. 

Many stout persons seem not to eat so 
heartily as thinner persons. They can live 
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longer without food than thin persons can. 
This, however, is not necessarily an indica- 
tion of greater delicacy, nor even a virtue, 
though it might have its worth under certain 
conditions, such as shipwreck on a desert is- 
land. It is, in fact, a testimony that they 
have stored within themselves much unused 
food. Stout persons seldom perspire freely. 
Their pores are clogged, excepting, it may be, 
those of the head and face. Often their hair 
becomes thin because of the excessive per- 
spiration of the head. 

A book might be written on the meta- 
physics of fat, but the object of this article 
is to tell how to get rid of it. When all 
is said, the simple process resolves itself 
into a mere reversion to the normal life; of 
walks, of deep draughts of fresh air, of a re- 
establishment of a healthy condition and 
activity of the pores, of a setting aside, re- 
ligiously, of two hours a day to the restoring 
of the body to its normal proportions. Sit- 
ting upon a horse and cantering gracefully 
will not do it; neither will exercises taken 
upon make-believe horses set in motion by 
machinery in fashionable institutes, though 
both may prove helpful in maintaining a 
good condition, once it has been established. 
In the matter of flesh reduction, the person 
who wishes to accomplish it cannot elude the 
personal effort nature demands of her. Sub- 
stitutes who will do the work for her cannot 
be hired. The only reducing agent at once 
safe and effective is her own resolution. The 
reduction of superfluous flesh must be 
brought about by the sweat of one’s brow, 
or, to be more exact, of the whole person, and 
this may only be induced by real and sus- 
tained physical effort. The average stout 
person will not exercise to the point of per- 
spiration. A half-mile walk to her seems 
terrific. Yet if no more can be done at first, 
that is better than none, but it should be 
taken continuously. If two or three miles 
can be taken, so much the better. For many 
reasons the early morning is the most effica- 
cious and convenient season for it. The 
clothing should be so heavy that, after ten 
minutes, easy perspiration shall have begun 
to flow; then, without decreasing the pace, 
which should be easy and never hurried, she 
should continue, without resting even for a 
moment, to walk for an hour. She should 
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be clad in warm, loose clothing, preferably 
of wool, even in summer. Upon returning 
to her home she should go at once, still in 
her warm clothing, and still perspiring, but 
armed with dry clothing to be put on im- 
mediately thereafter, to the bath. This 
should be of warmish water at first, so that 
no chill is experienced, though it will be most 
healthful to emerge at last from cold water. 

If, notwithstanding the warm clothing, a 
copious perspiration has not resulted from 
the walk, something must be done to induce 
it. The best means of doing this is to em- 
ploy the rubber bandage, which, during the 
walk, should be wound about the body over 
wool underwear. As sheet rubber, such as is 
used in obesity cures, is a very costly ma- 
terial, a clever woman has invented a sub- 
stitute which may be made at home. Rubber 
sheeting is used. It is cut and fitted into 
a corset. In this instance it was worn loose- 
ly, the lining of rubber being allowed to 
fall in flaps some eight inches below the 
lower edge of the corset. The wool garments 
over which it is worn are invariably saturated 
in a few moments’ walk. With the aid of 
this garment and a daily walk of three miles 
taken in it the inventor was able to throw 
off five pounds a month for four months, 
when, deeming the flesh lost to be sufficient, 
it was laid aside. Upon returning home 
from a walk taken under these conditions, 
the greatest care should be taken to avoid a 
sudden cooling off. Where possible an eve- 
ning walk in ordinary clothing should also 
be added. Five miles a day, when so dis- 
tributed, should not be too much for any 
healthy woman. 

Those who try it at first may encounter a 
daily indisposition to persisting in it. That 
is but a natural phase of all reforms; but, 
once the habit is formed and the results be- 
gin to become apparent, it will prove to be 
a deprivation to be obliged to forego the ex- 
ercise. All medicines designed to hasten the 
cure, unless given by the family physician, 
should be avoided; but a diet of beef, as- 
sisted by a glass of what the French call 
“reddened water” at luncheon and at din- 
ner, and a light use of breads and vegetables, 
will preserve the strength should there be a 
tendency to a feeling of weakness once this 
reduction has started. 
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HILE the manner of lifting a 
\W young child is seemingly a matter 

of minor importance, at the same 
time it is of enough concern to receive con- 
sideration on the part of the mother. 

The bones of an infant are soft, not easily 
broken, but very easily bent and shaped if 
pressure is constantly exerted on or near the 
same locality. Pressure should never be ex- 
erted on the chest of a young infant; the ribs 
are very small and frail, and finger pressure 
such as would have to be exerted by placing 
the hands around the body and lifting the 
baby is not to be desired; sometimes a marked 
depression is likely to occur from this sort 
of handling, thus hampering the free action 
of the lungs and interfering with the breath- 
ing; eases of chronic coughs have been known 
to result from such depression, and as the 
child grows older a prescribed course of deep 
breathing and exercise has to be resorted to 
to overcome this trouble. Handle the young 
infant without pressure if possible; this may 
be accomplished by placing the hand under 
the back, letting the head rest on wrist or 
arm. Or extend two or three fingers upward 
for this purpose, and with the other hand 
lift the child by the clothes at the feet; by 
doing this there is absolutely no pressure on 
any part of the little body. Whenever there 
is oceasion to lift the baby always do it in 
the manner described. When one simply 
wishes to move the body or change the posi- 
tion do so by rolling the infant from side 
to side or from back to front. 

As the baby grows older and heavier the 
method of handling must necessarily change 
somewhat, and the hold on the child must be 
somewhat firmer, but even now unnecessary 
handling must be avoided. If the child is 
in a reclining position place the hand at the 
back between the shoulders, and raise him 
to an upright position; avoid pulling him up 
by the hands or arms. If you wish to lift 


the child, still keep the hand at the back or 
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put the arm gently about the body, place the 
other hand under the thighs, and lift the 
child; if the child is on the floor use much 
the same method. 

Even after the child is three or four years 
old he is not past danger of injury from 
careless handling and lifting. At this age 
when it is necessary to lift the child, the 
hands may be placed under the arms and 
about the chest, letting the weight be even- 
ly supported by armpits and chest, as the 
ligaments of both the shoulder joints and the 
walls of the chest have at this age become 
strong enough too resist moderate handling. 
Never pull a child by the arms either from 
a reclining position or toward you, for if a 
ligament is injured the harm done may prove 
permanent. Ligaments, unlike the muscles, 
are of a tough, non-elastic substance and 
keep the joints firmly held in their proper 
places. Traction may be exerted jn certain 
directions on a joint without harm to the 
ligament, but it should be done only by a 
physician or under his direction, for if 
stretched in the wrong direction and the 
joint put out of place, it is often a difficult 
matter to put it back. The ligament natural- 
ly undergoes a stretching process, and being 
tough and without elasticity, it does not con- 
tract again and leaves the support about 
the joint loose and insecure; and dislocation 
is much more likely to occur again if great 
eare is not used. Falls, tumbles, and bumps 
are not nearly so liable to do injury as jerk- 
ing, pulling, and grabbing. 

The care of an infant’s diapers is an im- 
portant factor. It is very needful that they 
should receive careful attention in all cases 
of diarrhea, especially if there are other 
children in the house. Dysentery has been 
proved beyond a doubt to be a communicable 
disease. In severe cases I advise the isolation 
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of the child from other children, as well as 
most careful attention in caring for the 
diapers. Even when the child is in a healthy 
condition these articles, when soiled, should 
never be allowed to lie around even for a 
few minutes. Have a basin always ready 
to receive them, or have squares cut from 
stiff brown wrapping-paper or newspaper 
ready to your hand. Many of these squares 
can be cut at one time and kept on hand for 
use. There is a little washer now in use made 
especially for napkins, washing out the piece, 
no matter how soiled, in about three minutes. 
These are inexpensive and portable, and with 
such a washer there is no excuse for a soiled 
napkin being kept in the nursery or bath-room 
a single moment. In case of dysentery, coli- 
tis, or summer complaint in any form, nap- 
kins should be soaked in some good disinfect- 
ant, such as a solution of formalin or carbolic 
acid, as soon as removed from the child, 
then thoroughly boiled and washed. The 
mother and nurse cannot be too deeply im- 
pressed with the necessity of these pre- 
cautions. 

Children often suffer unnecessarily from the 
effects of vaccination simply because those 
earing for the infant do not understand the 
importance of caring for this little wound, 
and many mothers, dreading the results of 
this very simple operation, will not have it 
done during infancy, but put it off until the 
child is older. This delay is not always wise. 
Considering the fact that years ago more 
infants died from smallpox than from any 
other disease, and that the fact that it is 
now a rare disease is the result of vaccina- 
tion alone, mothers should realize what it 
has done toward eliminating this plague, and 
not put off having it done until too late. 
The best time to vaccinate a child is from 
the second to the fourth month, as the wound 
should be well healed before the teething 
period commences. In some foreign coun- 
tries the law requires that all infants be 
vaccinated before the third month, unless 
they are extremely delicate or very ill. 

Great care should be taken that the vaccine 
virus used be perfectly fresh, obtained from 
a healthy animal, and the needle or lancet 
used for breaking the skin absolutely sterile 
and clean. After the child is vaccinated the 
signs of its taking usually show about the 
fifth to the seventh day—sometimes a day 
earlier—and occasionally the irritation does 
not show until as late as the tenth day. 
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From the first time signs of inflammation show 
extreme care should be taken that the child 
does not irritate the wound; if he is allowed 
to scratch the spot the poison gets on the 
hands and finger nails, and he is apt to re- 
innoculate himself in other parts of the body. 
Very unpleasant results have been known to 
happen from this cause, the body being cov- 
ered with numerous ulcers and subsequent 
sears. 

Various methods for protecting the wound 
and allaying heat and inflammation can be 
suggested, such as a covering of soft linen 
spread with an antiseptic ointment, com- 
presses wet with antiseptic lotion; these are 
very good, but they do not prevent the 
patient from rubbing the wound. The dress- 
ings are hard to keep in place even with a 
bandage, and the compress, if allowed to be- 
come dry, sticks to the open sore. The best 
device for protecting the arm is a good-sized 
ring made of felting, one side of which is 
adhesive, and if properly applied stays in 
place until the wound is healed. It is not in 
the slightest degree irritating, and protects 
the wound from clothing and dressing, which, 
without this might come into contact with it. 
If these cannot be found in the apothecary’s 
stock do not get one similar that has a cov- 
ering for the opening or celluloid cap; a 
substitute can be made of cotton rolled, made 
into a small ring, and wound round with a 
narrow piece of gauze bandage; this can be 
fixed to the arm with two narrow strips of 
adhesive plaster. 

If there is a profuse discharge the wound 
can be kept clean by swabbing with a small 
wad of cotton wet and wrung out of a satu- 
rated solution of boric acid. This ean be 
done several times a day if necessary; after 
cleansing, a little dry boric-acid powder may 
then be dusted in. Where there is much in- 
flammation and itching, as there usually is 
when the process is at its height, a compress 
of linen or soft gauze well wet with the boric- 
acid solution or equal parts of witch-hazel 
and water may be placed over the entire in- 
flamed part; this will allay the uncomfortable 
feeling and will catch any discharge which 
comes from the wound. The little ring pre- 
vents these compresses from coming into con- 
tact with the wound itself. With this pro- 
tection the wound will heal in a much shorter 
time, and the inflammation (if the child is 
not allowed to seratch) will be less than with 
any other dressing. 
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HERE is nothing more dainty or more 
- exquisitely refined on summer blouses 
than hand-run tucks. There is a lack of 
pretension about this decoration in its close re- 





LINEN BLOUSE TUCKED IN POINTS. 


lation to fine sewing, yet it is decora- 
tive needlework, especially when the 
tucking is done in patterns. The 
most simple of the tucked blouses 
here given is the one on page 571, 
with the two bars of fine tucks run- 
ning horizontally across the front 
crossed with quarter-inch tucks on 
each side, leaving about two inches 
plain directly in front. A group of 
very fine tucks can be put in this 
space. The style of this blouse is ex- 
ceedingly good; one wonders, in fact, 
how so much style can be put into 
such a simple arrangement. It is 
graceful on either a slight or a stout 
figure. Apropos of this one may say 
that it is more or less a mistaken 
idea that stout people should not 
wear blouses. If the lines are 


good, especially the shoulder and back lines, 
the fulness of the front conceals rather than 
emphasizes a large figure. The centre of the 
front can be kept quite plain, and the ful- 


ness obtained by an underlaid pleat 
on each shoulder next the arm seams. 
The front should blouse very little, 
and should be gathered in. 

The blouses are tucked in their 
separate parts, the front, the backs, 
and the collar and cuffs—or the 
breadths for the short sleeves, as the 
case may be. The most satisfactory 
lingerie materials are linen lawn and 
French linen batiste. The latter is 
more expensive, but it does not rum- 
ple so readily. It has, in fact, the 
most remarkable quality, creases 
smooth out of it as they would out 
of a silk fabric. The material is a 
little wiry, and when crushed can be 
spread smooth with the hand. It 
irons beautifully and needs almost no 
stiffening. These French lawns are, by 
the way, hand-spun, and are a part 





A TUCKED CREPE DE CHINE WAIST. 
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touch. The loops are made at the base 
of each button on one side, and the blouse 
is fastened by looping them over the cor- 
responding button on the other side. 
Thus we have a double row of white 
pearl buttons, which is very pretty. The 
buttonholed loops and buttonholed scal- 
loped edges of the collar and sleeves of 
this blouse give it a finish consistent 
with the dainty hand-work in the tucking. 
A great deal of art can be put into 
“finishing.” A blouse of this sort is 
entirely different from anything which 
can be bought in a shop; it is, indeed, a 
little individual creation, and is artistic 
enough to be counted pretty fancy work 
for one who wishes to do it for herself. 
Crépe de Chine is counted among the 
washable materials, and it has just the 
right quality for tucking; it clings and 
hangs most gracefully. Fine tuckings 
weight it so that it is not too soft and 
they are more washable than shirrings. 
Tucking crépe de Chine requires care- 








COLONIAL EMBROIDERED SCALLOPS. 


of the charm of the French blouse. It is 
a mistake to starch fine lawn blouses very 
much. A little stiffening can be obtained 
by putting them through borax water and 
ironing them while damp. The dainty ef- 
fect is quite lost by starching. 

The front breadth of linen for a blouse 
which is to have the horizontal tucks should 
be cut thirty to thirty-four inches long, 
the full width of a yard-wide linen. 

First lay in the horizontal tucks and 
then the perpendicular ones. A_ tuck 
should be laid with a measure, a notched 
ecard being the most convenient one. It 
must be perfectly straight with the grain 
of the material and should be run on its 
under side. Delicate handling of tucks 
comes with a little practice, so that the ma- 
terial itself is not wrinkled, and the tucks 
have only a little wave through them from 
the stitches. When the tucking of a front 
is finished, the material is folded down the 
centre and the pattern laid on the fold. 

The tucking of the backs should, for the 
present style, be carried all the way across, 
but should extend down only a short AN ALBATROSS BLOUSE WITH FANCY TUCKING. 
distance, forming a yoke effect. The back 
of the short-sleeve blouse carries out the ful work and measuring. After the first 
Vandyke style of tucking of the front, and tuck is in, however, the greatest difficulty is 
the arrangement of the buttons is a dainty overcome. This crépe blouse is tucked on the 
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mourning blouses, one may say that 
black mull is a most satisfactory ma- 
terial. The soft quality tucks well and 
wears remarkably for so light a fabric. 
If one is in doubt what to do for a very 
cool black blouse or gown, black silk 
mull will solve the problem. It does not 
need to be washed, but an occasional 
pressing makes it as fresh as new, and 
tucks are the best trimming. 

The albatross blouse is a pretty ex- 
ample of pattern tucking. Beautiful 
designs can be worked out in fine tucks. 
Patterns of this sort cannot be stamped, 
because such stamping would show. 
They should be marked on tissue-paper 
and this should be basted over the ma- 
terial; the tuck can then be made 
through the paper and material and 
afterwards the paper can readily be torn 
away. The dots scattered through the 
tucked design is a pretty way to intro- 
duce a little embroidery. 

Small pieces of material can be joined 





WITH PLAIN BUTTONHOLED TUCKS, 


bias. The front should be folded to- 
gether first and the bias lines creased on 
each side, while the material is folded 
so that both sides may be alike. Wide 
tucks on the bias will wring, but fine 
tucks, “ pin tucks,” may be run as success- 
fully as cordings. These bias tucks are 
finished in the centre in wheels—the three 
groups forming three wheels one over the 
other. One breadth of material will make 
the two backs, which should be tucked 
in three bias rows, meeting each other at 
the fastening. This style of back is 
best fastened with hooks and loops or eye- 
lets, though usually lingerie blouses are 
fastened with pearl buttons. In order 
to bring the bias bands of tucks so that 
they will just meet in a point in the back, 
the hooks and eyes should be put on un- 
der flies. The bias tucks can be used 
also on the sleeves, so arranged that the 
rings will come on the top of the puffs. 
Hand-tucked fine linen blouses are es- 
pecially suitable for mourning wear; 
very little embroidery is used in deep 
mourning, and that should be blind em- THE CLOVER-LEAF DESIGN ON TUCKS. 
broidery—that is, not open, cut-work, or 
eyeleting. Hemstitching or whipped in bead- with tucks in such a way that the piecing 
ings can be used in such blouses and very will never be discovered, and will have be- 
fine “blind embroidery.” Speaking of come the means of decoration. First sew 
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\ SIMPLE CROSS-TUCKED BLOUSE. 

or “run” together the edges, then crease for 
the tuck in such a way that the seam will 
come on the under side in the sewing of the 
tuck. In this way small pieces of choice 
material, which would otherwise be useless, 
can be put together in a decorative way and 
made into an unusually pretty blouse. Lace 
insertions can be put into materials with 





BACK VIEW OF THE FIRST WAIST. 


tucks in the same way. This is much less 
work than whipping in lace, though not quite 
so strong or substantial. 

The charm of fine hand sewing is very 


evident in these little blouses, and the 
woman who likes to dress daintily 
will appreciate them and may find it 
an advantage to do the work herself. 

The general use of embroidery on 
wash gowns and blouses and on lin- 
gerie is certainly a most popular way 
to teach the value and beauty of 
needlecraft of this kind. “ White em- 
broidery ” may be divided into two 
classes, that done in the hand and that 
done in frames. The Scandinavian 
needleworker never frames her work, 
and she succeeds in doing very good 
work in her hand. It lacks firmness, 
however, and can never have the 
technical value or beauty of French 
and Italian embroidery. 

The present style of design for 
gowns and blouses is most artistic be- 
cause it is strictly conventional. 
The blouses illustrated are simple 
and most dainty, decorated with an 
original adaptation of buttonhole- 
stitch. 

The fronts, backs, collar, and cuffs 
of these blouses are first tucked in 











BACK VIEW OF THE COLONIAL BLOUSE. 


groups of wide tucks from one-half inch to 
one inch wide. The pattern buttonholing is 
done on the tucks and then cut out, so that it 
appears like a partial appliqué. Just how the 
work is done is not at once apparent, which 
makes the decoration seem all the more un- 
usual. No stamping is necessary for the little 
points; only an accurate measure need be 
used in the form of a notched ecard. 
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Nothing to Do 


E is anywhere from four to sixteen years of age. He stands with his 
H hands in his pockets, his face glued to the window-pane; the cut of 

his back describes desolation, and ever and anon he sighs. Or he 
sits in front of you—directly in front of you, hands jammed into 
pockets, body extended full length as stiffly on his chair as if death itself 
had put him there, and he looks at you with a stare, stony, hopeless, in a dull 
way accusing, and impossible to escape. Try to get a newspaper or a piece 
of sewing between you and the spectacle he presents and he circumvents you 
somehow—changes the position of his chair or shuffles his feet in a monoto- 
nous menacing fashion until you are obliged again to regard his misery. 
Then you ery out: “ For mercy’s sake, child, what is the matter with you? 
Why don’t you get something to do?” 

“There’s nothing to do.” 

“ Where’s your train of cars?” 

“ Broken.” 

“Where’s your electricity machine?” 

“Run down.” 

“Why don’t you go out in the yard and play with your little sister?” 

“What do I care for girls?” 

“Well, don’t stay there sulking; get up and find something to do.” 

“ There isn’t anything to do.” 

Behold here a problem of the unemployed which defines at once the 
most grievous want of childhood and the mother’s greatest opportunity. It 
is the natural right of childhood to be doing something; failing. everything 
else, he will do mischief. The mother whose chief concern in her child is 
to get rid of the bother of him meets the dismal cry of “nothing to do” 
with some narcotic occupation. She stupefies him with the doing of some 
hateful, unnecessary task; she coddles him; she sets him to eating; she gives 
him money to spend. A wave of reform has submerged mothers who nurse 
an infant every time it cries, but when a larger child opens his mouth with 
a distinct demand for something to do, there are still numbers of mothers who 
silence him with cake, candy, an apple, a banana. The next easiest thing is 
to give him a coin and send him out to buy something. Nothing under the 
circumstances can be much worse. 

When a crisis arrives in the labor situation of the child and he has nothing 
in the whole busy world to do, the mother who realizes that the glory of ma- 
ternity is not in bringing a child into the world, but in making a man of 
him, will throw herself heart and soul into the task of putting him honestly 
and happily at work. It is not always easy to succeed in this, but cheerful 
persistence develops astonishing resources in both mother and child. The 
mother who enters heartily into the situation of the childish unemployed, 
finds herself a genius unknown to herself in inventing games and in develop- 
ing opportunities for healthy, helpful child labor, even in the doing of her 
own and other big folks’ work. But let the child be protected against the evil 
of setting up money-maki ing as a reward of his industry and enterprise, 
otherwise joy in his work is soon lost in greed for the money returns. 
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Zeal in money-getting is so rampant in American schools to-day that there 
appears in the prospectus of reactionary institutions a rule explicitly pro- 
hibiting buying, selling, trading, among the pupils. The number of expulsions 
from school for stealing which oceur even among children of good families, 
no less than the concern felt by many a fond mother that if she does not 
watch the baby his bigger brother will take him out and trade him to the 
other boys for a postage-stamp or a car ticket, attests the need there is of 
direeting the minds of American children in all their pursuits to values other 
than money values which their efforts may encompass. “ Nothing to do!” 
According to the work which we find for the child in these idle hours the man 
of the future is determined. 





Saving and Spending 


HE American woman is preeminent in many things. But her best friends 

can hardly claim for her that she is a careful saver or a wise spender. 
The most intelligent woman in the world in many respects, she is not always 
intelligent on these two important points. She can earn money — no 
doubt of that. But economy is to her the dismal science, and investment a 
matter of speculation, literally. Only in New England has economy become a 
part of character, as it ought to be. For money, in any quantity, is power, 
and power is responsibility. 

The girl who spends her allowance in candy and matinée tickets is relaxing 
the moral fibre of her own character. She graduates into the woman who 
buys a spangled lace robe, which she really could do without, because it is 
cheap or because she has a little extra money on hand. “ The true view of 
economic life,” insists an authority on financial questions, “ requires that 
every expenditure be regarded as an act that involves a moral question, as 
indeed it does. It is a moral act if it be necessary and wise. If it be un- 
necessary and unwise it is immoral, for it is the misuse of so much power as 
the money stands for.” Perhaps this may be called a counsel of perfection. 
But it would bring, if followed, peace and prosperity into many a household 
where debt and financial chaos now reign. “ Why can’t we have bills? Then 
we could put all the people off,” argued a bride of a few months with her 
young husband, a professional man, striving to make his way on an income of 
fifteen hundred dollars. She was the product of a first-rate boarding-school, 
and the child of a family high in social position. But she was utterly unedu- 
cated in the morals of handling money. 

Financial independence, for most families, can only be secured by careful, 
steady saving and equally careful spending. Such saving and spending mean 
self-control—the very root of all high character. The grocer’s bill, the bargain 
counter, are moral tests. There is a great deal said and written nowadays 
about the “ business woman,” using the phrase to describe the woman who 
earns money. But all women, in their relation to money, are business women. 
The earning of money is one branch of business; the distribution of money is 
another quite as important one. Both require integrity, self-control, and de- 
termination to do one’s best, if the business woman is to succeed. The wife 
who has the spending of her husband’s income can double its purchasing 
value if she has made a study of the art. Tried by this standard, it is hardly 
a credit to the American woman’s intelligence to count up the households 
where no money is sayed, where small debts accumulate, and where shop- 
ping is one of the amusements.of life. 
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REALIZES THE HOLLOWNESS OF LIFE. 
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Mamie (reading). “ THE RING SHE WORE WAS 
OF BURNISHED GOLD, SET WITH JEWELS OF GREAT 
PRICE, AND HAD BEEN IN THE FAMILY FOR HUN- 
DREDS OF YEARS.” 

Mickey. “ WHAT WAS DE MATTER? DIpn’t 
DEY HAVE NO PAWN-SHOPS IN DOSE DAYS?” 




















BREAKERS AHEAD! 


SUSPICIOUS 
Mrs. Knicker. “I see they want a bank in- 
vestigation.” 
Mrs. Bockxer. “ Well, I wish they would. I’m 
perfectly certain James must have more money 
in his than that cashier will admit.” 








PROVED 

Sretita. “ Professor 
says candy is a 
fatigue.” 

Betta. “That’s true; a 
man who brings me choco- 
lates never makes me as 
tired as a man who doesn’t.” 


Lee 


cure for 





KNEW WHAT HE WAS 


A little girl was out walk- 
ing with her aunt one day. 
The aunt bowed to a man 
they were passing. 

“ Who is he, Aunt Jennie?” 
asked the little girl. 


Mrs. Littlefield told her 
that he was Mr. Melrose the 
village undertaker. 

“Oh yes,” replied the 
child, quickly, “I remem- 
ber him. He undertook my 
grandmother. 





FRIGHTENED OFF 


The wolf was at the door. 
“Be sure you wipe your 


feet before you come in,” 
commanded a peremptory 
voice. 

Hastily tucking his tail 


between his legs, the animal 
turned and fled. 





THE TASTE 


Knicker. “Do they do 
light housekeeping ?” 
BOcKER, a f * dark 


brown.” 


IN JOCUND VEIN 


DOCTOR. “ Too BAD; THEY’LL BE DISAPPOINTED. 
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BUT It’s TOO 


LATE TO MAKE ANY CHANGE NOW.” 





MRS. NEWLYWED: “ Nora, JUST MUSS ME UP A LITTLE WITH 


THAT FLOUR AND DOUGH. 


JOHN WILL BE 
AND I WANT HIM TO KNOW I’VE BEEN 


IN THE 


KITCHEN, 


HOME IN A MINUTE, 


He’Lu 


ENJOY HIS DINNER EVER SO MUCH MORE IF HE THINKS I] HADA 


HAND IN COOKING IT FOR HIM.” 


THE WORM TURNED. 
He had dined well, but also 
had he tipped the head waiter, 
the captain, the regular attend- 
ant, the man who had poured 
his wine, and practically every 
other one on his side of the 
great room. Then, as he was 
about to leave, arose yet an- 


other before his face with 
“You'll remember the waiter, 
sir?” 


“Let me see,” hesitated the 
guest, “ what have you done for 


“ Toothpicks, sir,” replied the 
very humble servitor, with a 
gesture toward those unsightly 
instruments. 

“Oh yes” (from the diner). 
“ And shall I remember you, you 
ask?” He laid a genial hand 
lightly on the astonished shoul- 
der. “Why, bless you, I shall 
never forget your bonny, bonny 
face!” 
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best women poets. For a long time her 

delicate verse has been familiar to the 
readers of the best magazines, but only recently 
has a collection of them been placed between 
covers. This is done by Harper & Brothers, un- 
der the title, In Sun or Shade, and the selec- 
tion of the verse included shows Mrs. Sill at her 
best—which is saying a great deal. 

A new phase in the publishing of modern fic- 
tion has recently been inaugurated by W. D. 
Howells and H. M. Alden, editor of Harper's 
MAGAZINE. A series of volumes, to be known as 
Harper’s Novelettes, has been planned, each 
volume to include a number of novelettes by 
well-known writers, all carefully selected for 
their ‘bearing on a single fundamental and in- 
teresting theme. It is the aim of the editors to 
make this series represent thoroughly the live, 
forceful, utterance of to-day—the modern point 
of view from all its varying standpoints. The 
initial volume, Their Husbands’. Wives, is of 
especial interest to women, for it treats ably of 
some of the significant and more subtle problems 
of married life. The authors contributing to this 
discussion are: Mark Twain, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Abby Meguire Roach, Emery Pottle, 
George Hibbard, and Grace Ellery Channing. 

In Silas Strong: Emperor of the Woods, Irving 
Bacheller has returned to his familiar setting 
of the Northern woods, and has produced a nota- 
ble volume, a worthy successor to Eben Holden, 
Silas Strong is an Adirondack guide, a humorous 
philosopher, who expresses himself always with 
characteristic and laconic brevity. He is the 
guardian of two small children, whose doings 
and sayings add a human touch to the story. 
Two romances enchain the reader’s interest; in 
one Silas figures as the hero, and the account 
of his courting of the shy, patient woman who 
has waited years for him to speak is an original 
and very humorous chapter in the fiction of 
wooing. The other love-story concerns young 
Master, a visitor at Sile’s camp, and a wood- 
land maiden. Love scenes of idyllic charm and a 
stirring conflict which arises between the woods 
people and the lumbermen who seek to clear the 
woods, combine to make a volume of unusual 
interest. Mr. Bacheller spent a year in the heart 
of the Adirondacks during the writing of the book, 
which quite probably accounts for the perfection 
of its “atmosphere.” Indirectly, Mr. Bacheller 
makes a strong plea for the preservation of the 
forest he loves so well. 

The Spoilers, by Rex E. Beach, is the sort of 
a story that grips the reader from start to finish. 
It is the tale of two strong men and their con- 
test for gold, for honor, and for a woman’s love. 
The scene is the Northern gold-fields, a year after 


M RS. LOUISE MORGAN SILL is one of our 
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the first rush, and the plot turns on a gigantic 
conspiracy to dispossess the original owners of 
their rich properties. McNamara, the ringleader, 
is in love with Helen Chester, who serves as the 
innocent agent in the game. Glenister, the hero, 
a picturesque and virile young miner, also loves 
Helen, and as he is the owner of the mine that 
McNamara most covets, with the exciting con- 
test is interwoven an absorbing love-story. The 
story is full of the vigor of life, and is written 
in a direct manner that carries the reader along 
breathless to the final satisfactory climax. 

The Princess Olga, by Ervin Wardman, is a 
dashing story of the romantic type, with a hero 
in the person of an American engineer. He is 
sent to a little principality of Europe to reor- 
ganize certain mining interests, and becomes 
embroiled in plot and counterplot relating to 
the succession to the throne. He is forced to 
match his resources and sturdy common sense 
against the wit of a clever and beautiful woman; 
but finally, after a series of exciting incidents, 
succeeds in playing to a happy finale his double 
role of lover and enemy. It is at once a 
tale of picturesque adventure and of great 
affairs. 

In Miss Primrose (Harper & Brothers) Roy 
Rolfe Gilson has written another of his simple, 
wholesome tales of childhood. The characters 
are not all children, in fact they are mostly 
grown-ups, but the story is told by Bertrain 
Weatherly, a delightfully natural small boy, who 
gives his own coloring to events of rural life. 

Mrs. John Lane, the very clever American wife 
of the English publisher, has just published 
through “The Bodley Head,” an interesting vol- 
ume of essays—The Champagne Standard. 
Mrs. Lane has not only a delicate humor, but 
the somewhat unusual combination of sound 
common sense as well. Her essays, as a whole, 
are admirable, and the book should have the ap- 
preciation of intelligent women everywhere. 

Among the recent “ Bodley Head ” publications 
tis a thoughtful study of Theodor Leschetizky, 
‘by Annette Hullah. The book is, moreover, as 
careful an analysis of the master’s method as of 
‘himself. The author writes entertainingly of his 
jlessons, his class work, his pupils. and the dra- 
matie and humorous incidents of their associa- 
tion with him. 

One of the most interesting and unusual 
books of the season is Impressions of Japanese 
Architecture, by Ralph Adams Cram (The Baker 
Taylor Company). Mr. Cram is himself a very 


able architect, and his studies of the architecture 
of various countries and periods have been va- 
ried and thorough. His opinions, therefore, may 
be accepted as authoritative as well as very 
unusually interesting. 
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That 
may 
be 


the 
Reason 





Why you do not climb the ladder of 


SUCCEss. 

If your mental and physical machinery 
does not work smoothly, it may or may not be 
the coffee. 

It’s worth looking into. 

Try quitting 10 days and see the result. 

It will help, to take on as the hot morning 
beverage, well-made 


POSTUM 


“There’s a Reason.” 


Postum Cereal Co,, Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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Crips 

HERE are many families who are so situated 
T that it is best for them to remain at home 

most of the summer and ‘take their change 
in a month’s or fortnight’s travel. Professional 
women and men, whose lives are necessarily 
sedentary, often find more refreshment from a 
journey or a series of trips than they could 
from a summer spent in one quiet place. 

For a good sailor, a trip across the Atlantic 
on a slow boat is as restful a thing as one can 
do, but these notes are for the less ambitious 
travellers who do their sightseeing nearer home, 
and the joys of the Old World are “ another 
story,” as Kipling says. 

Without leaving the United States, however, 
it is possible to have a ten-day trip on water 
which, though fresh, is a very fair imitation of 
the ocean. Our Great Lakes are not appreciated 
as they should be, but a trip through them will 
be found interesting as well as restful. 

It is for such as these that the following hints 
have been prepared: 

Women travelling alone or with inexperienced 
friends will often find it a great convenience to 
start provided with tickets for their trip, be it 
short or long. There are several so-called tourist 
agencies, all of them good and all obliging and 
helpful. Through them it is possible to plan a 
journey anywhere, by land or water (they may 
be doing it by air next—who knows?), and so 
know one’s expenses at the beginning. 

While talking of water trips, let us not for- 
get the “raging canawl,” as some humorist has 
denominated the network of waterways in many 
of our States. It is possible to hire a canal- 
boat, horses, driver, and all, and for a month or 


so progress in a leisurely, picnicking way, 
through pretty country and past interesting 
towns. If one has a congenial party, this is a 


very delightful way of travelling. The canal 
has many advantages over more ambitious water- 
courses. The most timid will never be fright- 
ened at its waves, nor the worst sailor fall a 
victim to its motion. Then, too, one can always 
be put ashore and take walks or drives through 
the country, rejoining one’s floating house at 
one’s convenience. The best way to enjoy a 
canal-boat trip is to treat it as a camping-out 
party. That is, each member is to do his or her 
share of the work, as, if servants are taken, they 
add complications to the situation. If in such 
a canal party the expenses are divided, it can 
be done very reasonably for each individual. 
It is only necessary to carry staple provisions; 
the others can be purchased each day. 

In recent years, so many guides to trolley 
trips have been published that it seems super- 
fluous to mention the possibilities of travel that 
these electric roads offer. They certainly do 
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take one to places hitherto rather inaccessible, 
and one does see the country better than from a 
train, but it is well to remember that they are 
not as cheap as they seem to be. Two ladies, 
who took a three days’ trip by trolley last sum- 
mer and enjoyed it immensely found, on making 
up their accounts, that the actual fares paid 
out were equivalent to the regular railroad rates, 
and as the trip took three days instead of the 
ten hours by rail, they had, of course, to add 
in their hotel bills and the express on their 
luggage, which they sent from point to point. 
That fact being understood and accepted, the 
trolley, with its swift motion and accompanying 
strong wind, will be found an excellent nerve 
tonic for tired brain-workers. Some one has 
called the trolley “the poor man’s automobile,” 
and so it is in more ways than one. If you 
go on a trolley trip, a small hat and an automo- 
bile veil will prove a comfort. 

Travellers may be roughly divided into two 
classes. First, those who burden themselves with 
many things they never need, and, second, those 
who, too lazy or improvident to take essentials 
with them, are always appealing to the gener- 
osity of the travelling public. “Can you lend 
me your button-hook?” says one of the second 
class in the dressing-room on the train. “ Thank 
you. I forgot mine. And have you got a safety- 
pin? The hook is off my skirt.” While the 
woman of the first class impresses every man in 
sight to help her with her superfluous bags! 

Prove yourself an exception to these two 
classes by using a little forethought in your 
equipment. Be sure you have all you need, but 
let that all be light and simple. Don’t take 
heavy silver-backed toilet articles on a pleasure 
journey. Have your brushes and hand-mirrors 
in wood or celluloid. In this country, especial- 
ly, you will often be obliged to carry your own 
hand-bag, and the lighter it is the better. For 
that reason the straw or bamboo dress-suit cases 
and hand-bags are a boon to women, as they 
weigh so very little in themselves. 

If, as often happens on a journey, you want 
to stop off for a night and cannot well have 
your trunk with you, wear a short .silk skirt, 
black, dark blue, or gray preferred, with any 
sort of blouse you please. Have in your hand- 
hag a waist of wash silk (which weighs nothing 
and takes no room) to put on when you reach 
the hotel. The extra waist may be as simple or 
elaborate as you choose. A silk skirt has great 
advantages over a woollen one in travelling. 
It is lighter, it is cooler, it cleans more easily, 
does not rumple as readily, and, lastly, looks 
more suitable with a fancy waist. 

When travelling, it is sometimes troublesome 
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A, No More Dressmaking Worries 


OUR FASHION BOOK AND SAMPLES 
COST YOU NOTHING 


but the little trouble it takes to mail us your re- 
quest. And think what a lot of trouble that little | 
trouble will save you: tiresome and disappointing | 
shopping trips, wearisome fittings at your dress- 
maker’s, exasperating delays, and uncertain results. 
We guarantee satisfaction. Choose from our 
Fashion Book any design you like from the 185 il- 
lustrated New York Styles; select whatever fabric 
you fancy from our large assortment of samples. 
We will make the garment to order according to your 
personal requirements, and guarantee to fit you per- 
fectly and please you in every particular. 
















If, after receiving the gar- 

ment, you are dissatisfied, 

you may return it, and we 
will refund your money. 

The fact that we have over 450,000 
mail order customers, many of whom 
patronize us year after year, proves our 
reliability. What we have done for thou- 
sands of others we certainly can do for you. 


22 SUMMER SUITS 


OR MADE TO §$ 
ORDER 4to* 


Shirt-Waist Suits . . 7 $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits . . . $7.50 to $25 
Silk Suits R : ‘ ‘ $9.75 to $25 
Wash Suits. . ; ‘ $4.00 to $15 
Separate Skirts , , ° $3.50 to $15 
Silk Coats ; , . a $9.75 to $20 
Rain Coats . : ; ‘ $8.00 to $20 
Jackets and Coats . ‘ $5.75 to $15 


We Make All These aaa to 
Order Only—Not Ready Made 


| We prepay Express Charges on these garments to any part of the 
U. S., which means a big saving to you. 


WE SEND FREE to any part of the United States our new Summer Book of New 


York Fashions, showing the latest styles and containing simple 
directions for taking measurements correctly ; also a large assortment of samples of the newest materials. 


Write to-day; you will receibe them by return mail 


NATIONAL GLOAK & SUIT GO., 11° a4 121 West 224 Street 


Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Established 18 Years. 
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TRIPS AND 


(Continued from page 18) 


to get laundry-work done. To meet this diffi- 
culty, have with you a couple of pongee waists 
in rather dark colors. Pongee, made without 
a lining, is as cool as percale and will keep 
fresh-looking a long time. Mrs. A is very 
stout, and has often suffered much travelling in 
the summer heat. Last year she invented for her- 
self a garment which proved such a comfort 
that in gratitude she passes the idea on to other 
large and uncomfortable women. She had made 
of black pongee, a long dust or rain coat. This 
cloak was V-shaped back and front, fitted in the 
back, loose in front, with long sleeves. This, 
Mrs. A wore instead of (not over) a dress. 
Sometimes she wore a black silk skirt under it, 
but never a waist. She had chemisettes which 
she wore under the V-shaped openings, but these 
and sleeve protectors were all she wore except 
her regular underclothing. She always looked 
well, that is certain, and she declares that sum- 
mer travelling has lost its terrors for her. 

What the world did before the invention of 
safety-pins has often been a subject of specu- 
lation to the feminine mind, and even the su- 
perior sex has not scorned to make use of this 
little appliance in times of emergency. One of 
the little conveniences for the suit-case or hand- 
bag is a safety-pin holder. Take two pieces of 
ribbon two inches wide and ten inches long. 
Fringe out each end for a half-inch. Sew them 
together along one edge, and fasten between them 
three or four leaves of soft flannel, either white 
or matching the ribbon. These leaves of gradu- 
ated sizes should be buttonholed on the edge 
with silk or cut in points. Fill with black and 
white safety-pins of assorted sizes. With this 
unobtrusive little affair, which takes no room, 
a traveller may bid defiance to fate. 

Another little convenience for travelling is a 
money-bag. Make it of linen, exactly the shape 
of an envelope, four or five inches long and 
three or four wide. Hem the flap and stitch 
the sides. Sew to the upper corners a iape long 
enough to go over the head. Sew a tape half a 
yard long, by the middle, to the point of the flap, 
and when this is wound around the envelope 
and tied you have as safe a money-holder as can 
be found. The envelope can be made of cham- 
ois, but it should have a linen cover. 

A great comfort in travelling is a small air- 
cushion. These pillows are now made of such 
very thin rubber that they take no space. Some 
of them are covered with fancy silks and are 
quite ornamental. When one’s head gets tired 
from the motion of the train or the inevitable 
headache appears, this little pillow will indeed 
prove a boon. 

To simplify the laundry question, carry with 
you inexpensive ruching. There are several 
kinds, all called “tourist ruching,” which look 
well and are so cheap that they can be discarded 
with a good conscience when they have served 
their turn. 

A few needles, already threaded with black 
and white thread, will be found useful. Take a 
ribbon two inches wide and ten long. Hem each 
end, or hem one end and fringe the other. Fasten 
on to this a piece of white baby-flannel half an 
inch narrower than the ribbon. Into this flan- 
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nel run your threaded needles. Have the thread 
doubled so that you have a good length when 
the needle is taken out. 

Among the minor ills and accidents incident 
to travel, perhaps nothing causes more suffering 
than a cinder in one’s eye. It is astonishing 
what an amount of discomfort and (if left in 
too long) injury a very tiny bit of “ foreign 
matter,” as the doctors call it, can cause. The 
old-fashioned method of dealing with this annoy- 
ance was, all other remedies failing, to put an 
eye-stone into the eye. This is efficacious, no 
doubt, but an eye-stone is very easily broken. 
An excellent substitute is a grain of flaxseed. 
Moisten the flaxseed in warm water, or, failing 
that, in your mouth. Lift the upper lid off the 
eye and slip the flaxseed under it. Pull the up- 
per lid over the under one and hold for a second 
or two, giving the seed a chance to adjust itself. 
The seed has this advantage over the old eye- 
stone, in addition to working mechanically the 
moisture in the eye frees its glutinous deposit 
and helps to soften and remove the offending 
cinder. A tiny homeopathic bottle of flaxseed 
will take no room in your bag, and the time 
may come when its humble contents will be worth 
more to you than gold dust. 

In hot weather stamps get stuck together in a 
most aggravating way. One method to obviate 
this is to have a little stamp-book with paraffine- 
paper leaves; another is to carry stamped en- 
velopes. 

The day was when an American woman was 
known the world over by her trunks! That was 
the day of the unwieldy structure known as 
the “Saratoga.” That was also the epoch of 
bagging-smashing as a fine art. Trunks do get 
broken in these days, but rarely as compared 
with those, and in watching baggage-men at 
work, while one may see carelessness, there is 
none of the deliberate malice that was often 
visible in the ’70’s. Perhaps there was some- 
thing to be said for those that were obliged to 
handle such absurd trunks, and despairing of 
reason, they tried the argument of destruction. 
At all events, trunks are now much more sensi- 
ble, and also more convenient. Some women al- 
ways take two flat trunks with them. One, 
longer than the other, contains their dress skirts, 
while the other is given up to waists and 
underclothing. As for hats, if they are of the 
large “ picture” variety, they really should have 
their own box to travel in, and fortunately trunk- 
makers, recognizing this fact, give women large 
choice in this matter. 

Most women when they pack make the mis- 
take of not packing closely enough. They are 
so afraid of “mussing things” that they lay 
everything in too loosely; the consequence be- 
ing that as soon as the trunk is placed on one 
end (as sooner or later it surely will be), the 
contents all slip down into a confused heap and 
“muss” terribly. In packing, lay the flat, heavy 
things at the bottom of the trunk, packing them 
together as tightly as you can; then lay in 
dresses, etc., also putting these in as closely as 
may be. Remember that the contents of a very 
full trunk will come out better at the end of a 
journey than will the things from a trunk which 
is only two-thirds or three-quarters filled. 
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A SILVER PLATED 
MEASURING SPOON 
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FOR PANTRY AND MEDICINE CLOSET 


FREE 


TO USERS OF 


* 
trmeours 
EA TRACI g¢ BEE? 


The Best Extract of the Best Beef 














DON'T 88ND. US ANY HORS 


Ask your druggist or grocer for one. 

The Spoon offer expires August Ist, 1900. 

Each buyer of Armour’s Extract of Beef may secure one of our 
Spoons free by asking their dealer for one. If he cannot supply it, 
send us the metal cap on the jar and one will be sent postpaid to any 
address in the U. S. 

WHAT THE MEASURING SPOON IS FOR 

This Spoon is intended for the pantry or medicine closet. It may 
be hung on a nail in a convenient place, and is always handy. It 


accurately measures fluids, solids, and powders, and insures against 
using too large quantities. 


ARMOUR & COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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IN consideration of the great increase of correspondence in this department, it is advisable that inquirers make their letters as systematic and concise as 


Possible, writing only on one side of the paper, and invariably accompanying cach letter with a plan. 


han two months trom the time of their receipt. 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner 


Subscribers sending self-addressed, stamped euvelopes will, however, receive prompt replies by mail. 


From the letters received it is frequently impossible to grasp the positions of rooms in relation both to one another and to the points of the compass, and 


1 he a est plan is worth far more than many pages of description. 

KENTUCKY.—For a cottage in the woods the 
color scheme, and the working out of the color 
scheme, must be very simple. Green seems to 
me the appropriate color for the living-room 
walls, since the windows are toward the south 
and east. If the walls have not already been 
papered it will be effective to stain the rough 
plaster, but if it is necessary to paper have 
either a plain paper or one that is plain and 
rough in effect, a stippled paper. Use the sil- 
very-green maple furniture with rush seats, with 
both yellow and blue cushions. Have a green 
matting rug, or one of the old-fashioned woven 
cotton rugs in greens, with touches of blue and 
yellow in the border. The curtains should be 
either one of the printed India cottons in dull 
yellow and blue or one of the Japanese crépes. 

Yellow is much the best color for your din- 
ing-room. The paper which you already have 
should be satisfactory if the character of it 
harmonizes with the rest of the rooms. A plain 
burnt orange or sienna would be more artistic, 
with a green rug, green print or linen curtains, 
and either silvery-gray or green furniture simi- 
lar to that used in the living-room. 

If the paper used in the dining-room is light 
yellow, use a burnt sienna in the bedroom; if 
the burnt sienna is used in the dining-room, use 
a light corn-yellow paper in the bedroom. With 
either one have printed linen curtains combin- 
ing blue and yellow in the design with a cream 
background. A blue and brown cotton rug and 
green wicker furniture will complete the color 
scheme. The bed should be of wood stained 
green in one of the simple “ arts and crafts” de- 
signs. Furnish the porch with some of the white 
birch furniture, green matting rugs, and gay 
flower-boxes. For the arbor outside the dining- 
room windows have two rows of small dead 
forest trees, half-barked, set in two rows, and 
across the top build a rough lattice of small 
half-barked saplings. The position, shape, and 
size of this arbor must be settled upon with 
due consideration for the surroundings. 


Supscriser.—A beamed ceiling wil! add very 
much to your library. Stain the beams and all 
the rest of the woodwork in the room a dark 
rich walnut, with a wax finish. Tint the rough 
plaster walls above the wainscot a rich copper 
tone. The carved walnut furniture will be very 
beautiful. Cover the chairs with moss-green 
corduroy. The large carved reading-table should 
stand in the centre of the room. A large lamp 
with a green pottery base, and a shade covered 
with English painted linen in green and purple 


impossible to give a satisfactory color scheme without a clear understanding of both these conditions. 


i) 
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The plans need not be well drawn. 


on an écru ground, will be effective. Have book- 
cases built in on either side of the arch into the 
hall and between the windows above the window- 
seat. Cover the window-seat with the green 
corduroy, and have an Oriental rug in green and 
copper. The curtains should be of the printed 
linen, the design in green, purple, and a touch 
of copper on an écru ground. Above the large 
open fire, in the alcove above the shelf, place an 
ivory-tinted bas-relief. Group your wood-cuts 
in the narrow dark frames on either side of the 
fireplace, and hang the large Braun photographs 
of the Roman Forum over the bookcases. You 
should have a couch over in the northeast corner 
and several small tables for reading-lamps, since 
the room is so large. The carving on your furni- 
ture seems to be Renaissance in design. You 
will probably find it very difficult to match it 
in the pieces you intend buying, but it will 
not be objectionable to have a few plain pieces. 
Green and blue pottery will be more effective 
against the copper walls than copper or brass, 
but in many places the wainscot will form the 
background. 


Massacuusetrs.—I would advise a _ gray- 
green self-toned paper for your room or rooms, 
whichever you like to eall it. The curtains 
which divide the one room into two should, I 
think, match the wall in color so as to seem as 
much a part of it as ogg They may be of 
green rep, velours, or linen. The ceiling may be 
papered plain white or a light buff. I do not 
blame you for not caring for the grained wood- 
work. If you are allowed to have it painted, two 
coats of ivory white will improve the room 
wonderfully. If the soit-wood floors are in good. 
condition, they may be first stained, then var- 
nished with several coat: of good varnish, and 
finally finished with a (‘ittle floor-wax, which 
will give them a softer finish than the varnish. 
The stain may be either cherry, walnut, or a 
forest green. If the floor is too rough for stain- 
ing, it may be painted and then varnished. For 
window curtains, I think that you will like a 
cream madras, with a green figure, a cream 
ground with a blue and green figure, or if you 
prefer Oriental colors, an écru ground with a 
design in blue-green, mahogany, and yellow. A 
cheaper material would be a swiss muslin with 
green dot or stripe. A Khiskelim rug would 
make a very handsome couch-cover, one in 
browns, blues, yellow, green, and a touch of 
mahogany. You may be able to find an Oriental 


tapestry in these colors if the rug is too expensive 
or one of plain green rep would be harmonious. 
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Quaker Rice 


(Puffed) 





Copyright, 1906. by 
The American Cereal Co 


Rice once you taste it—nor is there any reason why 
you should resist, because Quaker Rice agrees perfectly 
with even the weakest stomach. 


Quaker Rice 


(Puffed) 


is distinctly different from any other cereal you have ever tasted. 
It is made by a wonderful, patented process that puffs or 
inflates each rice kernel many times its usual size, and gives to 
it a delicacy of flavor and a dainty crispness that you never 
dreamed rice could possess. 

Quaker Rice is thoroughly cooked and ready to serve with 
milk, cream or sugar, just as it comes from the package, altho’ 
a minute’s warming in a hot oven will add to its deliciousness. 


Quaker Rice Candy and Quaker Rice Brittle and other delightful 
confections can be easily made at home by following the directions on 
the package. Quaker Rice is so easily digested and thoroughly good 
that you can let your children eat it in unlimited quantity without the 
slightest hesitation—and the children like it any way you serve it. 


Quaker Rice is sold by grocers everywhere at 10 cents the package. 
Made by the Manufacturers of Quaker Oats. Address, Chicago, U.S. A. 
23 


You cannot resist the temptation to eat Quaker 
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HOUSEHOLD 


WILLow.—A satisfactory color scheme for your 
home will be as follows: 

Library (southeast).—Walls, gray-green, a 
self - toned paper; woodwork, ivory white; cur- 
tains, green, écru, and pomegranate-red madras 
or printed linen; rug, green and pomegranate 
red; furniture, mahogany. 

Drawing-room (southwest).—Walls, pale gray- 
blue; woodwork, ivory white; curtains, old- 
rose, old-blue, and wood-brown silk or printed 
linen; rug, blue, brown, and old-rose; furni- 
ture, mahogany covered with material like the 
curtains. 

Dining-room (west).—Walls, blue burlap for 
a dado, and blue and yellow paper above; wood- 
work, ivory white; curtains, white swiss with 
or without inner hangings of plain blue linen; 
rug, dark blue or blue and. white; furniture, 
mahogany. 

Breakfast-room (north).—Walls, lower two- 
thirds a delicate light green, upper third a yel- 
low and green flower paper, one of the quaint 
stiff English designs; curtains, cretonne similar 
in design and coloring to the paper on the upper 
third—a primrose design for both would be 
charming; furniture, white enamel covered with 
cretonne like the curtains. 

Bedroom (east).—Walls, creamy yellow; wood- 
work, ivory white; curtains, white swiss with 
a green dot; rug, green cotton; furniture, white 
iron bed and green wicker chairs. 

Hall (south door and no windows) .—Walls, 
brown and yellow conventionalized flower paper ; 
woodwork, ivory white; curtains, white net (in 
the door); rug, brown and green; furniture, 
mahogany. 

Since the ceilings on the lower floor are very 
high, allow the ceiling color to drop about two 
feet on the side wall. 

Bedroom I. (southeast, up-stairs).— Walls, 
blue and white; woodwork, white; curtains, white 
swiss; rug, blue and white cotton; furniture, 
mahogany. 

Bedroom II. (east).—Walls, yellow flower 
paper; curtains, white muslin; rug, green and 
yellow or plain green; furniture, mahogany. 

Bath-room (adjoining).—Yellow and white. 

Bedroom III. (southwest).—Walls, green and 
white; curtains, white swiss; rug, green; furni- 
ture, white enamel with a brass bed. 

Bedroom IV. (west).—Walls, plain old-rose 
with a peach-blossom frieze; curtains, white 
muslin with peach-blossom design in pink; rug, 


dark old-rose or gray-green; furniture, curly 
maple. 
Bath-room (adjoining).—Pink and white. 


Sewing-room (north).—Walls, corn yellow 
with a chrysanthemum frieze; curtains, green 
muslin; rug, green; furniture, white enamel or 
birch. 

Hall.—The same as on the floor below. 


Mrs. F. S. B.—Your carpet must, of course, 
influence you very strongly in the selection of a 


DECORATION 


paper for the parlor. The blue background in 
the carpet suggests a blue paper at once, but 
the northeast exposure of the room renders that 
solution of the problem impossible. I would 
advise a tone taken from the autumn leaves in 
the design—say a burnt sienna or warm red 
tan. Possibly a golden tan would be more in 
harmony. One of the self-toned English papers 
will be most satisfactory, with the merest sug- 
gestion of a small figure, simply giving texture 
to the paper. With this paper you must have 
at the windows inner draperies of blue net or 
raw silk, to give character to the coloring and to 
carry the blue of the rug up toward the ceiling. 
It will be well to cover some of the furniture 
with blue also. Next the glass have curtains 
of white net ruffled and draped at the middle 
sash, using a half curtain at each of the narrow 
side windows in the bay window. If you do not 
care to have two sets of curtains you may be 
able to find some madras with a design in blue 
and the autumn colors, the blue, however, pre- 
dominating. If the madras is used the cur- 
tains should hang straight, preferably only to 
the sill. This room should harmonize perfectly 
with the hall and dining-room. Let the toning 
be a little redder and warmer than in either 
to prevent a monotony. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—You have a very good foun- 
dation to work upon in decorating your den. 
Nothing would be better than the plain red 
burlap and the Oriental paper for the upper 
third. I would emphasize the red and tan of 
the frieze and its Oriental character in planning 
the other furnishings of the room. Have cur- 
tains of Oriental silk, print, or madras, in red 
and tan with a touch—only a touch—of the 
green. Cover the couch, the cozv-corner seat, 
and the chairs with an Oriental tapestry in 
these same colors. The rug should have the 
red predominating, and should also be Ori- 
ental in tone; although if you cannot find a 
rug with satisfactory colors for the price you 
wish to pay, a plain dark-red velvet or ingrain 
will be both practical and effective. I do not 
approve of cozy corners, and they are very 
generally condemned. A built-in seat, however, 
is always very attractive. Have prints of va- 
rious kinds on the wall framed in simple black 
frames, and make especially interesting groups 
on the chimney-piece above the seat. An at- 
tractive addition would be either a single book- 
shelf built in around the corner at the top of 
the burlap. or even, since the seat is so wide, 
two sets of shelves on each side of the corner 
reaching from the seat to the frieze. There 
should be a desk in the northeast corner, and a 
large reading-table between the two east windows. 
The pillows for the couch should be covered 
with red or tan. Cover the horse-hair furniture 
over yourself with the tapestry. I hope that 
you will be very successful in making the room 
both attractive and denlike. 
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AVING the right sort of 

writing paper makes it 
easier to write lettersat the right 
time. Lack of stationery, or 
rather, lack of proper station- 
ery, has prevented hundreds of 
necessary social and friendly 
letters from being written. 
They are the sort of letters 
which can be put off and which 
are put off because you have 
nothing in the house good 


enough to write upon. The 


Eaton-Hurlbut 
Writing Papers 


will undoubtedly add to your 
happiness, because they offer 
such attractive finishes of such 
exquisite taste in such perfectly 
good form that letter-writing 
| becomes more of a pleasure 
ip than it is under any other cir- 
cumstances. 





Samples of the famous finishes, Twotone Linen, Highland 
Linen and Berkshire Linen Fabric, sent to any woman who names 
a dealer who does not sell Eaton-Hurlbut papers. A beautiful aesk 
book, * The Gentle Art of Letter Writing,”’ sent at the same time. 







Agékee Eaton-Hurlbut 

q Sp 

a ACE <=; Paper Company 
"On TGR? 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply 
stamped envelope in their letters 


A. M. 8.—Why not have after the luncheon a 
sewing contest of articles which will be useful 
for the bride? It is an idea that is often car- 
ried out very prettily. You can have a contest 
in hemming dish-towels, to see who will hem one 
in the shortest time, and who will make the 
neatest hem, and then award prizes, at the same 
time bestowing the towels on the bride-elect. 
Or, you can have a contest in stock-making out 
of odds and ends that you provide and give a 
prize for the one voted the prettiest. You can 
give the girls wee napkins to hem-stitch, or any- 
thing which will be useful to the bride. The 
contest is fun for the girls, the gifts useful to 
the bride, and I think you will find this is the 
best sort of an entertainment to give after the 
luncheon is over. 


W. S.—AIl the silver that is sent to a bride 
should be marked with her initials only; if you 
do not know the bride’s initials, why not send a 
wedding-present of glass or of something besides 
silver? If you feel that silver is “the only 
thing” do not mark it at all. It is correct for 
your husband to use the address, “ My dear Mrs. 
B ’ and to sign the letters that he writes 
with the lady’s name and under it per J. S. in 
small writing. You can get Mrs. Sherwood’s 
Manners and Social Usages by sending direct to 
Harper & Brothers. The price is $1 50. 





Goop Form.—As long as you are in mourning 
for your husband, you may use the black border 
on your card with perfect propriety. It would 
not, of course, be appropriate if you were in 
colors, or were entertaining much. There is no 
reason why, with or without the mourning bor- 
der, you should not use your husband’s name on 
your card as long as you livé. There has been 
some dispute about the matter where a daughter- 
in-law has the same name and does not wish to 
use the “Jr.” on her card. Yet even in that case 
the widow has the right to use her husband’s 
name, and cannot be criticised for doing so. 


MARTINDALE.—Decorate your table with many 
flowers and lights—the old-fashioned branching 
silver candelabra are as Colonial as anything— 
and have the candle shades and flowers of the 
same color—pink, yellow, or red. A low arrange- 
ment of flowers is usually the most effective, but 
nothing is prettier than a silver or cut-glass 
vase or bowl, brimming over with flowers, placed 
on a large circular looking-glass in the middle 
of the table, and the looking-glass edged with 
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green, amilax or fern. If you can get water- 
lilies in profusion, a bowl of ‘them upon a mirror 
as centrepiece, edged with water-lilies and 
leaves, and graceful trails of lilies up and down 
the table, is very beautiful. You will need a ca- 
terer and numérous waiters for so many guests. 
There are various handsome dishes for such oc- 
casions. Lobster, served in small, complete 
shells, individually, is delicious. A very large 
boiled salmon, with sauce, served in a long dish, 
at each end of the table, is good. So is terrapin, 
of course, and boned turkey. Any one or two 
of these, with bouillon, croquettes, chicken salad, 
ices and cake, rolls and sandwiches, would be 
suitable ; champagne or Apollinaris punch can 
be served from a great bowl on the hall table 
all the evening. Serve coffee in the supper- 
room. 


Mrs. H. D. 8S.—Why not give a musicale, since 
you do not want either cards or dancing, and 
wish to return hospitalities? A selection of 
Scotch songs, or of Irish melodies to the harp, 
or of French songs, or of old English ballads, can 
all be easily arranged. Another pleasant and 
popular form of entertainment, in a large house, 
is to have private theatricals or a vaudeville of 
monologues, singing, and so forth. 


B. A. H.—If only a very few relatives and 
friends are to be invited to the wedding and re- 
ception, the invitations can be either written or 
engraved, as you prefer. They are generally en- 
graved, and any good stationer can give you the 
correet form. Then send announcement-cards to 
the friends to whom you desire to announce the 
wedding. They are mailed the day after the wed- 
ding, and are always engraved. The stationer 
can give you their form also. 


Mary B.—For your reception days you can 
serve at the first and third ones salad and sand- 
wiches. Sweetbread or chicken or lobster salad 
ean be used, and there is an infinite variety of 
sandwiches, so that you can have a variation on 
the two days which will make them quite differ- 
ent. You can have tea or coffee or punch, as you 
choose. With tea, have a separate table, with 
wafers, cakes, ete. For coffee or punch, have a 
separate table, with cups or glasses, but wafers 
and cakes are not needed. For your second “at 
home.” have croquettes of oyster or lobster or 
chicken, with rolls. and have hot chocolate served 
at a table, with cake. For the fourth, serve ices 
and cake, with a tea-table as before described. 
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HE fact that your 
grandmother received 

1835 R. WALLACE 
silver plate as a wedding 
gift we do not consider 
an argument. You do 
not want old-fashioned 
plated ware. 

The ‘3835. R. 
WALLACE’”’ table 
flatware of to-day is 
made by modern 
methods, for use 4ere 
and ow, with all the 
beauty and more than 
the strength of Sterling, 
silver plate that resists 
wear. 


Ask your dealer. 


Send four cents in stamps 
and we will mail you our 
book, ‘* The Story of Silver- 
ware and Howto Take Care 
of It,’ by Stuart Benson. 


Address 
R.WALLACE&SONS 
MFG. CO. 


Box 18, Wallingford, Conn. 
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Hoosrer.—At a noon church wedding, where 
the bride wears travelling costume, there should 
be no attendants. It is correct and customary 
to entertain the immediate friends and relatives 
at the bride’s home afterwards, when salad and 
sandwiches, ices, cake, and coffee or punch should 
be served. The invitations should certainly be 
issued in the name of the bride’s father and his 
wife, since, whether she is the stepmother of 
the bride or not, she is undoubtedly the hostess 
on such an occasion. 


Rose.—Gilded baskets of yellow roses, a small 
one at each corner and a large one in the centre, 
with festoons of yellow ribbon connecting them, 
and a big bow on each handle, make a dainty 
decoration for a yellow luncheon. Any yellow 
flower in season can, of course, be used. A cen- 
trepiece of white lace or of brocade with gold 
threads, edged with narrow gold lace or fringe, 
would be suitable, and the china should have 
some gilt about it, as far as possible. For place- 
cards, small white cards, edged with gold, with 
the hostess’s monogram in gold at the top, are 
pretty. Favors are not necessary, unless you 
want them especially, in which case any little 
gilded trifles will do—or a bouquet tied with a 
handsome yellow ribbon, at each plate. For the 
first course have cream-of-corn soup, with three 
or four grains of fluffy popeorn floating on it in 
each cup, or else grapefruit, or have grapefruit 
for first course and the soup next, if you wish so 
many courses. Then an egg or fish timbale, then 
chicken breasts or birds with potatoes and pease, 
then salad of white grapes and pecan-nuts with 
cream mayonnaise, then orange ice or orange jelly 
served in the rind of the orange cut into basket 
shapes, then yellow bonbons or candied fruits and 
coffee in gilt cups. 


Bivues.—It is not necessary to send cards in 
acknowledgment of wedding-announcement cards. 
Call on the bride and on the bride’s mother about 
two weeks after the cards are received if any 
address is given which indicates that a call is 
expected and if you wish to be especially cour- 
teous. This is all that is necessary. 


E. C.—It is quite correct for the gentlemen 
guests at an afternoon wedding to wear light 
ties, such as the groom and members of the wed- 
ding party wear; the dress for all is very much 
the same—for the masculine guests and mascu- 
line members of the wedding party. The best 
way to notify the guests who are invited to a 
very large wedding that the function cannot 
take place, on account of a death in the family, 
is to send out engraved cards stating the fact 


and the reason for the recall of the invita- 
tions.. Go to a reliable stationer or write to 
him for the exact form to use; such cards 
can be engraved by any stationer at very 
short notice. They should be sent to all who 
have received invitations. If there is not time 
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for an engraved card to be made, a local printer 
can get up a very respectable card printed in 
Old English type at very short notice. This 
should read as follows: “ Owing to a death in 
the family, the invitations to the marriage of 
Mr. Brown and Miss Smith must be recalled.” 
Or, “Mr. and Mrs. Henry Smith regret that, 
owing to a death,” ete. 


BaTH.—It is not necessary to answer recep- 
tion invitations. The ladies who receive wear 
gloves, but no hats; the ladies who pour tea, 
and, of course, the ladies who dispense the hos- 
pitalities of the tea-table, do not wear gloves. 
A very formal reception invitation is usually 
engraved on a card especially made for the oe- 
casion, but a visiting-card may be used with the 
dates and hours. 


J. J. B.—As you know, the usual menu for an 
afternoon “at home” is very simple. At the 
most elaborate “at homes” in New York it is 
customary to serve only tea and chocolate, with 
possibly a frappé, or ices and cake. Salad is 
rarely seen, or anything substantial, but I am 
assuming from the way you write that you wish 
a more elaborate menu than this. I would ad- 
vise, therefore, some kind of consommé or bouil- 
lon in cups, a salad, with something substantial, 
and ices and jelly and cake, and coffee in after- 


dinner cups. The salad might be a fruit mix- 
ture—this is very fashionable and good. All 


kinds of fruit are cut up, flavored, and sweetened, 
and served in orange shells, apple cups, or in 
hollow pineapples, which are passed. The sub- 
stantial dish could be jellied tongue or tongue 
fareci, or lobster scalloped and served in indi 
vidual little dishes, or creamed sweetbreads and 
chicken or sweetbreads fried, served with pease— 
any of these would be suitable dishes. 


BARBARA.—Most children prefer ice-cream 
cake to any other refreshments, and they 
simple to serve. Frozen fruit ices make a 
riety, and bonbons to pull, with mottoes, 
good fun. Chocolate and cocoanut cakes are 
usually favorites with children. For games, the 
peanut game is good. Have two piles of peanuts 
on a large table, and set two girls to work, one 
on each pile, to take the nuts and arrange them 
as a border around the table, end to end. The 
ends of the peanuts must touch. The girl who 
finishes bordering her half of the table first 
wins the game. Charades are always great fun. 
The telegram game is interesting, where ten let- 
ters are given out and each player must make 
a telegram, using the lettefs as initials for the 
ten words of the telegram. A picture-hunt is 
enjoyable. Take fifty or sixty pictures—Perry 
pictures of the half-cent size, or picture postal 
cards, and hide them all about the rooms. The 
child who finds a picture keeps it, and the one 
finding the most gets a larger picture or a blue 
ribbon bow as a badge of victory. 
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Are You 
Sure Your 


Vinegar is Pure? 


In no other article that goes on the table 
is there so much dangerous adulteration as 
in ordinary vinegar. 

And yet the amount of vinegar used in 
any one home is so small that every family 
can afford the finest vinegar made. 


HEINZ 


Pure Malt Vinegar 


—the only vinegar of this kind made in the 
United States—is without question the 
purest, most delicious, most healthful vine- 
gar that can be produced. Indeed, it is re- 
cognized as the standard by the Government 
pure-food authorities. 

Brewed from selected barley malt by a 
most exact process, it combines with all the 
healthful properties of the grain a flavor 
of rare pungency that makes it invaluable 
for salads and table uses. 

Your grocer sells Heinz Pure Malt Vine- 
gar in sealed bottles. Include a bottle in 
your next order; if it isn’t the finest that 
ever came to your table the grocer will re-: 
fund your money. 





Others of the 57 Varieties that are sure to captivate 
you are Baked Beans (three kinds), Preserved 
Fruits, Sweet Pickles, India Relish, Mandalay Sauce, 
Pare Imported Olive Oil, etc. Let us send you our 
interesting booklet entitled ‘‘The Spice of Life;’’ 
also our booklet on vinegars. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, 
New York Pittsburgh Chicago London 
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ITTY A. 
school, 
social pleasures, the consequence being that 


is fifteen, and being very busy at 
kK her wise mother strictly limits her 
one party dress is all that she possesses. This 
year the frock happens to be a thin, light blue 
silk. Last week Kitty was asked to a little 
dance, and as it was for Friday evening, she was 
allowed to accept. Full of pleasant anticipation, 
Kitty went to look at her dress, to be sure that 
ruffles, lace, etc., were fresh, when, to her horror, 
she found a yellow stain on the back of the waist. 
Farther investigation showed that some dancing 
partner had had very warm hands and the per- 
spiration had turned the blue yellow. Poor 
Kitty! She dried her tears and carried the 
waist to the cleaners’. They shook their heads, 
and said, “We can do nothing.” The head 
woman, however, touched by the girl’s evident 
distress, said, kinaly, “Take the waist home. 
Get a bottle of Javelle water and take out the 
yellow stain with that. Put on the Javelle 
water until the silk is entirely white, then paint 
the spot with water-color paints the exact shade 
of the dress!” This was done with complete suc- 
cess, and Kitty went triumphantly to her dance. 

Last year a party of young people were driving 
through a little seashore village, and their at- 
tention was attracted by the sight of a big tea- 
kettle swinging on a handsome wrought-iron 
crane over the entrance to one of the larger sum- 
mer cottages. “Why,” said one of the party, 
“that is Mrs. Blank’s house. What is that 
kettle for?” They made inquiries at the post- 
office, and were told that Mrs. Blank had met 
with reverses and was obliged to do something 
to eke out her present insufficient income. Re- 
turning as usual to her summer home, she had 
opened a tea-room, giving up for this purpose 
the piazza and living-room. From four to six, 
every afternoon, she served delicious tea with 
fresh cream, the thinnest slices of bread and 
butter, and fascinating little cakes, and nothing 
more. Tea was made in attractive little pots 
for one, two, or more people, the china was 
fine, the spoons silver, and there were paper 
napkins. Turkey-red draperies, Oriental rugs, 
fans, and lanterns, wicker tables and chairs, and 
a divan or two gave an atmosphere to the place 
at onee foreign and homelike. 

Two young girls served the guests. The prices 
were moderate, but already the venture had 
proved so much worth while that she intended 
the next year to have an extra cook to make the 
bread and cake. She had learned during this 
first season that buying bread meant paying 
seven times over for a barrel of flour, while 
making the cake at home would save about half 
the cost of buying it. Later in the season, when 
the rush was over, Mrs. Blank served simple 
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breakfasts to those ordering overnight. One 
might-order coffee and rolls alone, or, in addi- 
tion, fruit, a cereal, eggs, and bacon. Each was 


the best of its kind. Such an undertaking as 
this requires very little capital, but, of course, 
the location must be carefully considered. 

Still, as an experienced woman remarked, one 
who had kept a modest home-bakery for years, 
“There is always money in food.” 

A girl who was pondering on the problem 
how, while living at home and taking her part 
in home duties, she could still earn a little pin 
money, hit on the following plan: She sent about 
a neatly printed card, saying that she would 
curl feathers either at the houses of customers 
or at her own home. Many ladies were very 
glad to have their ostrich feathers curled with- 
out having to send them to some shop and wait 
days or even weeks to get them back. She soon 
had a number of regular customers, to whom she 
went in her free hours, besides having extra 
work to do at home. This girl learned feather- 
curling in a regular establishment, but in al- 
most all of our large cities feather-curling is 
taught in the classes carried on by the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. It is a pleasant 
employment and one easily learned. 

Sandwiches, wrapped separately in paraffine 
paper and covered in a tin box, will keep fresh 
for a long time. Different kinds may be tied with 
different colored cord. ' 

There should always be a bit of sweet with a 
lunch, though it need be neither cake nor pie. A 
few figs, dates, or raisins; a bar of chocolate, a 
piece of crystallized ginger—are all acceptable 
“ top-offs.” A few lumps of sugar, with a drop 
or two of lemon or vanilla essence, are liked by 
children. 

When a girl looks over last summer’s gowns 
and millinery, she is often confronted with the 
question, “ What can I do with this hat?” The 
hat may be perfectly good in shape and unbroken 
as to straw, but it has turned an ugly yellow in 
the sun, and with the trimming off looks quite 
impossible. Such hats may be colored quite 
easily. Take four ounces of alcohol and dissolve 
in it one ounce of sealing-wax. The sealing-wax 
should be powdered. As sealing-wax comes in 
almost every shade, you can suit vourself as to 
color. If the wax does not dissolve readily in 
the alcohol, place the bottle in warm water and 
stir gently. Be sure the hat is well brushed and 
clean before applying the dye. Put on the color 
with a brush and in the sun, but remember that 
the preparation is very inflammable and must 
not be used near a stove or fire. This method of 
renovating hats stiffens the straw and gives a 
coloring which is not affected by rain. 

( Continued on page 34) 
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For Baby’s Bath 


Start the New Beauty Culture at the Cradle 





OTHERS, I am going 
M to talk very earnestly 


with you on a subject 
of the greatest importance to 
the health and happiness of 
your little ones. 

Clear, healthy skin 
depends very much on bath- 
ing and the success of the 
bath depends on the soap. 
The nerves of the skin are 
wonderfully sensitive. Apply 
any soap that is the least bit 
irritating and the millions of 
pores fly shut, just as your 
eyes close at the least sign 
of danger. Harsh soaps 
therefore cannot penetrate 
beneath the surface; and if 
forced to do so against nature’s will, they cause 
irritation. 

Pond’s Extract Soap is a perfect soap plus 
Pond’s Extract, and nothing better will ever be 
invented than this combination for cleansing and 
soothing at the same time. 

Those jolly rolls of fat on Baby mean health— 
or should. But look out for the creases! Those 
valleys between the dimpled hills must be kept 
sweet and clean, or angry chafing lines will give 
the little one sore distress. Ordinary soap may be 
too harsh for the infinitely tender skin. 

I ‘have made a life study of the skin and the 
complexion. I have for years insisted on the free 
and frequent use of Pond’s Extract. And when I 
learned that Armour & Company had arranged to 
make a perfectly pure Soap, combined 
with the genuine Pond’s Extract, 

I immediately adopted their Pond’s 








Armour @ Company 


Sole Licensee from 
Pond’s Extract Company 
New York 
Paris 


Chicago 
London 
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Extract Soap in my pro- 
fession as the surest aid to 
natural beauty. 

I believe that this is the 
ideal soap for the nursery, 
because it cools, Soothes, and 
gently stimulates, while it 
cleanses. It does much to 
prevent and it pleasantly re- 
lieves chafing, prickly heat 
and every sort of irritation 
to which the delicate skin of 
babyhood is subject. 

Use Pond’s Extract Soap 
—always—for the Baby’s 
bath. It’s the best thing in 
the nursery except the Baby. 

Get a cake of it at your 
druggist’s. If he does not 
carry it, write me and I will tell you where you can 
getit. Or, send me 25c, together with the coupon 
carefully filled out—or a copy of it—and I will 
send you a full sized cake postpaid. 

Do not accept any substitute for Pond’s Extract 
Soap. Be on your guard especially against so- 
called ‘‘witch-hazel”’ soaps, artificially colored 
green. Pond’s Extract Soap is distinguished by 
the natural white color of the stock it is made 
from—pure white. 

The name is on both the cake and the container. 

I have written a series of booklets on the New Beauty Cul- 
ture. The one I want you to have today is called ‘\A Child's 
Beauty Culture.” It gives useful instructions as to Baby’ 
Bath, Care of Baby’s Hair, Baby’s Finger-nails, Physica 
Training, etc., etc. Send me 4c in stamps with this 


coupon filled out, ora copy of it, and I will 
send you this useful booklet. 









( Coupon) 


Grace Truman-Hoyt 
165 Duane St., New York 


J enclose four cents in stamps. 
Please send me the third booklet 
of the ‘Nature's Way of Beaut 

Culture” Series, entitled ‘A Child's 
Beauty Culture.” 












My dealer ,, .00%3,, keep Pond’s Extract Soap- 


(Please do not fail to answer this. ) 
My Name 
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OUR GIRLS 


(Continued from page 30) 
The painter of miniatures was trying to amuse 
a bored sitter. The subject was a handsome 
woman in a beautiful gown, for the artist had 
all she could do in the fashionable world at very 
large prices. To-day, however, she longed to 
paint some one whose face should express some- 


thing more than the trivialities of life. “ You 
are tired,” said the artist. “Will you rest?” 


“No,” replied the sitter; “I am not tired, I am 
only envious. I have been thinking what an 
interesting life you lead, this beautiful studio 
and your absorbing work.” “ Yes,” assented 
the artist, “it is all smooth sailing now, but 
you would not envy me my early struggles. 
There was one year when I not only did not have 
an order, but could not get anything to do, so 
I turned hairdresser—” “What!” The languid 
sitter was interested now. “ Yes! hairdresser. 
I had always been interested in the way which 
hair should be dressed for certain types. I said, 
‘If the public does not want my kind of art, then 
I will do the kind of art they want,’ for it is 
art to study a head and do the best with it.” 
“ How did you manage?” asked the lady. “Oh, 


I went to a woman I knew, and she sent me 
out from her establishment. I was known as 
*Miss Alice’—’” “From Madam G ’s?” de- 





manded the sitter, eagerly. “ Miss Alice, from 
Madam G ’s! Then you dressed my hair for 
my wedding—lI never had it so beautifully done. 
I have leoked for you ever since, but never could 
find you.” “No, I suppose not,” said the artist. 
And then, after a pause, for she must catch the 
animation of the sitter while it lasted, “ You see, 
my luck changed the next week!” 

Many precious and semiprecious stones are 
held to possess peculiar properties which will 
bring either good or bad luck to the wearer. 
Everybody is familiar with the superstition 
connected with opals, that they will bring mis- 
fortune. Jewellers say that for this reason opals 
are seldom used for engagement rings. Yet, to 
the person who “makes her years” in October, 
an opal will bring a power which shall to a 
great degree lessen the sorrow to which she is 
otherwise surely born. For each month of the 
year some particular stone is set apart by the 
association of tradition or superstition. The 
agate belongs to June, and “ if those born in this 
month will wear an agate ring they may be 
assured of health, wealth, and long life.” 

Don’t begin a letter by apologies for not writ- 
ing before. If you have wanted to write, and 
have been unable, say so simply and be the sort 
of girl whose word will be taken without ques- 
tion by any sensible person. 

Try to be prompt about invitations, gifts, and 
bread-and-butter acknowledgments, but don’t neg- 
lect your friends and then expect them to accept 
your long explanations. 

Try to be patient with other people’s short- 
comings in this line. If they don’t want to write, 
you surely don’t want them to. 

If you trust their good feeling towards you, 
try to realize that they probably have demands 
upon their time that you know nothing of, and 
perhaps demands that cannot be made public. 

Above all, be yourself simple, friendly, and sin- 
cere, and don’t be touchy. 
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The class of ‘06 at one of our large women’s 
colleges has evolved a new graduating souvenir. 
It is a belt buckle. The design includes the class 
flower and class number, the whole so inter- 
woven that no outsider would think of it as 
anything but a rather intricate but graceful 
pattern. The material is dull silver. The buckle 
is very substantial in make, and the proud 
possessors hope to hand it down as an [ffeir- 
loom. 

Every one knows that cremation is the only 
wise way of disposing of old letters, especially 
old love-letters. But a bright girl in a New 
England college town originated a unique method 
of burning her letters and preserving them too. 
Her engagement was somewhat prolonged, for 
she met the man of her choice during his col- 
lege course, and they were not married until he 
had later established himself in a Western city. 
Every letter that passed between them was re- 
ligiously saved, and when the young man came 
ast to claim his bride he brought with him the 
many missives that he had received from her. 
One evening they gathered together their entire 
correspondence and made a funeral pyre of it on 
the hearth. Then the ashes were carefully col- 
lected and placed in a glass receptacle, such as 
are found among the fittings for travelling-cases. 
The silver top was secured with sealing-wax, and 
on it was engraved the date of the engagement 
and that of the wedding. The glass holder dis- 
played to advantage the various tints and shad- 
ings of the precious ashes and proved an orna- 
ment to the bride’s dressing-table, besides solving 
a problem of vast sentimental importance to the 
two persons most concerned. 

Wash white silk in alcohol 
turning yellow. 

There’s taste in the matter of jewelry. Alice 
H was heard one day wishing that she had a 
pint of rings. “ Why, that’s strange!” said her 
friend. “ You wear very little jewelry, and hard- 
ly ever more than one ring, though I’ve noticed 
that you change them often.” “ That’s just what 
[ want a pint for,” replied Alice. “I like neck- 
laces and rings, but especially rings. I’ve always 
thought that special gowns, special occasions, 
and, truly, my own special moods, seemed to 
need special stones. There’s so much expression 
in stones. Now with that creamy voile of mine 
I always wear the ring with the emeralds and 
the big moonstone set over gold, so that it shades 
it a little. Nothing else looks well with that 
dress. And with the white china silk I always 
want to wear the topaz ring and the little gold 
necklace with the topaz pendants. And when 
the wind is blowing or it’s cold outside, I just 
love that big old carbuncle of Uncle Dick’s. I 
do hate to see several rings worn at once. They 
spoil each other, and bunchy rings spoil the 
hand. The symmetry is all gone. Besides, it 
looks as if the wearer wanted to show off all 
at once, for fear she might not have another 
chance.” 

Alice ended her long paragraph by saying, 
thoughtfully, “I should like a few diamonds in 
my pint of rings, because some time I shall want 
to wear them, but not yet.” 

There seems to be considerable sense in Alice’s 
ideas. 
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How The Life 
Clear Skin 


Is Taken Out of 












O YOU know who steals 
most complexions? 

The Sherlock Holmes 
of Chemistry always de- 
tects the presence of the 
greatest complexion 
thief and warns you 
against him, 

This Sherlock Holmes 
is better known as Red 
Liimus Paper, and the 
thief is Alkali—free in 
common soap. 

All common soap is 
made of an alkali—caus- 
tic soda with acid fats, 
such as tallow,and acfd oils. 

Free A/kaii in common soaps sfeals the oils 
which nature provides for your skin to keep it 
lubricated—sof/ and flexible. 

And so—common soap leaves your skin dry, 
hard, shriveled up and prone to crack. 

You can easily prove this for yourself, by 
looking through a strong microscope at skin that 
has been frequently washed with a common al- 
kali soap. 

And now “Sherlock Holmes” comes into the 
case.—— 

Chemists look for 
Alkali with Red Lit- 
mus Paper. 

When £ed Litmus 
Paper turns dlue it 
shows that it has 
found Alkali. 

So it furnishes the 
simple means of mak- 
ing an infallible test. 

You can make this 
test yourself. 

First—take the soap you now use for the 
toilet and bath, if it isn't Resinol Soap (you can 
try that later) and make a good s/rong “suds” in 
a glass. 

Now dip the piece of Red Litmus Paper into 
the “suds.” 

If the Red Litmus Paper turns d/ue (see 
Figure 1), it proves that there’s free A/kadé in 
the soap you use. 

And ‘hat proves that the soap you use surely 
harms your skin—your complexion, 

That's how the Sherlock Homes of Chemistry 
“shows up” the /hief in common soap, 

Now try the same test with Resinol Soap. 

We will gladly send you a sample cake—see 
our offer below. 














Resinol soap won't turn the Litmus 
Paper blue (see Figure 2) simply be- 
cause there isn't any free alkali in 
Resinol Soap. 

You see, while common soap 
robs your skin, Resinol Soap 
feeds it—keeps it in the pink of 
healthy condition. 

Because Resinol 
Soap nourishes the true 
skin. 












' Red Litmus 

It does do what no Paper turns 

ue, ‘Ove 

other soap can do. fon tlicess 
For the microscope 


of Common 
proves that common soap . 
simply clogs up your 
pores, which should be 
open and clear, not only 
to keep you in good 
health, but also to fur- 
nish access to your true 
skin, which is beneath your surface skin. 

Therefore, common soap can’t reach your 
true skin to give it nourishment, even if common 
soap should have anything nourishing in it. 

And your true skin needs nourishment, be- 
cause it contains all the organs and elements 
which make or mar skin health and beauty. 

The microscope 
roves that Resinol 
soap does nourish the 


Fig. 1 


res and how greed- 
ily and gratefully the 
pores absorb the 
nourishing, softening, 
soothing elements 
Resinol Soap and 
oe them down to the true skin. 
esinol Soap is just Resinol in soap form. 
And physicians, chemists, scientists —all over 
the world—have never found anything else so 
good for the skin as Resinol. 
Resinol Soap preserves, purifies and beautifies 
the skin, scalp, hair and hands. 
It. possesses qualities for making the skin 
sweet and healthy that other soaps cannot claim. 
It has proved itself the only safe soap for all 
purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery. 
Resinol Soap “smells clean”—has 
ascent which is suggestive of its re-f 
freshing purity. 
The price is 25 cents per cake 
but it lathers so readily that a 
cake lasts much longer than a 
cake of ordinary soap. 
Your druggist sells it. 


a true skin, because you 
see how clear and 
clean it leaves your 
outer skin and your 













Red Litmus 








If You Have Not Used It Make a Ten Day 
Trial of Resinol Soap at Our Expense 


We want to send you with our compliments a ten days’ sample of 
Resinol Soap and a copy of our handsome and interesting “Beauty Album,” 
Just write your name and address on a postal card and direct it now to 


Resinol Chemical Company, 529 W. Lombard Street, Baltimore, Md., U. S. A. 


does not turn 
blue, proving 


je J of 
nol Soap. 
Fig 2. 
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Nuts —When ordeting patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address 


including street, city, and State, legibly written. 
postage stamps, postal note, or check 


THE NEW CAPES AND JACKETS 

DELIGHTFULLY pretty and also 
A lightfully economical fashion are the lit- 

tle taffeta silk jackets and capes that are 
euch a noticeable feature of the spring and 
summer styles. Such a little outer garment 


makes a simple dress look smart and elaborate 


enough for receptions and weddings. It is cool 
and light, worn over a sheer lingerie waist, and 
its shape is so varied that it may be made to 
suit the lines of any figure. 

The trimming of such jackets is various. It 
is most often of the silk itself, the ruchings and 
box pleatings of olden times having been re- 
vived and being much used on this year’s taffeta 
costumes. Silk braids in the same color as 
the taffeta and also in contrasting colors and 
with gold and silver threads interwoven, are 
sometimes used, and lace of different kinds. 
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SMART TAFFETA BOLERO,—NO. 518. 


Price, 25 cents. 


Stitching in heavy silk to match the taffeta on 
bands of itself is another fancy. The sleeves 
are short, to be worn with long gloves or over 
waists of lace which have long sleeves. 

Whether to line such a jacket or not is a 
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In all cases money must accompany order. 
For terms for the cutting of special patterns see advertisement pages. 


de- 


Remittances must be made in form of 


matter of personal taste and convenience. As 
a rule, they are not lined, as they are used ‘less 
for warmth than for appearance. But in the 
case of a dark shade of silk, which is to be 
worn over delicate blouses, a white lining is 





A SIMPLE TAFFETA JACKET.—NO, 519. 
Price, 25 cents. 


valuable as a protection to the blouse. This 
lining may be of thin white liberty satin, which 
adds little to the weight. No stiffening, such as 
is used by tailors, is needed in these jackets. 

The line of the bottom of the jacket should 
come well above the belt line. Naturally, where 
the skirt has the princesse or corselet effect, 
this is expected; but even with the gown with 
separate skirt and bodice the belt or girdle is 
allowed to show below the jacket. The jacket 
is sometimes of the same color as some dress 
in the outfit; and again, it may be black or 
gray, and may be worn over several dresses. 

In the fashionable New York shops these 
jackets are sold at extravagant prices, but with 
a good pattern and some skill in putting on the 
trimming the average clever woman can closely 
follow the designs of the best makers. 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
A Stain and Varnish Combined 
DO YOUR OWN VARNISHING 


You may have considered varnishing as hard work—work that you could not do. JAP-A-LAC is made 
especially for the purpose of enabling every housewife to do her own varnishing with results unsurpassed by the 
most experienced expert. 

There is not an article of ordinary use about your home, from cellar to garret, that could not be improved 
by the use of JAP-A-LAC. 

" Here’s a list of things that should always be kept JAP-A-LAC-ED : 











WIRE SCREENS CHAIRS ANDIRONS 
REFRIGERATORS TABLES LINOLEUM 

PORCH FURNITURE FLOORS CHANDELIERS 
WICKER FURNITURE RANGES PLATE RACKS 
INTERIOR. WOODWORK RADIATORS PICTURE FRAMES 


WEATHER-BEATEN DOORS 


The surest way for you to become acquainted with this wonderful finish is to try a small can on some 
article of furniture you had intended to discard It will cost but a trifle, and will convince you that many dollars 
a year can be saved by its liberal use. : 

Don’t think you cannot do the work as well as any one else—you can. Don’t accept anything but JAP-A-LAC, 
as it is the original colored varnish, and may be depended upon to give perfect satisfaction. There are many 
imitations on the market, which are claimed to be “‘ just as good’’ as JAP-A-LAC, but none of them has stood the 
test of time, and you are likely to find that they are colored with a cheap aniline dye which looks all right at 
first, but soon fades and becomes dull. 

Insist on JAP-A-LAC It is put up in self-sealing cans, bearing green labels 


All sizes from 15c. to $2.50. For sale by Paint, Hardware, and Drug Dealers. 


SLAG 


OAK, MAHOGANY, NATURAL, CHERRY 
OR WALNUT USED ON A TABLE 


obliterates scratches and mars and puts a finish on it which is hard and 
smooth. Don’t let any table which has become scuffed and rusty-looking 
remain in such condition. JAP-A-LAC does its work with magical results 
If you have never JAP-A-LAC-ED a piece of furniture, get a can of any 
color you desire and try it. You will then know just how wonderful this 
most superb finish is. Every little scratch can be covered. 














A WARNING AGAINST THE DEALER 
WHO SUBSTITUTES. 


- 
If YOUR dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC, send ws his 
name and 10 cents (except for Gold, whieh is 25¢,) to 
cover cost of mailing, and we will send a FUER Sample 
(quarter - pint can) to any point in the United States. 
Some dealers won’t handle JAP-A-LAC because a . —-— — 
their competitors handle it. Those dealers would 
handle JAP-A-LAC if we gave them the exclusive 
agency for it. We don’t believe in exclusive agen 
cies. It prevents good, honest merchants from 
getting material to supply their customers’ wants. 
How could your dealer sell you JAP-A-LAC if 
we wouldn’t sell it to him ? 


Write for beautiful, illustrated booklet and interesting color 
card. FREE for the asking. pete 











fe 
We want every dealer to make the profit he is 

entitled to by selling customers what they ask for- Address Dept. R-6, 

that’s JAP-A-LAC. 605 Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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CUT PAPER 


SOME SUMMER PATTERNS 


EVER have linen suits been so popular as 

just now, and as there is no more practi- 

cal and comfortable fashion it is well to 
welcome the chance to be comfortably and smart- 
ly dressed at small cost. These linen suits are 
equally popular in white and colors, but the 
white and écru linens are the most practical 
because of their laundering qualities. 

The skirt-and-coat suit in linen is extremely 
convenient and is preferred by many women, but 
the shirt-waist suit illustrated here has many of 
the same advantages with a more summery and 
trim effect. It is made so that it may be worn 














SIMPLE 


LINEN GOWN.——NO. 521. 


Price, 25 cents for waist or skirt 


over different guimpes, and with a clean one al- 
ways ready such a frock will be fresh much 
longer than a waist where the yoke cannot be 
laundered alone. The yoke and undersleeves are 
made on a separate fitted lining. The outer 


waist slips over this and closes at the left side 
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of the centre panel of the front. The skirt, tage 
closes at the left side of this panel, and ham 
no troublesome placket opening at the back. 

The front panel has the appearance of being 
buttoned on all the way, but really the button- 





4 CAPE OF LACE AND SILK.—NO. 520, 


Price, 25 cents. 


holes are not openings except where actual ones 
are necessary for the buttons which close the 
waist and skirt. As pearl buttons lose much 
of their beauty when put into hot water, it is 
wise to make tiny buttonholed eyelets for the 
buttons, and to put the shanks through these 
and fasten them on with split rings. If buttons 
without shanks—with holes to sew through—are 
used instead, a clever device is to make the but- 
tonholes through both the front and the under 
part of the hem of the panel, and to sew the 
buttons to a strip of linen at even distances, slip- 
ping them out through the holes when the dress 
is to be washed. 

If a different trimming from the 
preferred, the embroidery band such 
around the neck and cuff and at the foot of the 
skirt may be run down each side of this panel. 

The little cape pattern, No. 520, is one that 
lends itself easily to use with materials one may 
have stored away. It may be made of lace alone, 
or of silk with elaborate trimmings of lace which 
give the impression of being very expensive, while 
costing only some time and patience. Motifs 
or figures of lace cut from some old lace one 
has kept may be used, with little ruchings of silk 
or narrow lace and festoons and flowers of some 
other weave. The whole thing may be made up 
on heavy net for a tiny little summer evening 
wrap, using only lace and having no lining. A 
soft scarf of chiffon may be laid in folds around 
the neck under the edge of the lace, and knotted 
loosely at the bust to hold the cape together. 


buttons is 
as is used 
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Make your ie s food tasty—Mother—for it has to do some big things. 
It has to make flesh, blood, bone and muscle and supply boundless 
Energy. Remember, the boy of today is the man of tomorrow. 


Don’t injure him physically and mentally with indigest- 
ible meats, pastries, rich puddings, etc., that act as a drain 


on his nervous energy. 


all there is in wheat—and he’!! be your heart’s joy—strong, yall bright, smart and quick at his studies. 


You won’t have to coax him to eat it either, Mother, for its delicious rich flavor when eaten with cream and sugar is just 
what he craves most for. 


Egg-O-See keeps the blood cool and is the ideal summer food. 


Give him some tomorrow—"‘there won’t be no leavin’s.’’ 

Prepared under conditions of scrupulous cleanliness. 

Every grocer in the country sells EGG-O-SEE—the whole wheat cereal. If your grocer has not received his supply, mail 
us 10 cents and his name (15 cents west of the Rocky Mountains) and we will send you a package of 
EGG-O-SEE and a copy of the book, “-back to nature.” 


FREE “-back to nature” book 


Our 32-page book, “-back to nature,”’ outlines a plan of right living, including menus for 7 
days and recipes for preparing the necessary dishes, based on a whole wheat diet, with suggestions 
for bathing, eating and exercise, illustrated from life, exceedingly simple and attractive. By 
following its precepts, abounding and vigorous health is sure to result. 

Published to sell at 25 cents a copy,this handsomely illustrated book will be mailed FREE 
to anyone who writes, as long as this edition lasts. Address 


EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY 
478-528 Front Street Quincy, Illinois 


| 
| 
| 
| 





But feed him plenty of 


































THE NEW RIDING-HABIT 


ITH the growing favor of the custom of 
riding cross-saddle among women, the 


habit planned for such use is becoming a 


PAPER PATTERNS 





A suit like this has great advantages as a 


tramping costume for a young woman. It has 
most of the advantages of knickerbockers, with- 
out their very objectionable unwomanly appear- 


necessity. While as yet few women are seen ance. In this divided skirt one can tramp along, 
riding astride in the parks of the large cities, climb fences, 
one sees them occasionally even there, and in perfect safety. 


the country the custom is 
being very widely adopt- 
ed. It is considered more 
healthful by the doctors 
and safer as to the 
chances of accidents. 

The costume illustrated 
here is so designed that 
it is entirely suitable for 
walking; in fact, it looks 
as well for that as for 
riding. For the street or 
for a tramp a front panel 
is provided, which but- 
tons down over the front 
division, entirely disguis- 
ing the fact that the skirt 
is divided or bifurcated 
At both back and front 
the skirt has pleats, which 
fall together so as to hide 
the dividing line. 

Linen, as well as cloth 
or serge, is suitable for 
such a skirt. Many of 
these skirts are made of 
a heavy brown linen, 
which is cool and service- 
able for summer. The 
coat is of the box-coat 
shape, with a little flap 
at the lower part of the 
front seam. It is single- 
breasted, and is worn 
over the plain blouse or 
with a double - breasted 
waistcoat over the blouse 

Such a coat may be 
made of linen, unlined 
being simply faced back 


at the fronts and with, 


the seams turned in on 
the wrong side and stitch- 
ed through from the 
front. With a linen habit 
the waistcoat would 
hardly be needed. A sim- 
ple linen or cotton shirt- 
waist would be worn. If 
the suit is made of cloth 
it should have an inter- 
lining of tailor’s canvas 
or hair-cloth around the 
armholes and down the 
fronts as well as in the 
collar and cuffs. A cloth 
habit may be made with 
the ordinary silk or satin 


lining, and so be comfortable for spring and 
autumn use, while for winter the waistcoat may 





Price, 25 cents for coat or skirt 





WALKING SKIRT.——NO. 522. 


cents extra 





Pattern of waistcoat, 15 


and vault over stone walls with 
The panel for the front of the 


skirt may be rolled up 
and deposited in the pack 
while its owner tramps 
over country roads unen- 
cumbered, putting on the 
panel for effect when she 
comes again within the 
confines of civilization. 


EMBROIDERIES 

ERFORATED pat- 

terns for the em- 
broidered scallops on the 
first waist illustrated on 
page 569, and tor the 
buttonholing on the tucks 
of the second waist on 
page 570, are for sale by 
the Bazar.- The scal- 
loped yoke goes around to 
the back, as illustrated 
on page 571. The price 
of this pattern is 75 
cents, and for the clover- 
leaf tucks it is 25 cents. 
For the upper waist on 
page 570 no pattern will 
be needed for the em- 
broidery (waist pattern 
No. 515 is the best for 
cutting the waists). 

If the point is cut out 
on the side of a card one 
can pencil] the lines in 
the tucks as one works 
rhe tucks for this de- 
sign may be made three 
quarters of an inch wide 
and as illustrated, or in 
three groups across the 
front—first one, then two, 
then three as on the cuffs. 
The groups of two and 
three should have no 
space between the tucks, 
for when the points are 
buttonholed alternately 
the point of one will 
come just over the angle 
of the one below. This 
effect is prettier than if 
the points were all over 
each other, as it makes 
the band of decoration 
more solid. 

If long lines are pre- 
ferred, and they are like- 
ly to be more becoming 


to stout people, the tucking can be done up and 
down and the points buttonholed in the same 


be used, provided with a lining of chamois-skin. way. A box-pleat effect with each edge button- 


Under the skirt equestrian tights are worn, of 
cotton or silk for summer, 


of wool for winter. 
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holed is pretty. 
tucks on each side of it. 


It can have three evenly spaced 
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Make Better Pastry, | 





-al less Cost/ 














UT down your Butter bill! 
Money can’t buy finer 
Shortening than Armour’s 

““Simon-Pure,” the very Cream 


of Lard. 


Made from the few crisp flakes 
of Waxy Fat that surround the 
kidneys of the Hog. 


These are naturally “drier,” 
lighter, and less greasy than 
the regular Hog-fat from which 
ordinary Lard is rendered. 


And a skilful Armour Process 
now extracts practically all 
excess of Greasy factors that 
exist in them, with whatever 
porky odor and flavor is found 
in common Lard. 


vw © 


It leaves a beautiful Crisp, 
light, waxy, Shortening, with 
a fine Creamy flavor, and entire 
absence of undesirable odor, 


Its freedom from greasiness 
makes it work into flour freely, 


Armour 







that 
Wrinkled 
top"? 





produce a (\ 
Pastry that is al 
deliciously tender, 4 
light, and digestible. 

Almost impossible to make 
“Soggy” Pastry with Armour’s 
“Simon-Pure” Lard if any 
reasonable care be used in the 
kneading. 


uv © 

Yet this finest of Shortening 
costs /ess than common “Cook- 
ing Butter,” though a trifle 
more than ordinary Lard. 

Try a small pail of it, and see 
what wonders it will work in 
your Pastry. 

Sold by Grocers and Butchers 
everywhere, in three pound, five 
pound, and ten pound, pails. 


% & 


When you take the cover off 
be sure to note the Crisp, wvzn- 
kled, appearance of this Creamy 
kind of Lard. 

The label on the genuine 
reads distinctly:— 


- Simon Pure 


Lea . 
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NEW EMBROIDERED TRIMMINGS 


DMIRERS of the beautiful shadow em- 
A broidery which has become so popular in 
the needlework field of late will no doubt 


gladly welcome shadow appliqué. 
Almost every woman delights in dainty white 





COLLAR AND CUFF IN SHADOW APPLIQUE. 
Perforated Pattern No. 37. 


Price, 25 cents.* 


embroidery, and since it has come to be lavished 
so freely on all her garments new forms of 
utilizing it are eagerly sought for. 

The sheerness of the materials chosen for 
shadow-work calls tO mind the ancient gauzes 


and muslins “of aerial lightness” with their 
delicate tracings of embroidery, giving still 


greater desirability to this form of needlework, 
and insuring it a firmer hold than is granted to 
mere “ fads” or “ crazes,” delightful though they 
may be. 

In the genuine shadow embroidery only de- 
signs showing petals or figures of long, narrow 
form are suitable, but in this new appliqué wide 
figures may be utilized with even more appro- 
priateness. A careful choice of designs in any 
branch of embroidery is of the utmost impor- 
tance, since artistic results are not obtainable 
even with the most perfect needlework unless 
fitting and characteristic designs are followed. In 
shadow appliqué less skill is required along this 
line than in the majority of cases. Unless de- 
cided extremes are indulged in there is little 





TRIMMING BAND IN SHADOW APPLIQUE. 


Perforated Patiern No. 38 Price, 25 cents. 
likelihood of marring the work because of a poor- 
pattern, if a reasonable amount of 
thought is bestowed upon the nature of the de- 
sign as compared with the uses of the article 
it is to embellish. 


lv chosen 
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The materials suited to shadow appliqué are 
as filmy and delicate as those of the shadow em- 
broidery. Bolting-cloth, sheer lawns, swisses, 
and batistes, as well asthe fine handkerchief 
linens, are all appropriate for articles thus deco- 
rated. The fabrics to be applied must be more 
closely woven and of firmer 
texture; such as India linen 
or nainsook,. 

The process to be followed 
in carrying out this work is 
very simple, and, therefore, 
well suited to women of but 
little experience with the 
needle. The work, while some- 
what exacting for the attain- 
ment of the best results, is by 
no means tedious, being on a par with the shadow 
embroidery in this respect. 

The design is stamped on the right side of the 
underlay material, and the sheer fabric is basted 
carefully over it. The weave should run in the 
same direction in both pieces, and to avoid all 
possibility of one fabric shrinking more than 
the other when laundered it is always best to 
shrink both before beginning the work. This is 








SOME NEW DESIGNS FOR EMBROIDERED TUCKS. 


Perforated Pattern No. 39. Price, 25 cents each style 


accomplished readily by covering each piece with 
a clean wet cloth, and ironing until thoroughly 
dry. 

After basting the two fabrics together the 
work is held in hoops or a frame while the 
embroidery is placed. The design shows with 
sufficient clearness through the upper material, 
and is followed with closely set stitches or on 
such parts as must form a firm edge for cutting 
out, buttonholing is substituted. 

Centres of flowers are finished with groups of 
French knots. Even the highly favored eyelets 
may be used by piercing through both materials. 
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“For the Love 
of the Wheat” 


THe “June Brive,” 

' radiant in roses and wed- 
ding gown, is the poet’s 
picture of perfect bliss. 
Her cup of happiness is 
filled to the brim and run- 
ning over. All the world 
tosses bouquets at her feet 
and wishes her “bon voy- 





’? 


age.’’ Life seems to her 
one glad, sweet song. 

Into this dream of bliss there steals some day the demon of Indigestion— 
and then Domestic Discord. A little bad cooking and a little indigestion will 
sow dragons’ teeth in fields elysian. 


Happy the June bride who knows 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


—the purest product of sunshine and soil, ready-cooked, ready-to-serve, a 
delight to the palate, a soothing comforter to jaded stomachs. It is made of 
the choicest wheat, cleaned, cooked, drawn into fine, porous shreds and baked. 
It is not only delicious for breakfast with milk or cream, but with it many 
dainty and palatable dishes may be made in combination with strawberries, 


creamed vegetables or meats. 


TRISCUIT is the Shredded Whole Wheat wafer, better than bread for 


Toast, delicious with butter, cheese or preserves. 


The “ Vital Question’? Cook Book is sent free, 


THE NATURAL FOOD 
COM PANY 





J i rar< *g ls, N. ¥. ty? s , 
oh ae Its All in the Shreds” 
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Intending purchasers 
of a strictly first- 
class Piano 
should 
not fail 
to exam- 
ine the 
merits of 


THE WORLD RENOWNED 


It is the special favorite of the refined and cul- 
tured musical public on account of its unsurpassed 
tone-quality, —- durability, elegance of de- 
sign and finish. Catalogue mailed on application. 
THE SOHMER-CECILIAN INSIDE PLAYER 

SURPASSES ALL OTHERS 


Favorable Terms to Responsible Parties 


SOHMER & COMPANY 








Warerooms Cor. 5th Ave. 224 St., NEW YORK 








FINISH 
FOR FLOORS 
FURNITURE AND WOODWORK 


TO SATISFY YOU 
that -Rogers Stainfloor 
Finish is not only the best 
Floor Finish made, but 
also the best general fin- 
ish for Furniture and all 
Interior Woodwork, we 
will send you prepaid, on 
receipt of 25c., a good 
Brush and a Sample Can 
of Stainfloor Finish, 
enough to cover 20 square 
feet, two coats. Mention 
color wanted: Light Oak, 
Dark Oak, Mahogany, 
Walnut, Cherry, Mala- 
chite Green or Transpar- 
ent. Stamps accepted. 
Our booklet, “ Care of 
Floors,” mailed FREE, 
Detroit White Lead Works, 
Dept. E, Detroit, Mich. 


® STaiNFionf 














** Never before has there been such a cook-book as is this one.’’—LovisvViILLE Courier-JOURNAL, 


HARPER’S COOK-BOOK 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Edited by the Editor of HARPER’S BAZAR 
Contributions by every Cooking Expert 














This is ‘Ae cook-book of the zoth century. There is no other cook-book which is 
made like a dictionary, with complete cross references and alphabetical finger guides, 
so that you can turn instantly to what you want. It contains a comprehensive 
number of approved recipes, which represent the most famous cooking authorities of 
the world. The book is indispensable to every household, experienced or otherwise. 


, 


“‘ No difficulty in following its directions.’’—WAasHiINGTON TiMEs. 
“‘ About the last word in cooking, it is so complete.”’—(N. Y.) Pustic OPINION, 
Bound in Washable Pigskin-Colored Specially Prepared Leather Cloth 
Illustrated, $1.50 net (postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQ., NEW YORK 
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Eight Hours of Comfort 


on an Ostermoor makes. you ready for the day’s 
work when the clock strikes seven. There is all 
the difference in the world between the refreshing 
sleep which healthful comfort brings and the rest- 
less semi-unconsciousness that comes from sleeping 
on a saggy, lumpy, bumpy hair mattress. The 
Ostermoor Mattress consists of elastic layers of soft, pure Ostermoor sheets. 
They are laid by an Ostermoor hand within the Ostermoor tick—that is, they are 
built, not stuffed like the unsanitary, germ-breeding hair mattress. The 


Ostermoor Mattress *15. 













will never lose its shape, never sag, and never lose its “Spring.” An occasional sun bath is all it needs to keep 
it sweet and tresh. The tick can be easily taken off and washed when desired. 

30 Nights’ Free Trial. You may sleep on an Ostermoor for a month and, if at the end of that time yon 
are not thoroughly satisfied, have your money back without question. We have an teresting and beautifully illus- 
trated volume of 142 pages, treating of s/eep, what it does for the human body, what tends to promote it, how insomnia 
can be cured, the history of beds, Ostermoor styles and sizes, Ostermoor boat cushions, life preservers. So please 


Write for Our Free Book, “‘The Test of Time” 
We Sell By Mail, or Through 2000 Ostermoor Dealers 


Exclusive Ostermoor agencies everywhere—that is our aim; the highest grade merchant in every place. The 
stermoor dealer in your vicinity—be sure to ask us who he is—will show you 
a mattress with the ‘‘Ostermoor” name and trade-mark sewn on the end. 
Mattress shipped, express paid by us, same day check ts received, if you 
order of us by mail. SIZES AND PRICES: 


OSTERMOOR & CO. 


153 Elizabeth Street 


NEW YORK 


Canadian Agency: The Idea! Bedding 
Co., Ltd,, Montreal 














Get a copy of the sew Columbia Book of Yarns (7th 
edition), follow the easy instructions. and it won't be long before 
able to knit even the finest garments. A beautiful book 

70 payes, with photographs of 160 diflerent 


articles. Worth many timesthe 18 cents 
- charge for it, at dealers or lby mail 
Columbia ¥ arne have a delicate brilliancy 
of shading and are best for all kinds of knit- 
ting. 
Look for the Columdéia trade-mark 
on the label around every skein. 


COLUMBIA YARNS, Philadelphia 





Chicago Musical Goll 
Founded 1867 Dr. F. Ziegteld, Pres. 


COLLEGE BUILDING, 202 Michigan Boul. Chicago, tt, 
(Facing the Lake Front Park) 


ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC 


SCHOOL OF ACTING—OPERA—SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
MODERN LANGUAGES 


Forty years of artistic achievement under the persona! direction of 
its Founder and President Dr. F. Ziegield has made the College one of 
the vigorous educational forces of America. Offers facilities unsur- 
passed in America or Europe. | 

* Holds the same prominent ition in Music as the Univer. 
sity, the Art Institute, the Academy of Science, and the Field 
Museum in their respective dopartmente of educational labor.’’ 

George U pton—Author and dean of Musica! Critics, 
Investigation will demonstrate the superiority of this Institution 
4ist SEASON BECINS SEPTEMBER I0 
Summer Session June 25 to July 28th 
Cotalogue giving full information mailed free upon application. 





Cortiecelli Silk 


2" NOTE—Applications for the 45 free and 150 partion Scholar- | WEARS LONGEST AND HOLDS STRONGEST 





ships will be accepted until Sept. 
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** IMPERIAL” Sm capes every ideal of the housekeeper. 

ATTRACTIVEN : exactly reproduce in color and pattern many su- 
perb Oriental Rugs, also a wide r: of effects in Medallion, Two-tone 
and Delft. Every rug seamless. ‘IMPERIAL’? Rugs are the nearest ap- 

‘each to genuine Oriental Rugs made in America. 

COMFORT : have a soft, thick pile. 

CLEANLINESS : May be lifted daily and quickly shaken. 

ECONOMY : Will twice outwear a carpet at equal price. Made of pure wool, 
and reversible, both sides exactly alike. 

ADAPTABILITY: Made in all sizes from 18x 34 inches to 12x 18 feet, in 
patterns suitable for any room. 

Write to day for booklet “Art and Utility” showing 


“IMPERIAL” Smyrna Rugs in color. Dealers enerally 
throughout the United States handle the “ IMPERIA L.” 


CAUTION: The genuine *“* IMPERIAL ”’ bears the trade-mark “ 1S.R.” 


woven in the selvage. 


Established 1848 





H , Send ld gold 
Solid Gold Ring hove, a" weutiabel ie 
a beautiful Signet Ring. A distinctive piece of jewelr 


designed and made just for you, at little cost. Selh 
Geld Baby Signet Ring sent by maii for 50 cents. 


LEON LEVI JEWELRY CO. 





One Letter 


Engraved Free Reference National Exchange Bank 


TheOxygenDoeslt 





Oxygen constitutes one-half of the earth. 

Oxygen is essential to human, but fatal to germ 
life. 

Oxygen is nature’s antiseptic. 

Oxygen is nature’s purifier and deodorizer. 

Oxygen is nature's bleaching agent. 

Oxygen is the only substance that will whiten 
teeth without injury. 

Oxygen is contained in but ene dentifrice, 


(oy Yo) 4 


Une Oxygen Tooth Powder 


Use Calox and keep your teeth 
white and free from decay 





A sample sufficient for several days’ 
trial sent free to every applicant. 











Of all druggists or by mail prepaid for 25 cts. 
| McKESSON @ ROBBINS, Dep’t A, 93 Fulton St.,N.Y. 





309 W. Lexington St., BALTIMORE, MD- | 





W. @ J. SLOANE, Sole Selling Agents 


886 Broadway, New Vork 








TO EVERY LADY 


who sends us the names and ad- 
dresses of two amateur photog- 
raphers we will send one art 
ion, 22 x 22, with any photo- 
graph you send reproduced on 
same for only $2.00. The reg- 
ular price of these pillows in New 
York stores is from $4.50 to $8.00, When soiled 
these pillow tops may be washed and made to look like 
new without injuring the picture, Remember, this offer 
is good only until June 30,1906. After that date the 
regular price ot these pillow tops will be $4.50. Address 





AMERICAN ART REPRODUCTION CO., 43 Broad St., Red Bank, W. J 










The cominating feature of the 
| % season's styles is FIT. 

ee The popularity of fitted effects 
y calls for especial attention to FIGURE. 


VENUS 


Hose Supporters give Erect, Graceful. 
Easy Carriage. 

7 There is no complicated system of 
/\, \es* pads, straps, and webbing, but every 
oth wearer is assured GRACEFUL CON- 
TOUR of figure. 

It you have any difficulty in getting Venus 
from your regular merchant, we will supply you 
with our 1906 model upon receipt of his name 
and 50 cents. 

A. STEIN & CO,, 316 Franklin St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“How to 


Cool a Hot 
Porch” 


is the title of our free book- 
let, which we want to send 
to every reader of this 
publication. Write today 
and learn how 


Vudor 
Porch Shades 


make your porch an extra 
room, cool and shady, at a 
cost of from $2 to $10. 


You can see everybody 
passing, but nobody can 


ese you. “She can see you, but 

Vudor Shades are made you can’t see her.” 
of Linden Wood Fibre and Seine Twine—stro 
durable—weatherproof. Privacy and comfort emibiand. 

They admit the cool, refreshing breeze, but 
keep out the hot sun. Beautifully stained in 
restful colors. 

When you write for free booklet, “How to Coola Hot Porch” 
we will include description of VUDOR Chair, Hammock, and 
also VUDOR $3.00 and $4.00 Hammocks. made under a new 
principle of suspension, which will outwear two of the ordinary kind. 
HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION, 27 McKey Bivd., Janesville, Wis. 














Fourth of July 


FAVORS 








Firecracker (box), 5c, 10c, 20c each. 

Pack of Firecrackers (boxes), 5c each 

Gold Cartridge (box), 10c and 20c each. 

Miniature Firecrackers (no box), 20c dozen. 
Miniature Firecrackers, with bow, 35c dozen 
Firecracker Fan, 10x avor Paper Eag Oc. 
Metal Cannon, 5c each. waver Paper Kagie. I 
Favor Drum Boxes, 5c. . Pp 
Favor Paper Guns, 10c. Liberty Bell (boxes), 30c each. 
Paper Pin Fiags, 10c dozen. Silk Pin Flags, 5c each. 

Parlor Fireworks (harmless), 12 in box, 25c box 

Patriotic Japanese Lantern, 10c. R.W.& B.Ribbon,30c a piece 
Patriotic Paper Napkins, 50c package 

Firecracker Ice Cream Case. 60c dozen. 

Declaration of Independence Ice Cream Cases, 75c dozen 
Shield and Flag Ice Cream Cases, 60c dozen 

Jack Horner Pies, Patriotic Design (12 Ribbons), $3.50 
Tally Cards, 30c dozen. Dinner Cards, 60c dozen. 
Patriotic Snapping Mottoes, 50c box. 

Continental Hat (box), 10c 

Silk Flags, 4x 6 inches, mounted, 10c 


Beautiful KGKMZ, Free on Re- | 


Catalogue of vast quest. 


We do not pay mail charges, and we advise that all 
shipments be sent by express to insure safety. 


| 
B. SHACKMAN & CO., Dept. 7, 812 Broadway, New York 
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| LOOKING FORTHE NAME| 











No. 778 

12-16. VASE 
No. 78 PATTERN 

on e 








Flag Buttons on pins, 30c dozen. | 





LIBBEY CUT GLASS 


| Easily Takes Precedence 
IT IS ‘“¢ THE WORLD’S BEST ”’ 


There is no standard above or 
beyond Libbey Cut Glass on either 
side of the ocean. Its supremacy 
is frankly conceded. Tocome with- 
in range of Libbey perfection—that 
is the highest excellence that any 
maker can hope to obtain. 

Libbey shows atits best and love- 
liest when it is side by side with any 
other glass. Yeu then appreciate 
at the full the extreme depth of its 
cutting, its truly superb lustre, and 
that delicate bluish tint that you 
have always looked for in a perfect 
brilliant. 








RANE Sy et 


Cut glass always comes first in 
your mind when you think of wed- 
ding gifts—doesn t it ? 

Illustrated brochure, “* The Gentle 


Art of Giving,” mailed upon request. 


THE LIBBEY GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 
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htfully,cleanses, preserves 
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25 CENTS EVERYWHERE sia 
\ ‘Madress EW Hoys & (0. Lowell. Mass. ’ 


SS 
LYON & HEALY’S 
MUSICAL 


HAND BOOK 


FREE! Write For It Today! 


It contains prices and descriptions 
of 13,000 different musical instru- 
ments and supplies. 


Lyon & Healy 
Instruments 



















ANY DEALER 


OFFERS YOU 
ASUBSTITUTE 
WHEN YOU 
ASK FOR 








_ 


Sample Pair, 

Mercerized are sold by all leading music dealers 
Silk 50c. and are the 

Mailed on 





STANDARD of the WORLD. 
Rich and powerful in tore. GUITARS 
Absolutely True in Scale. "™"* 


Send for the Hand Book and 
you will soon understand why 


Lyon & Healy Musical 
instruments 2re far be- 
yond competition. 


Pianos, Organs, 

BandInstruments,  scconoroys 

a) sms Talking Machines “""" 
Lyon & Healy, 52 Adams St., Chicago 


The World’s Largest Music Mouse. 





* CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 


OVER TWO HUNDRED STYLES 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


L00 FOR THE NAME AND THE 
MOULDED RUBBER BUTTON 


GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 






VIOLINS 
from 62 Up 
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Look for the Name 


is Ns 
= NEWARK.N.J. 
> U.S.A. | 


whenever you go to buy 


Shears and Scissors. 


It means they will cut thick cloth like this, or 
the daintiest of lace, clean to the point without 
‘‘chewing or pinching.” The Wiss ‘‘Stielweld” 
process is the reason. ‘The blades are made by 
welding a piece of crucible steel (which makes the 
best cutting surface and one that holds its edge 
the longest) to the toughest and strongest frame 
possible to be made. Afterward the blades are hardened like 
flint, evenly tempered, shaped, ground, polished, matched toa 
hair’s breadth, and finally so joined they will never work loose. 


Send for Our Book, ‘Pointed Sharpness” 


mailed free. It tells all about the making of good shears and scissors, illustrating and describing 
150 varieties of the Wiss make. Your dealer doubtless sells the Wiss. If he does not, do not runa 
chance, go to a store that does. Look for the trade-mark shown above—be sure to find it—for your protection. 


J. WISS & SONS CO., 13 to 39 LITTLETON AVENUE, NEWARK, N. J, 





















It will pay you to . » McCutcheon 
Send a Postal Card | {i\  §§ Waists 


Registered 


. *¥ Samples Trade Mark In a variety of new models, 
For 4H _ about : 
EF REE and Book all in the latest style. The 


workmanship is of the very 


Sheets and Sheeting Bi Setent rade, anda ae 


in exclusive designs. 





Scotch Madras, $3.50. 4.00 & 


“DWIGHT ' €) i a wont, $9.50 a 
ANCHOR” Myf e . —— 


| Medium weight Linen, 






, = $4.00 & 4.50. 
; a ; Pique, $3.75 
is the name Sheets, t 1. | I By ported wet $5.00. 
and this is Sheeting, J y S —t Linen, $3 60 
the trade and Pillow Taye! 4 d “4 
ade- ; : 1 ee us In addition to thes 
“wee B BRAND. Cases. wy : heoas very cholce assort. 
meat feeaet Demand to a eS 
found on see it before a eee fine ‘Embroidered Linen 
all the best purchasing. Mail orders have our 
A prompt attention 
If not found al your dealers, write us jem 7 ie ee : “The Linen Store” 
ad =~ James McCutcheon &Co, 
DWIGHT MFG. CO.. New York 14 West 284 Street 





New York 
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What is it that you aspire to 
in life? 

Health is the first considera- 
tion. Rubber heels procure more 
health to the square inch than 
anything in evidence. That’sa 
fact—my teacher told me so, 
and he told me to teach it to 
my friends. 

I dislike to admit that rubber 
heels are a benefit, but I have 
to. Come down to business 
and be honest with yourself, — 
rubber on your heels is the cor 
rect thing. Be sure and secure 
O’Sullivan’s: they are the only 
heels of New Rubber. Remem. 
ber the name when ordering — 
Any 


don’t cost you any more. 
dealer or the makers, 








A PERFECT FIGURE GUARANTEED 


To every iady who wears a 


Sahlin Perfect Form and Corset Combined 










Ladies who have worn this garment No Hooks 
are anxious to testify to its merits. The Ne Eyelets 
illustrations tell what space does not No Strings 
allow us to print. The Back View shows No Heavy 


Steels 


the manner of 


the 


adjustment try 
It naturally 
throw your chest forward, shoul 
ders back, and cause you to stand 
erect—thus broadening the chest, 
expanding the lungs and strength 
ening the heart and stomach. 


$1.00 
$1.50 


Ask your DEALER for 


SAHLIN 


It is your protection against unsat 
isfactory substitutes. The name on 
every garment. If he cannot supply 
you, order direct. Every garment is 
guaranteed Iwo styles, High and 
Low bust. Made in Corset Sateen, 
White, Drab. or Black, also White 
Summer Netting Best Grade, 
$1.50; Medium, $1.00. Post- 
age Prepaid. Give bust and waist 
measure and length of waist from 
armpit line. Write to-day for 
FREE. 


THE SAHLIN CO. 
1318 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


position. will 


Pat 








to waist 
lashion Catalog. 


| 
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O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., 
ENGRAVED | 
WEDDING 


LOWELL, MASS. 
} 
INVITATIONS ] 
EACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED $2.50. Delivered anywhere 
in the U. 8.—Highest quality, latest styles. Samples on request. 


EVERETT WADDEY CO.,5 8. 11th St., Richmond,Va, 


FAIRYLAND RAG DOLLS 


Made in clean, sunny factories 
M. C. W. FOOTE, Sole Manufacturer, Plainfield, N. J. 
has best 


LITTLE FOLKS MAGAZINE ‘2s best 


stories, and verses ever printed for children 3 to 10. 
It delights mothers. Sample of this ideal maga- 
zine with liberal premium list for stamp. $1.00a 
year. Agents wanted. 

. E. CASSIN®O, Box 81, 





Send for catalog to 








SALEM, MASS, 





GUARANTEED Direct from looms. 
CUT ANY LENGTH. 
40% SAVED. 


Send five 2c. stamps forsamples 
of 30 qualities. 
Amount refunded first order. 
Bank References. 


I LKS Charges prepaid everywhere. 


| LENOX SILK WORKS, 1137 Broadway, N.Y. 
ARE YOUR CHILDREN HEALTHY? 














hands and feet 

3rings children home happy, hun 
gry. and healthfully tired. 

The car that’s geared for speed 
Fun all day and spills impos 
sible. At your dealer’s, or di 
rect at lowest factory prices 


HILL-STANDARD MFG. CO., 
79 Irish Mail Ave., Andersen, Indiana. 


| “es S49? Car 
| Ao “Trish Mail” [ii 

Can’t give healthful exercise to arms, legs, 
| Upset back, lungs, shouiders, wrists, ankles, 


| 
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Gl ST om ANate(clactolee hates (Am 
Brought up Healthy and Strong on 


ESKAY'S 


ROTO) DB 


The mother of the Anderson Twins (Racine, 


Wis ) gives full credit to ESKAY’S FOOD for 
successfully bringing up these children to their 
present state of perfect health and strength 
without one day of sickness They were 
fed upon it from the time they were one 
month old, and this picture shows them 
at two and a half years when each 
weighed about 35 pounds They are 
known throughout the neighborhood as 
beautiful examples of what ESKAY’S 
FOOD can do for weak, sickly or mal 
nourished babies 
trial sample of ESKAY'S FOOD 
y r wonderfully helpful book, ** How 
to Care for Baby will be sent free on request. 
Write to-day 
SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO., 
441 Arch St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 











Superfluous Hair 
Destroyed forever 


FREE to Any Lady. Ifyou are afflicted 


with a humiliating, 
disfiguring growth of hair, or any other blemish on 
face, neck, arms or hands, write me at once and | 
will tell you FREE how to DESTROY IT 
FOREVER. Many claim to REMOVE the hai: 
(temporarily). I enable you to absolutely kill it 
forever, in your own home, privately, painlessly, 
without the slightest risk of bad effects, and at the 
same time to secure a perfect complexion and B. 
BEAUTIFUL. Don’t experiment with dangerous 
1pparatus, lotions, liquids, powders, etc. My method 
is indorsed by scientists and doctors, and és 
anteed by me. ($100,000 assets back of 
my guarantee.) Write to-day and be glad 
forever. Remember this offer is free. Sin. 
| ply write me, D. J. MA 
}496 A Pawtucket Ave., East 














LITTLE TUDOR | 
PLAY SvITsS 


Springtime is playtime, and 
the right time oe getting in 
the summer supply of this sum- 
mer necessity i children 

Twice as many mothers are 
buying them this year as in 
1905. ; 

Most merchants have them 
if yours doesn’t carry genuine 
LITTLE TUDORS we'll send 
a sample for 50 cents, and his 
name. Six suits, a clean one 
every day, for $3.00. 


JONES BROS. GARMENT CO. 





Dubuque, lowa. 
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29 of the people is the key note of our success from 


; - #33 - 0) 





( Diamond showing quality and value, privilege YS 
SH of exchange at any time for any other article AZ 
Za of jewelry from our Million Dollar Stock, or a Gigs 







\ oe 
ae 9 Own a Diamond by the Loftis bystem.” 












“) *THE BEST GIFT OF ALL'& 


Is Her Diamond Engagement Ring. 


We are direct Importers of genuine high- 
grade Diamonds in the rough which wecleave, 47% 
¥ cut and polish in our own work shops. Rasy 


» The Loftis System fers Solely ud? 


‘/ ness methods—equal credit to all honest per- 
. sons. everywhere. Confidence in the integrity 


the establishment of our business in 1858. 


» We Act as Your Bankers. $3.7°.2 
“ Diamonds win Hearts. Send for Our New Il- 
9 lustrated Catalog, 1,000 photographic repro- 6 
ductions the latest in jewelry art. Your selec- \y 
5, tion sent on approval without expense to you. 
If you buy, pay one fifth of amount, and pay 
balance in eight equal monthly payments. 


Our Prices are 10 to 15 per cent lower than ¢} 


the ordinary spot cash jeweler. 


Our Guarantee Certificate 5 '\\> 2 












oy 

















larger stone. To be successful—look success- 
4 ful—Wear a Diamond. C 


Bend today for our latest Ca’ 
Souvenir showin How Easil 






talog and Diamond 
You Can Wear and 


Watchmake Jewelers 


Of Ti Dept. F 113, 92 to 98 State St. 


BROS & CO. i850 CHICAGO, ILL., VU. S. A. 
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Did you ever walk 


in wooden shoes? 


The ordinary shoe hurts for the very same reason 
wooden shoes do, 

Instead ot bending with the foot the sole of the shoe 
rubs against the ball ot the foot at every step. 

It is this irritation that makes the feet 
burn, throb, ache, Think of this strain on the nerves 
day after day! : 


constant 


Here is a shoe with asole heavy enough for outdoor 
wear, but flexible. The sole of the Red Cross Shoe 


““hends 
with 
the 


foot” 


It is made of specially tanned leather, so supple that 






6 ded 


/t bends 
with the foot” 


it follows every movement of the foot; it needs no 
breaking in; it is comfortable as an “old shoe” from 
the first. 

The Red Cross Shoe is so light and cool that it 
leaves no excuse for wearing thin soles, and it supports 
the foot delightfully. 

The heel, made of the 
same buoyant leather (with 
stitched top), takes the jar 
off the spine. 


With comfort the Red 
Cross Shoe has style ; it is 
made in all lasts, from 
“common sense” to most 


Our book, 





fashionable, Red Cross 











CEDAR - LINED—— 
WARDROBE COUCHES 





For Living Room, Den, Hall, Library and Chamber 








The highest degree of Couch comfort, durable 
service and utility for the money. 
Moth-proof lining of fragrant Red Cedar. 
Solid dust-proof bottom. 
FITTED WITH THE SENG PATENT 
TOP-LIFT, OPENS WITHOUT EF- 
FORT OR MOVING FROM THE WALL 


Just the place for storing dresses and coats without 
folding. 

Send for free Booklet ‘*B,” showing many 
handsome styles, and we will give you the 
name of local agent who will put it in your 
home at our price. Saves trouble and risk of 
damage in transit. 


JAMESTOWN LOUNGE COMPANY 


World’s Largest Makers of Box Couches 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 




















| 





Summer 
Tour 


A SPECIAL SELECT PARTY leaves June 29th for 


England and the Continent 


For Illustrated Itinerary of interest to those desiring to travel 
strictly first-class and under pleasant auspices, address 


Mrs. M. A. CROSLEY, tP'si'et Siu de sew fork ches: 














FRECKLES 
REMOVED 
Wecan positively removeany 
ease of freckles with 


STILLMAN’S FRECKLE CREAM 
This is @ strong assertion, but we will 
tefuad your money if not satisfied. Our 
remedy is prepared for this one ailment 
Write for particulars. 
STILLMAN FRECKLE CREAR CO, 
Rept. +*2."" Aurora, Ii. 























Oxford 
with 
patent tip 


“ Women To-day,” shows 
the value of foot comfort. 
Write for it. 





with the 


This trade - mark name 
Fechheimer & Co. is stamped on the sole. If 
your dealer hasn’t the Red Cross, order from us. 
Imitations have neither the comfort, style nor 
wearing qualities of the genuine Oxfords, 
$3.50 and $3.00; High Shoes, $4.00 and $3.50. 


Krohn, Fechheimer & Co., 824-834 Sycamore St., Cincinnati. 
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CALDER's 


257 sxe 257 POLISH YOUR 
~ NAILS WITH 


NAIL-POLISH TABLET 


CALDER’S 
Nail-Polish Tablet 


Rub the Tablet on palm of hand or 
chamois buffer and polish. The 
result will prove most satisfactory. 

AT THE SHOPS. A SAMPLE BY MAIL 10 CENTS 


Prepared by ALBERT L. CALDER CO.., Providence, Rf. |. 
Manufacturers of CALDER'S DENTINE 
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For Skin Diseases! 


Leading Doctors recommend, and | 


wish you to try 


Hydrozone 


This is not a patent medicine, but a scientific germicide 
of great power, yet as harmless as water. 

For over fifteen years Hydrozone has been pre- 
scribed and successfully used in the treatment of 


Eczema an Kindred Skin Diseases 


by the most eminent physicians. To induce you to 
give Hydrozone a trial, I will send a 


FREE TRIAL BOTTLE , 


to any one filling coupon and enclosing 10 cents Le 
to pay postage,—only one bottle to a family. Fs 


Send 
P . free trial 
’ ' Be es - bottle of 
Beware of concoctions of Oil of Vitriol, Sulphurous acid and water bear- oH 


: ‘ ; : ydrozone, 
ing similar names. os. for whick fan. 


¥~ close 10c. to pay 


Sold by leading druggists None genuine without my signature, r i 


‘ 








©.” forwarding charges. 
’ .” Coupon good only un- 

—— — til July 30, ‘06, 

Chemist and Graduate of the “Ecole Centrale des Arts et Manufactures de Paris” (France). ee 

57 Prince Street, NEW YORK CITY ROIS Sons 0 + -otsneeo “nated 
FREE! * MOB 9008... 000000. tahvbabscretaoebene 
Valuable booklet on How to Treat Diseases [ioe BF occccveccnesdoatebndnbanbhetssbeowsinek 

” WRITE LEGIBLY 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


NoMore Gray» Faded Hair’ 


Stain Your Gray, Bleached or Faded Hair so no One | Hai r B eautifying 


Can Tell it, with Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Juice 
Hair Stain. Send To-day for a Trial Package. 





‘You'd never think I stained my hair, after I use Mrs. 
Petter’s Mair Stain. fhe Stain doesn’t hurt the 
hair as dyes do, but makes it grow out fluffy.” 

Stain your hair a rich golden brown to almost black, so it 
will defy detection, be uniform in color from tip to root, and 
natural in appearance. It takes you a few minutes once a 
month to apply Mrs. Potter’s Waluut-Juice Hair Stain with 
your comb. Stains only the hair, doesn’t rub off, contains no 
poisonous dyes, Sulphur, lead or copper, which make the 
hair look “dead” and fall out. It is a vegetable preparation, 
has no odor, no sediment, no grease. Also a tonic for the 


hair. The only remedy for hair ruined by bleaching. One 
bottle should last you a year. Price, $1.00 per bottle. For 
sale by first class druggists everywhere, or by mai! on re 


ceipt of price. We guarantee satisfaction. Send us 25 cents 
(stamps or coin) and we will mail you, charges prepaid, a 
trial package, in plain sealed wrapper, with valuable book 
let on Hair. Mrs. Potter’s Hygienic Depot, 112 Groton Blidg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


shwion_ | 
G__— 








cume> 
Be Your Own Chiropodist 


We have a handsome 24- page illustrated booklet 
on “How to Have Easy, Healthy, Shapely Feet,” which 
we will mail to any address for a 2c stamp. Bunions 
CAN be cured. The booklet teils you how to do it in 
your own home without cutting and without the 
slightest inconvenience. It also tells about the pre- 
vention and removal of corns, ingrowing toe nails 
and the treatment of all kinds of foot troubles. 


FOOT REMEDY CO.. 1342 §. Lawndale Ave.. CHICAGO. 





makes the compiex- 
those who use 


leately tinte 
petals of the rose. 
efuse substitutes. 
pete dangerous. 
7 


druggists or by mail. 

Send lc. for sample. 
BEN. LEVY & CO., 

FP Perfumers. 














BOOK ON 
FREE 


We will send to any address 
our interesting and instructive 

»0k, telling all about correct 
care of the hair, proper styles 
for dressing, and how to become 
beautiful. This book also describes 
upwards of 500 complete lines of 
switches and hair goods of every 
description and tells how we send 


HAIR. ON APPROVAL 


lo prove to you that we can save you 
money and give you the best live F rench 
hair, we will send you on ten days’ con 
signment any design you may want for 
comparison. If satisfied, keep the goods; 
if not, return them at our expense. We 
guarantee to match any shade or quality. 
Send sample of your hair and describe 
what you want 


A FINE SWITCH FOR $1.00 


Also compiete line of hair yoods at like prices. 





































2-oz., 22-in. awitch 1.25 
2',-ez., 24-In. awiteh . . » 2.25 
8\,-oz., 26-in. switch . 4.00 
Lightweight wavy switch . 2.50 
Featherweight stemless «witch, 

22 in. long, natural,wavy. . 4.95 


Natural curly pompadour . 2.50 
Finest wige . 5.00 to 50. ee 
Largest manufacturer in ‘the world of hair goods. 
BURNHAM, Dept 25, Chicago, 1ll.,U.S.A 
Wholesale : 
67-49 Wash- 
ingtou St, 





fs a sweetener and 


of the 
stomach, It arrests fermentation, and 
causes com 


daily. 
The finest preparation made fs 


MURRAY’S 


CHARCOAL TABLETS 


FOR 10c., in stamps, a full-size 
25c. box mailed for trial. Once only. 


A.J. Ditman, 35 Astor House, N.Y. 


Try them in own home 
FREE FOR 30 DAYS 


NATURE’S RIVAL 
AIR FORMS 


(PATENTED) 

are dainty garments to give style to your 
ure, not awkward things to be pinned or Ae j 

Nature's Rival Forms are more necessary 
thanacorsettoathin woman. Bust Form con 
sists of a light, odorless air sack of pure Para 
Rubber enclosed in a neat-fitting boned —_ 
cover (cambric or silk). Easil > ledeted by 
to any size desired. itary cool and com Let. 
able; adds style, e and distinction; corrects 
imperfections of figure. Our pneumatic Busties 
and Hip Forms (son, pliable and imperceptible: 
selieve spine and hips from weight of skirts 


If your dealer hasn't them, write for iMustrated 
folder and 80 Day Free Trial Offer. 


MADAME K. L. STENHOUSE 










































608 F Chieago Opera House Bik., Chieago, IL 
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7, te 
I Can Make You "Rey PERSONAL 
A Better Wife Blank below, opposite 
Rested Mother PORTANT in. your 
Sweeter Sweetheart opposite those which 
More Cheerful, More tal there Sry any partion 


Wholesome Companion 


makes me know | can do as much for you. 
organism. Let me direct your 
fect blood su and 


the rest of your i 

resultant ill enable you to resist make 

were in to be—strong, y, tiful—loving and 

mental calm, which is life power and true beauty, making your li 

yourself, you the teh and  — of you , 
: me minutes time in ren hem, y 

aly a following ge ms gp Ro, pees - Gate oes to 

was 8 ow make yon the ideal women of your type, Be rn tain 

—I know it is possible; I it for 


ahh: No Drugs— Drugs are Dangerous 
I Keep Do you think "True Mothechood’ means devotion of mother to her famil 
Women and neglect of herself? True?—No, the true mother is true to her sac 


Young ws preserving and protecting herself, that she may be of greatest 
service to The mother needs strength and lightness of heart 
that she may be a true wile—the delight of her husband, his joy, rest, social help 
and inspiration, not a slaving, suffering dead-weight for his pity. The true 
mother keeps well, beautiful and young, that she may enjoy the 
and admiration of her children and be their and 
If you could sit beside me, ot sn Ga i 
of letters from pupils | have helped, but | 
show a letter without 


welcome counsellor. 
show you, daily, a 
never violate a con’ 
permission; bese anne leer exiateliastbae oho asueninn 0 email 
What My Pupils Say of My Work 
“I wish every nervous teacher could know what benefit is to 
be derived from your physical culture 


“*I have lost 73 pounds and was never better. I look ten years younger.”’ 


“My constipation and biliousness are entirely relieved 
“Just think how I have gained, since | began with you, from 112 to 137% 
pounds in one year 


“My catarrh and lungs are much better and my body which was a bony, crooked 
structure, is actually beginning to look like your picture of correct poise *” 

*“Just think, Miss Cocroft, before | took up your work I could noteat anything with- 

out the greatest distress, and now I think | could DIGEST Tac KS. lam so happy “’ 
How to Stand Remember, | pt y personal i putes . after careful study of 
and Walk your symptoms a: " pens request I will you a 
booklet showing you how to stand and walk correctly with a 

cand of cosmnst poles fas youn depuis | table free. 
at poise on & answer to your Sa nw 

uded my personal examination your symptoms 4 my a 
Instruction advice to you. Write me fully about your faults of figure, etc. | will 
let you know whether | 


SUSANNA COCROFT, 57 Washington St., Dept. 24 CHICAGO 


Author of “Growth in Silence,” “Character as Expressed in the Body,” Etc 











MISS COCFOFT AT HER DESK 














frankly tet! you, with ut 
Ican make you Well, Strong and Beautiful by charge, what I can do for you. 
stre ening every vital organ which is not Seles pt. 24 
perfect work, through exercise, breathing and diet. fa ~ ond - 
VERY WOMAN should preserve her health, strength, Thin arms 
beauty, and, with these, her i It is my success in treating tp 
18,000 women and my kno of what my work has done for them that Superfiuous fiesh 


Prominent hips 

Protruding abdomen 

Height 

Weight 

Do you stand correctly 

Complexioa 

Do you walk gracefully 

Weakness 

Lame back 

Dullness 

Irritable 

Nerves 

Headaches 

Catarrh 

Dizziness 

Indigestion 

Constipatioa 

Liver 

Kidneys 

Lungs 

Heart 

Throat 

Colds 

Rheumatism 

Circulation 

Blood 

Is your heaith or figure 
imperfect in any way 
not mentioned here? 

Occ upation ’ 

What is your age’ 

Married or Single * 


sssappy 
““ JUD AT 


Fit out. cut off and 
mail this blank—NOW! 





_ 





NOTE: 


Miss Cocroft, as President of en Culture Extension Work in America, needs no further introduction 








THIS BOOK FREE 


Tells how to preserve the nat 
ural beauty of the hair— 








Write how to regain this beau- 
ty if it has been lost, and 

for it how any woman may ac- 
Today quire it. 48 pp., including 
list of latest styles of 

>» switches, wigs and every 

4 kind of fine hair goods at 


iowest prices. We send 


” PROF. 1. HUBERT’S 





goods on approval — pay if 

satisfied. Write today for the 

free book; it is compiled from 

the best known authorities. 

PARIS FASHION CO. 
Dept. 186 

209 State St., Chicago 


Largest mail order 
hair merchants in the world. 






48 pp. 
Illast rated 











tions of the oui 
vents wrinkles. 
—. cover iZ but eradicates 


ol Soup = ald | and 


Cream. Atall pam aix 


a pone sohhect 
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seat drugs t ban 
sichent pa catbactic 1AM A REGULAR 
riage YSICIAN. making a spec- 
ialty of reduction of surplus, flesh, and 


‘you have taken my treatment a few . 
weeks you will say: ‘1 mever felt better: 
in my lite.’’ 

Rn a PROMPT and CERTAIN. B 
your w t will be veduese 
ithowt caus wrin: or anbbiness of skin; heav 
abdomen, doub a = or oer evidences of Obesity will 
uire symmetr 
disap ppear; your form, orm will acq yom tianeys, 


troubles of 
eee or oth other ue remedied, pe you will 








be tfully 
esient shea at the th 
omptness “.and ease wi 
which these results are accomplished 
under my system. Prominen piyeiions 
advise their patients to..take my treatment. 
and leading doctors themselves are my pa- 
tients. Call on me ven bil — ad- 
dressi Departmen as dar or 
Cure.”” It is interesting, convincing go in- 
structive. It will be sent free an 
Confidential correspondence invited from ali 
interested, including physicians. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Address HENRY C. BRADFORD, M: D, raeewert, 


20 East 22d Street, Dept.416 New York City. 
United States Medical Dispensary. 




















Perspiration 
is rendered 
quite odorless by 


“Mum” 


Not checked in»'the- least, but 


chemically neutralized. | 


white, harniless, soot 


cream without odor of its is 


2sc by mail, postpaid, or at 
drug- and department-stores 


If your dealer hasn t “MUM.” send us bis name and 25c 
MUM MPG CO 112 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 





IMPROVE YOUR FICURE 


without effort by wearing the famous 










The only harmless and effective 
method to 


Reduce Superfluous Flesh 


No dru ne dicting, no unusual ex- 
ercise, no change in the mode of living. 
Kecommended by physicians. 


Made of the th a pure Para Rubber, fitting 


any and all times without the shghtest inconven 
ience of annoyance 


RESULTS POSITIVE 


the body. Reduce flesh only where desired 


CHIN BAnes for reducing double 
chin, by mail, 68. 0¢ 


and Toilet Specialties on request. 


DISSOLVENE COMPANY 


Astor Court,18H West 34th St.(Adjoining Waldort-Astoria) N.Y. | 
54 


DISSOLVENE RUBBER a 


suugly to the body: worn under the clothing at | 


Made in a variety of styles to fit any part of | 


Iilustrated booklet of Kubber Garments | 


' You can do all your shopping in 
New York City, without charge, by 
addressing Mrs. Henry J. HAL, 

No. 108 West 144th Street, New v ork City, U.S.A. Sam 

ples matched, —_Y of all descriptions bought and shipped 

direct. Write for circular, 


~ RUBBER GOODS 
Wholesale Prices 


CATALOG FREE 


: =) i Save 50 fo 100 per cent. 
Send to-day to Dept. M 


as (NDIA RUBBER SPECIALTY CO. ERIE, PA. 























Electrozol siasenge Cream is made to destroy 
hair—and doesit. Affects only the hair, not the skin. 
Nothing compares with it. Composed of two cerates 
which are applied by massage a few moments. This 
| causes te 54 of the hair bulb; thus the hair never 
Hy Contained in collapsible tubes. .Price, 
cae uaranteed. Sample large enough 

_ foF any Sritd ‘case, Oc. Money back if unsatisfactory. 


| Electrozol Co., Dep't 17, Detroit, Mich. 











How Eye Strain 
Causes Eye Diseases 


Eye strain is the direct cause of most 
eye diseases. It produces irritation and 
congestion and a consequent general 
weakness of all the nerves and muscles 
of the eye. In this Way any eye 
disease, such as Cataract, Optic Nerve 
Paralysis, Ulcers, Glaucoma, Granu- 
lated Lids, etc., may be produced Any of these diseases 
if neglected may result in Blindness The best time to 
treat eye diseases is in the “‘eye strain stage.”’ If you are 
having any trouble whatever with your eyes, no matter how 
slight or insignificant, write me about 1. I will give you my 
opinion and — aoa | free of expense or obligation on 
your part My opinion, based on 26 years of experience, 
ought to be valuable. Don’t you think so? Well, it is free 
to you if you writeme. Address 


DR OREN ONEAL, Suite 123. 162 State St., Chicago, iM, 








| 
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& yours hasn't it.) 
CHICAGO, U.S. A- 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot=Ease, wder for th 
feet. It cures pain Serle cused | ‘ 
nervous feet, and instan sting out + 4 
of corns and basions, ma. 1a the sretilce's ¢ 
scove ° 
FooteEase Ease makes tight Rit ooube fe : > 





bots ti aching f 
We have over 20, 009 testimonials. TRY ir ( 
ZO-DAY- jd by all Druggists and 8 
De no acee pe SM, substi- 
tute. Sent by mai) for 


FRE REAL "RACKAGE 
HER GRAYS SWEET Pow. § 

SS, the best medicine for Feverish, sickly { 
fldred. Sold du> Tugsiste everywhere. r 
Trial Package FRE Address, ( 
Foot-Ease.” ALLEN 8. OLMSTED. Le Rey. N.Y. ( 
BP BILD IID DIDI ID DID DP DP DPI OPP PPP DO 

















HERBEX 


Makes HEALTHY HAIR 
Absolutely Cures Dandruff 


HERBEX and one month’s treat- 
ment of the PARKER METHOD 
postpaid, . i $1. 00 
JULIA MARL OWE s savs -“ The 
Frank Parker Method for Treat- 
ment of the Hair is the best 1 have ever tried.” 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
fully describing my method and containing as well sim- 
ple instructions for the care of the hair; or, if con- 
venient, call at my offices. The advice of a trained 
specialist is yours for the asking. 


FRANK PARKER 
Proprietor HER BEX Hair Preparations 
Shampooing und Head Wassage 


Dept. A,53 West 24th St. NEW YORK 


For sale at drug and department stores 

















aaah Why not double the 
ED beauty of your hair? Y% 
yee}, Double the length, double ee 
the thickness, double the © 
richness! Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian 
Hair Renewer certainly makes hair 
grow, sometimes to a most remark- 
ble degree. And it brings back 
to gray hair all the dark color of 
former yeats. Make your hair 
beautiful, doubly beautiful. 


For the whiskers and moustache we make ce) 
known as BUCKINGHAM’S DYE. It Solors ne 
stantly a rich brown or a soft black, 
R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 


eoriteaery spilled on the back of the hand, and 
on washing afterward itwas discovered that the 
hair was completely removed. We named the new 
discovery MODENE. It is absolutely harmless, 
but works sure results. Apply for a few minutes 
and the hair disappears as if by magic. It Cannot 
Fail. If the growth be light, one application will 
remove it; the heavy growth, such as the beard or 
growth on moles, may require two or more appli- 
cations, and without slightest injury or unpleasant 
feeling when applied or ever afterward. 
Modene supersedes electrolysis. 
Used by poonte of refinement. and recommended 
all whe have tested ite merits 
Modene a: by mail, in safety mailing-cases (securely 
sealed). on receipt of $1.00 per bottle. Send measy by letter, 
with your full address written plainly. Postage-stamps taken. 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
DEPT. 44, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Fvery Bottle Guaranteed 
(3 We Offer $1,000 for Failure or the ’ Slightest Injury. 


ie COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was 
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Twenty-five 
' Cents. for a 
Masterpiece 


-HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 
WEEKLY, and BAZAR: 











OR a limited time we 
will send a_ beautifub 
photogravure reproduction. 
of one of the world’s great. 
masterpieces, together with" a:. 


F HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR for twenty- 
five cents. 
The pictures are such as are roe 
in art stores at from one_ to bwo Rs 
dollars. “They measure about 8x 10% inches in sizegee 
they are” perfect specimens of the best photogravure,> 
“work obtainable, and exquisitely reproduce the world’s ~ 

greatest masters of painting. 

Any one of them, when framed,’ will .prove a tasteful,and attractive decora- 
tion. It is because, we Want you to get better acquainted wjth the three HARPER , 
‘PERIODICALS that wes make this unéxatnpled offer. Each copy of HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE ‘costs thirty five “cents, a a’Gopy of the BAZAR costs fifteen eents, afid 
the WEBKLY Costs ten cents. You Bet sixty cents worth of periodicals and a~ 


great picture for ‘twentyztive . cents. PleaSe ‘state which one of’ the Artists~ 
mentioned below yeu~ preter. ; 





Raphael Durer : " Turner Memling 
Frans Hals Corot’ Da Vinci Van Dyck 
Rubens Lorraine Veronese Palma Vecchio 
Michelangelo Meissonier Millais Giorgione 
Velasquez Murillo ; Lely Ribera 
Botticelli Rembrandt ‘ . Titian Metsu zs 
Romney Sargent Correggio . ‘Raeburn 
Hobbema Tintoretto »: » Del Sarto Van Eyck 
Watteau Holbein ? , Gainsborough , Chardin 
Reynolds Fra Angelico . Whistler _ Ingres 
Hogarth Constable Delacroix Greuze 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS,“ FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 


y copy of HARPER’S MAGAZINE; 


— 



































Delicious and wholesome sand- 
wiches, salads, etc., can be made at 


a moment's notice by using 
Libby's (Fievo2). 
Food Products 


Crp | the many ready-to-serve 
Libby delicacies are 
Veal Loaf Wafer Sliced Dried Beef 
Ham Loaf Boneless Chicken 
Melrose Paté Pork and Beans 
Lunch Tongue Corned Beef Hash 

A Suggestion: Libby's Boneless 
Chicken, made into a salad with head 
lettuce, celery. and mayonnaise dressing, 
will give zest to the mid-day luncheon or 
evening tea. 


The booklet, “How to Make Good Things to Eat” sent 
free. Send 10c for Libby's Big Atlas of the World. 


Libby McNeill @ Libby Chicago. 


as 


























IN THE COUNTRY 
Riding, Driving, Golfing, and in all sorts of outdoor life, a delicate skin is severely 
tried by wind and sun. The regular use of MENNEN'’S keeps the complexion 
clear and the skin soft and velvety: gives immediate relief from Prickly Heat, 
Chafing, Sunburn, and all skin troubles of summer ; after bathing and after shav- 
ing it is refreshing and delightful. For the protection of our patrons we have perfected 
a non-refillable box which will guarantee that you get the genuine MENNEN’S. 


Don’t be misled into buying substitutes by a cheap price or a fancy pack- 
age. Itis the powder, not the box, which goes on your skin, MENNEN’S 
face on the top of a box is a guarantee of the powder inside. Get the genuine. 
Sold everywhere or bymail,25 cents. Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY - 45 Orange Street, Newark, N. J. 
Try MENNEN’S ‘VIOLET (Berated) TALCUM 














